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COOOBPERA CANON. 


ASSING into Sonora we continued our jour- | 
ney through the valley and cafion of San 
Ignatio, another of those beautiful regions high- 
ly favored by nature, but at present utterly deso- 
lated by the Apaches. From time immemorial 
the San Ignatio cafion has been a famous place 
for bloody battles, ambushes, and robberies. Na- 
ture never designed a fitter locality for the de- 
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struction of unwary travelers. Every rock is a 


| natural fortification, and every thicket affords a 


hiding-place for the enemy. Ruined houses, 
broken fences, and deserted pastures are th 
prominent marks of their ravages. Where vast 
herds of cattle once grazed is now a rank growth 
of mesquit, grass, and weeds, inhabited only by 
deer, rabbits, and wild turkeys. 
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Our present driver, who had taken the place 
of George (the love-sick swain from the Monte), 
was a discreet Irishman, who had served for 
some years as a soldier in Oregon. He was a 
lively, intelligent man, a clever whip, and an 
experienced Indian fighter; but, like all Irish- 
men, his judgment was very precarious. A fa- 
vorite crotchet of his was that all this talk about 
Apaches was ‘‘blatherskite,” and that there 
** wasn't a divil of ‘em widin a thousand miles.” 
In proof of which he was willing to risk his life 
in any part of the country without ‘‘a livin’ 
sowl besides himself.’”’ Upon entering the San 
Ignatio cafion, where we all considered an at- 
tack by no means unlikely, this sagacious Irish- 
nan put whip to the mules, and, despite my 
most earnest remonstrances, continued to keep 
ibout two miles ahead of the escort during the 
entire passage through. Poston, with equal 
sagacity, was scouting the cafion in search of a 
leer, and Paddy and I took the lead—he yell- 
ing like a devil at the mules, and I begging him 
not to run into a hornet’s nest of red-skins. 
‘* Sure,” said he, ‘‘ they’d scalp me the first any 
how.” ‘*Why so?” said I. Paddy smiled and 
rubbed the top of his head, which was covered 
with a luxuriant growth of hair— ‘‘ Becase,”’ 
he quickly answered, ‘‘I don’t think so much 
as other gintlemen that’s always writin’.” 

We had a number of experienced hunters in 
our company, who were famous for slaughtering 
game in California; but owing either to some 
derangement of the nerves in creeping around 
the bushes, or through the tall grass at a distance 
from camp, they could not generally hit a deer 
at twenty paces in Sonora. We were fortunate 
enough, however, to kill a couple just as we 
emerged from the San Ignatio cafion. I shot 
at a great many myself, and struck but one, 
which ran faster after I struck him than he did 
before. I believe he thought it was lightning 
struck him, for he made a thundering noise 
jumping through the bushes. 

I shall long remember our journey through 
this beautiful and picturesque part of Sonora. 
If there is any thing finer than,the winter cli- 


. | 
mate, I do not know where it 1s to be found. 


Zvery afternoon we camped in a luxuriant bed 


of grass, under some wide-spreading oak or wal- | 
nut-tree ; and it was a great pleasure to bathe 


in the clear, sparkling stream that coursed 
through the valley. Hunting, bathing, eating, 
drinking, and sleeping formed the routine of 
our camp life. For the first time in my life I 
grew fat, but like a hare lost it all again in 
about three days. Wood is abundant in the 
valleys. It was a cheery sight to see our little 
command of soldiers seated around the glowing 
camp-fires, their horses picketed close by, the 
fumes of many a savory mess regaling the senses, 
while song and joke passed merrily around. I 
did not wonder that men should volunteer for 
such service as this. It was all easy, holiday 
life, with just adventure and danger enough to 
give it zest. I had some notion of giving up 
civilization altogether myself, and devoting the 
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remainder of my days to hunting Indians in 
Arizona. 

All along the road, wherever we entered ; 
town or village, our excellent lieutenant dr 
up his cavalry in imposing style, gave the na 
tives a blast on the horn, and performed th: 
most skillful and effective military evolution 
with both horses and fire-arms. The ‘“‘ blanket- 
ed thieves,” as Mr. Calhoun once called thes 
mongrel Mexicans, peeped from behind the cor 
ners of their wretched adobe huts, and looked 
for all the world like pickled cucumbers shiver- 
ing in their skins. Since the Crabbe massacr: 
they entertain a natural dread of retribution 
Couriers were sent ahead of us, from village t 
village, informing the inhabitants of our ap- 
proach ; and it was evident there was a lurking 
suspicion in the minds of the people, notwith 
standing our peaceful professions, that we had 
entered the country on some mission of venge- 
ance. Our thirty volunteers, with their devil- 
may-care bearing and style of costume, looked 
very much like a band of invaders. 

At Imuriz, the first town of any consequenc« 
on the way, some little excitement was occa- 
sioned by an incident that occurred during th 
night. Our horses were closely picketed in th 
milpas, or corn-fields, down by the river. Som¢ 
time after dark the sentinels perceived two men 
stealthily approaching on horseback through th: 
bushes. It was thought they designed stealing 
some of the animals. As usual, they wer 
hailed, but instead of answering they attempted 
to run, when one of the sentinels fired. Thx 
Mexicans shouted, ‘‘ Mas ariba! Mas ariba!’ 
and still continued to run. In a few minute 
the whole command was scouring the bushes ir 
search of loose ‘‘Greasers.” Nothing further 
transpired till morning, when a suspicious-look- 
ing vagabond called upon the lieutenant and 
complained that, while hunting cattle, some of 
the men had fired upon him and made a hok 
through his hat. The hat, which he dolefull) 
exhibited, certainly had a hole through it a lit- 
| tle above the range of the scalp, but whethe: 
| made by a Minié ball or gouged out with a knif 
for purposes of indemnity could not be determ- 
ined. If the damage was done by force of pow- 
der and ball, it was a very appropriate cry ut- 
tered by the Mexican—Mas ariba—(higher)! 
Almost any body whose scalp had been so close- 
| ly grazed would like to be shot at a little high- 
| er up. 

Another of these miserable vagabonds mad 
a great fuss because the soldiers had burned a 
| couple of worthless logs which they found on th 
road. He claimed damages to the amount of 
| “cinco pesos.” Upon examination it turned 
out that he was one of a party who had commit- 
ted a robbery, and attempted to assassinate Mr. 
| Pierce (a nephew of ex-President Pierce), at th« 
| Hentzelman Mine, a year ago last summer. 
| Mr. Pierce had joined us at Tucson, and was 
| now of our party. He speedily identified the 
|man, and informed the lieutenant of the fact. 
| Not wishing to have any trouble, the lieutenant 
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The horses were 
wret« hedly poor, and 
looked much more 
disposed to die than 
to run races for a 
wager. In truth, 
horse-flesh is in rath- 
er a low conditior 
Just now in Sonora 
The best horses art 
ull in possession ot 
the Apaches. Ku- 
chies, the famous 
chief and warrior of 
the Pinals, rides the 
finest horse in the 
ountry. These vag 
abond Indians have 
a saying, no less sar 
astic than true, that 
he Mexicans ar 
their vaqueros, upon 
vhom they depend 
or their horses and 
attle ; and that the 
Americans are their 
eamsters and me 
haniecs, who haul 
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oods for them and 

supply them with 

irms. I did not see 

me horse in Arizo- 

na or Sonora that 

would bring eighty 

dollars inCalifornia 

A little beyond 

San Ignatio, as we 

i were peacefully pur- 

‘i i suing our way, we 

bi HW vere overtaken by 

"I he Prefect of M: g- 

lalena, a fat gentle- 

inti ] man of imposing dig- 

AN " i AHA nity, who touched 

g i PB \ his hat with official 
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HN courtesy, and mad 
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us a diplomatic 
speech on the pro- 
priety of observing 
the obligations of 
international law.— 
Although we had 
been but two days 
within the inhabited 
quietly advised the professed owner of the logs | limitsof the country news of our arrival had been 
to make himself as scarce as possible within the | dispatched by a courier to the Governor, Pesquie- 
period of five minutes, or he would be tolerably | ra, then on a visit to his silver mines, sixty miles 
certain to receive his ‘cinco pesos” in lead, | from Imuriz, and a letter received from him by 
skillfully inserted in his ear. No more was | the Prefectof Magdalena directing astrict inquiry 
heard of the ‘‘cinco pesos” after that, except | to be made into the object of our visit, and a 
that the logs belonged to another party, who | suitable explanation to be obtained of our en- 
attached no value to them. trance into a friendly State with an armed party 

We stopped a while at the village and mission | of thirty men in military costume. We assured 
of San Ignatio, to examine the ruins and wit- | his excellency the Prefect that our intentions 
ness a horse-race which came off during the day. | were entirely pacific; and, so far as international 
‘There was but little to interest us in the race. | law was concerned, that we had no idea what- 
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THE PREFECT OF MAGDALENA. 


ever of violating it (though, between ourselves, 
reader, it was a little irregular to enter a foreign 
State with thirty soldiers, who would have been 
delighted to sack, burn, and destroy any town 
within the range of our travels—especially Fron- 
teras, the trading-post of the Apaches). The 
Prefect professed himself satisfied with our ex- 
planation, and informed us that he would see us 
at Magdalena on the following day. As an ex- 
cuse for our escort we stated, and with truth, 
that the condition of the country rendered it 
necessary for our personal safety. A party of 
Americans, of whom we were in search, had 
been waylaid and robbed by the Indians, and 
two of our countrymen had just been murdered. 
It was for this reason we traveled with such an 
imposing escort. 

On the way down to Magdalena we passed 
through several small villages and rancherias 
watered by the Cocospera and San Ignatio riv- 
ers. In referring to rivers it does not necessa- 
rily follow that they contain water in this part 
of the world. Most of the rivers I have seen 
in Arizona and Sonora contain nothing but dry 
sand. A traveler might perish from thirst if he 
depended for water upon the various rivers and 
their tributaries as laid down on the maps. The 
Cocospera and San Ignatio combined would 
searcely turn the wheel of a small grist-mill. 
The mills on these streams are driven by horse- 
power. It should be observed, however, that 
this was a very dry season. So long a drought 
had not been known for many years. 

The inhabitants of Imuriz, Terrenati, San 
Ignatio, and the smaller villages or rancherias 





are miserably poor and lazy. Their cattle hav: 
nearly all disappeared, in consequence of the 
frequent raids of the Apaches; and their mil- 
pas, or fields, formerly cultivated with consider- 
able success, have gone to ruin. Scarcely sufti- 
cient food to sustain life is now produced. The 
ground is rich and the climate unsurpassed, and 
with the rudest cultivation abundant crops of 
wheat, maize, pomegranates, and oranges might 
be produced; but all hope for the future seems 
to have been crushed out of these miserable peo- 
ple. All day long they sit by the doors of thei 
filthy little adobe huts, smoking cigarritos and 
playing cards. I fancy they like it better than 
working. At least they live by idleness. In- 
dustry would kill them. When these mixed 
races’ are compelled to work they sicken and 
die. 

We arrived at Magdalena without a fight, 
funeral, wedding, or casualty of any kind, and 
were hospitably received by Don Francisco Gon- 
zales Torrafio, an intelligent merchant from old 
Spain, for some years past a prominent citizen 
of Sonora. Don Francisco lives in rather com- 
fortable style, considering the wretched charac- 
ter of the place and its surroundings. A good 
room with a bedstead, and the still rarer luxury 
of a wash-basin, wes kindly allotted to the prin- 
cipals of the party. I had not seen my face in 
a looking-glass for over two weeks, and was as- 
tonished to recognize in the rough, sunburnt, 
and dilapidated individual before me the little 
that remained of my former self. Some scent- 
ed soap and a bottle of rose-water, also furnished 
by our generous host, brought on a spell of sen- 
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OHURCH AT MAGDALENA, 


timent that threatened for a time to unfit me 
for the ordinary duties of life; and when Don 
Francisco produced his best Champagne and 
exchanged sundry compliments with us, I think 
an ode to the fair sex would have been within 
the limits of my resources in a poetical point of 
view. 

Magdalena is next to Hermosillo and Ures 
in population. From its geographical position 
it has assumed considerable importance since 
the acquisition of Arizona by the United States. 


It is now the chief dépét of supplies for the 
mining regions of Northern Sonora and the ad- 


jacent part of Arizona. ‘There are three or four 
stores in the place, one of them kept by a Mr. 
Kitchen, an American, and another by a Ger- 
man. The population is about 1500. The 
town is like all I have seen in Sonora, a parch- 
ed up confusion of adobe huts, scattered over 
the slope of a barren hill like so many mud 
boxes. A notable feature is the old church, of 
which I made a sketch for Don Francisco. He 
prizes this token of regard and artistic skill so 
highly that he has since had it photographed, 
and I am thus enabled to present the reader 
with a copy. 

The earth and houses are pretty much of the 
same general material and color. Mesquit and 
petayah are the chief surrounding objects of in- 
terest and ornament in the way of vegetable life; 
and a few Yaqui women, with ojas or earthen 
pitchers on their heads, give grace and anima- 
tion to the watering-places—like Rebecca at the 
well in the days of yore. A moving pile of mes- 
quit wood, with the legs of a small burro or 
donkey underneath, is now and then seen pass- 
ing along the principal’street ; but otherwise a 
delusion seems to prevail among the inhabitants 
that every day is Sunday; and must be respect- 
ed by total abstinence from labor. I saw but 
few people in the place, and they were propping 
up the houses in a manner customary with na- 
tives of the country—by leaning, or sitting with 
their backs against them. 

The only production against which there 


seems to be no jimit, 
and certainly no ef- 
fective law, is that of 
children. Owing to 
the climate, perhaps. 
and idleness, which is 
the father of all mis- 
chief and many mixed 
breeds of babies, these 
mongrel little humans 
abound to an amazing 
extent in the small 
towns of Sonora.— 
Nearly all of them 
have Indian blood in 
them, and many de- 
note a growing pro- 
clivity toward the 
American race. - 
Hence you often set 
in one family a re- 
markable variety of races. A mother with 
white- headed and blue-eyed children, and 
black - headed and black-eyed children, and 
children with straight hair, and curly hair, 
and thin lips, and thick lips, and noses long, and 
noses short, all bearing a strong family resem- 
blance, is a very common kind of mother in this 
latitude. 
goes through the country doing up a long ar 
rearage of marriages, putting together in the 
holy bonds of wedlock all who desire to secure 
by the rites of the church the partners with 
whom they chance at the time to be on terms 
of domestic intimacy. For this reason I think 
Sonora can beat the world in the production of 
villainous races. Miscegenation has prevailed 
in this country for three centuries. Every gen- 
eration the population grows worse; and the 
Sonoranians may now be ranked with their nat- 
ural compadres-—Indians, burros, and eéyotes 
The worst of the whole combination of races is 
that which has the infusion of rascality in it 
from American sources. Mexican, Indian, and 
American blood concentrated in one individual 
makes the very finest specimen of a murderer, 
thief, or gambler ever seen on the face of th 
earth. Nothing in human form so utterly de- 
praved can be found elsewhere. I know of nc 
exception, and do not believe a good citizen of 
sound morals ever resulted from such an abom- 
inable admixture. Of such material as this is 
the town of Magdalena composed. It is said 
to be a very quiet and orderly place compared 
with Hermosillo, and I can well believe th« 
statement; for while Magdalena has not beer 
much favored with the presence of renegad 
Americans within the past few years, Hermo- 
sillo has long been their favorite place of resort. 
chiefly because it affords a more extensive field 
for the exercise of all the depraved passions of 
human nature. 

We remained about two days in Magdalena. 
during which we greatly enjoyed the hospitality 
of our friend Gonzales Torrafio. It is due t 
this gentleman to say, that he has done more 


Occasionally some beneficent padre 
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WAILING FOR SOMETHING TU TURN UP. 


for the accommodation of American travelers 
on their way through Sonora, and afforded them 
more assistance in procuring supplies of imple- | 
ments and provisions for their mining operations 
than any man inthe country. He has done this 
without profit or reward, chiefly from the natu- 
ral promptings of his heart, and incidentally 
from a liberal and intelligent desire to see the | 
resources of this vast mineral region properly 
developed. 

It is evident to any one passing through So- 
nora, even as far north as we did, that a great 
change is going on throughout the State. Evy- 
ery steamer from San Francisco lands at Mazat- 
lan and Guyamas from 100 to 200 passengers, 
many of whom, disappointed in more northern 
regions, desire to establish themselves in the 
rich mineral fields of the south. Political dis- 
affection toward their own Government may 
have something to do with this influx of Amer- 
icans within the borders of Sinaloa and Sonora ; 
but I would not like to say any thing vindictive 
on that point—especially as most of these enter- 
prising adventurers are at present without mon- 
ey, and not a few of them dependent upon the 
charity of the Mexicans, who complain that they 
are obliged to support them. Quite a number 
of the more energetic, however, are making an 
honest living by driving teams, blacksmithing, 
or doing rough jobs of painting and housework. 
As yet but few have derived any income from 
the silver mines, though all are pretty rich in 
claims. 

In respect to mines, owning silver lodes in 


Mexico is a pretty precarious business at pres 
ent. In Sonora, at least, there is too mucl 
mescal and too little law. The central Govern- 
ment is no more recognized than the Govern- 
ment of Spain. Mines may be held by interest 
or force, but it is very questionable if they can 
be held by law. So long as it is beneficial to 
have the Americans come in, put up machinery, 
and develop the mines, so long, perhaps, will 
their rights be respected. But the Sonoranians 
are a treacherous and uncertain people, and can 
never be relied upon. Nor is there any guaran- 
ty that the rights of Americans, whom they hat« 
in their hearts, will, even if uncontested by the 
Sonoranians, be respected by the French, who 
are now, as we hear, about to occupy the port 
of Guyamas and assume possession of the State. 
Their promise of a liberal policy may just be 
taken for what it is worth—which, in my opin- 
ion, is less than this sheet of paper. 

These are suggestions worthy of serious con- 
sideration on the part of our fellow-citizens of 
California who are moving in this direction. 
There can be nothing urged in favor of Sonora 
as a field of enterprise for our miners and capi- 
talists which will not apply with equal force t 
Arizona, a Territory within our own borders, 
abounding in mines as rich as any discovered 
by the Spaniards in Sonora, and where invest- 
ments of labor and money are in no apparent 
danger of being lost from extraneous circum- 
stances. 

On leaving Magdalena we returned by the 
San Igaatio road as far as Imuriz, from which 
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we diverged to the right, taking the road through 
the cafion of Cocospera for Santa Cruz. We 
were accompanied by Don Francisco Gonzales 
as far as the ranch of Babesaqui, near which he 
ywns a silver lead whicn he wished us to visit. 
Six or seven of us rode up a small cafion to the 
left, extending into the mountains about three 
miles, and took an observation of the mine. As 
vet it is but little developed. ‘The ore is appar- 
ently rich in copper and galena. Our friend 
thinks it is rich in silver also, and is apparently 
rather enamored of his vein, which he floridly 
valls ‘‘ El Primo del Mai.”’ It is not very con- 
venient to water, but what it lacks in that re- 
spect it makes up in proximity to Apaches, a 
band of whom attacked Don Francisco in the 
adjacent cafion of Cocospera a year or two ago, 
killed two of his men, took possession of his an- 
imals, burned his ambulance, and pursued him- 
self and the remainder of his escort, who had 
taken to their heels, for about three miles. 
Don Francisco says that, although forty-eight 
summers have passed over his head, he can, 
when oceasion requires it, run fast as he 
ever did. It is due to him to add that a braver 
man, or one who has more generously risked 
his life for others, does not exist in Sonora. In 
cases of this kind prudence is the better part of 
valor. 

The Cocospera cafion, through which we 
passed leaving the ranch of Babesaqui, is a line 
of natural fortifications and masked batteries for 
a distance of about nine miles. Dense thickets 
of willow, mesquit, and cotton-wood cover the 
narrow bottom through which the river runs; 
and the sides of the cafion are precipitous and 
rock-bound, rising in many places into a mass- 
ive range of fortifications, almost as regularly 
formed for purposes of assault and defense as 
if constructed by a military engineer. 

Behind these solid ramparts of stone a few 
determined men, well armed, could keep at bay 
and slaughtet ten times their number, with com- 
parative safety to themselves and an easy way 
f exit over the mountains in the rear. It is 
for this reason marauding bands of Indians have 
chosen the Cocospera Pass for many of their 
most daring assaults upon the Mexican soldiery, 
and upon travelers attempting to make their 
way up north. The bones of the unfortunate 
men and families killed here would, it is said, 
pave the road from one end of the cafion to the 
other. 

I was interested in taking some views of the 
scenery in the Cocospera by Mr. Bartlett’s ro- 
mantic narrative of the captivity and sufferings 
of Dofia Inez, a young Mexican girl, whose fam- 
ily were murdered in this cafion about twelve 
years ago, and herself captured and held in bond- 
age by the Apaches for fifteen months, subject 
to the most cruel treatment. News of her cap- 
tivity having reached Mr. Bartlett during his 
service as Boundary Commissioner, he made a 
demand upon Mangus Colorado, the Apache 
chief, for her release. ‘The answer was inso- 
lent and characteristic—that it was none of his 
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business; this was a matter between the Apache 
and the Mexicans. Mr. Bartlett explained that 
under the treaty between his Government and 
Mexico the officers of the United States wer 
bound to aid the authorities of Sonora in su} 
pressing Indian hostilities ; 
flagrant case, and if the girl was not at one 
delivered up he would proceed to take her b 

foree. Having a strong party to back up hi 

demand it was deemed prudent by the cunnin; 
Apache to comply with it, and Dojia Inez wa: 
reluctantly delivered to the Commissioner, wh 
turned her over to Captain Gomez, of the Mex 
ican army, then commandant at Tubac. I 
was admitted by all that Mr. Bartlett had man 
ifested a most praiseworthy and chivalrous in 
terest in the misfortunes of this young woman 
At the tender age of fifteen she had seen h 

relatives murdered before her eyes; had bees 
dragged over mountains and deserts by ruthles 
savages; had suffered the most cruel barbariti 

at their hands; and was now once more, by th 

exertions of this humane American, restored t 
her friends and to civilization. The delicat 
and chivalrous conduct of Mr. Bartlett toward 
the fair captive can not be too highly estimated 
considering her beauty and the peculiar circum 
stances of her career. Far different was the 
course of Captain Gomez, who, upon finding a 
beautiful young woman placed in his charge 

of his own country foo—fell desperately in lov 

with her, and, contrary to all the rules of pri 

priety, took her to lodge in his own quarters 
When Mr. Bartlett next heard of her she w: 

the idol and the ornament of the house of Go- 
mez, who loved her not wisely but too well t 
marry her, having already a wife in the city of 
Mexico. This breach of duty and implied faitl 
aroused the indignation of our Commissioner 
who had so nobly rescued and delicately cher- 
ished the divine Inez; and it is currently stated 
in Arizona that he made it a subject of officia 
protest to the Governor of Sonora and a letter 
of serious complaint to the Bishop. The Gov 
ernor and Bishop, as I am told, were great! 
mortified at the 


that this was a ver; 


conduct of Gomez; but upor 
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receiving his explana- 
tion, which was to the 
effect that his wife was 
still living, and would 
be very unhappy if he 
married another wo- 
man, they acquitted 
him of all biame in 
the matter, and Dojia 
Inez continued to en- 
joy the hospitality of 
his mansion. 

The sequel of the ro- 
mance I find recorded 
in my own note-book. 

Dofia Inez is married 

and settled at Santa 

Cruz. Her husband is 

not Captain Gomez. I 

called at her house in 

company with Mr. Pos- 

ton, and had an inter- 

view with her on the 

subject of her captivity 

among the Apaches. 

She had heard of the HRA 
narrative of her adven- ‘AMA 
tures written by Mr. eM 
Bartlett, but had never 
seen his book. She 
spoke kiadly and grate- 
fully of her deliverer. 
On the subject of her 
treatment by the Apa- 
ches she was somewhat 
reserved. Her hus- 
band was much more 
communicative. 

Dofia Inez is now 
about twenty-seven 
years of age, though 
she looks older. Her 
features are thin, 
sharp, and care-worn, 
owing to ill-health. 
Possibly she may have 
been pretty in her 
youth. Mr. Bartlett 
thought so, and he 
ought to be a judge. 
He saw a great deal of 
beauty unadorned in 
his tour of exploration. 

This pleasant little history of captivity, suf- 
fering, and love, so impressively associated with 
the wild region through which we were passing, 
will be appropriately followed by the romance 
of an unprotected American female whom we 
found at the old Mission of Cocospera. All 
along the road we heard vague rumors of the 
adventures and exploits of this remarkable wo- 
man, who seemed to be ubiquitous, and to pos- 
sess at least a dozen different names. Even 
the Mexicans, when they spoke of her, did so 
with a smile and a shrug of the shoulders, as 
much as to say she was ‘‘some” even in that 
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MISSION OF OCOOCOBPERA, 


country. <A party of Americans whom we met 
at Imuriz, on their way from Hermosillo, pre- 
pared us to expect at Cocospera a valuable ad- 
| dition to our transport. They hinted at ‘‘a 
whole team” that was awaiting our arrival there, 
but warned us to be careful how we undertook 
to harness that team, as it was rather disposed 
to kick and bite. I must confess it was with 
| considerable trepidation that I set out from our 
| camp in the valley to make a sketch of the old 
Mission. 
A more desolate-looking place than Cocospera 
| does not, perhaps, exist in Sonora. A few Mex- 
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By-the-way, hadn't 
she seen me in Fris- 
co? My countenance 
was familiar. Didn't 
I keep bar on Dupont 
Street? No? Well, 
by jingo! that was 
funny. She was very 
glad we had come, 
any how; shook us 
by the hand again 
very cordially; had 
been expecting us for 
several days; wanted 
to make tracks from 
Cocospera as soon as 
possible; was getting 
tired of the so iety : 
good enough people 
in their way, but had 
no snap about them. 
She liked people with 
snap. These Mexi- 
cans were dead-alive 
sort of cusses. The 
men had no grit and 
the women no jingle. 
Thought, upon the 
whole, Cocospera was 
played out, and would 
prefer going to Santa 
Cruz. She claimed 
to be a native of Geor- 
gia, and was strong 
on Southern rights 
Said she had pro 
spected a while ir 
Australia, and bobbed 
: around Frisco for the 
THE FAST WOMAN. last few years. Got 
tired of civilization, 
ican and Indian huts, huddled around a ruinous | and came down in the steamer to Guyamas last 
old church, with a ghostly population of Greasers, | July in company with ‘‘a friend,” who left her 
Yaqui Indians, skeleton dogs, and seedy sheep, at Magdalena. Another ‘ friend” brought her 
is all that attracts the eye of a stranger under up here and went ‘‘a prospecting.” She had 
the best circumstances. Yet here lives the fa- claims, and expected they would turn out rich; 
ther-in-law of Pesquiera, Governor of Sonora— but, hang it all, she didn’t care a cuss about 
a poor old man, with a half-Indian family of the mines. The excitement pleased her; it 
children, of whom Pesquiera’s wife is one. At | was so jolly to be knockin’ around among the 
the date of our visit the Apaches had just clean- | Apaches! Wouldn't she like to skelp some of 
ed out the community of nearly all the cattle |’em; you bet she’d make jerked meat of their 
and sheep it possessed, killed one man, and fill- | ears if she once got a show at em! She didn’t 
ed the souls of the remainder with fear and trib- | speak Spanish; had been eight days at this 
ulation, so that the place presented a very de- infernal place among a set of scallywags wh« 
pressed appearance. To this there was but one didn’t understand her lingo. Was about ready 
exception—-tkat of our heroine, the unprotected to change her location; didn’t care a flip wher 
American female. I found her sitting upon a | it was, so there was fiddles around the premises 
pile of adobes outside a dilapidated Mexican | Was a photographer by profession; that was 
hovel, humming over in a lively strain some played out; dull work; didn’t pay. Hadn't 
popular ditty of the times. Poston seemed dis- any instruments at present, and wouldn’t pho- 
posed to evade the responsibility of his position | tograph scallywags any how. Heigh-ho! Rick- 
as commander-in-chief of the party by introduc- ety Jo! Great country this! 
ing me to her as a gentleman of a literary turn, Such was the style of address of this astound- 
who had taken a lively interest in her history. ing female. She was sharp, thin, and energet- 
She immediately arose and grasped me by the | ic, not very old, and comparatively good-look 
hand; I was just the man she was looking for. |ing. After she had shown us around the town, 
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making various sparkling comments upon the 
natives and their style of living, she ushered us 
into the church, smiling contemptuously at the 
sacred daubs on the walls. 

‘* Look-a-here !”’ said she, mounting a pile of 
rubbish and hauling out a couple of grinning 
skulls from an alcove; ‘that’s what we're all | 
coming to. Them’s monks. Don’t they look | 
jolly ?” 

I must confess I was a little shocked at her | 
levity, and mumbled over something about the 
dust of the dead. 


| 


**Bosh!” cried the lively female; ‘‘ what’s | 
the odds so long as we're happy! Your skull} 
and mine, and the skulls of a dozen more of 
us, may be foot-balls for the Apaches before a 
week.” 

I turned away and signalized Poston that we 
had better retire to camp. In the evening we 
had the honor of a visit from our fast friend. 
She stepped with a grand swagger into camp, 
nodded familiarly to the soldiers, and said, 
‘*Them’s the boys I like to see.” 

Poston’: buffalo-robe was spread on the ground 
close by our ambulance. Without the least hesi- 
tation she took possession of it, merely observ- 
ing, ‘‘Llike this. It suits me. A fellow can 
sleep like a top in such a bed as this!” 

From timé to time, as she gave us the benefit 
of her ideas touching the world and things gen- 
erally, she laughed heartily at the figure she 
would cut in society, sun-burnt, freckled, and 
dressed as she was; and varied the interest of 
the oreasion by singing a few popular songs, and 
reading choice selections of poetry from a book 
which she pulled out of a satchel belonging to 
one of the party. 

Having thus cast a glow of inspiration over 
the younger members of our command, she sud- | 
denly jumped up exclaiming, ‘‘ Hurrah, boys! 
Let’s stir up the town! Who's got a fiddle? 
By jingo we'll have a fandango !” 

Nobody had a fiddle, but there was a guitar 
in camp, and it was not long before the fandango 
was under a full head of steam. Greasers, Yaqui 
Indians, soldiers, and seforitas were at it full 
tilt, amidst all the noise and din and horrible 
confusion of a genuine Spanish bai/e. The fast | 
woman jumped and capered and pirouetted in a 
style that brought down the house; and it was 
long after midnight when our part of the com- | 
pany began to straggle into camp. 

As there was no room in the ambulance even | 
for so entertaining a companion, the proposition 
to transport her to some point of greater securi- 
ty on American soil was submitted to our gal- 
lant young Lieutenant, commander of the es- 
cort. The question was debated in camp, Was 
an American woman to be left by an American 
party in the midst of an Apache country? Had | 
her character any thing to do with the question | 
of humanity or the duty of placing her at some 
point where her life would be secure? Of course 
not. Go she must, and go she did, in the bag- 
gage-wagon. All along the road, in the wild- 
est and most dangerous places, she popped her 








| tenant that seemed likely to obliterate him fro 


| For the most part it is well watered. 


head out at intervals to see how things in gen- 
eral were flourishing; twitted the ‘‘ boys” on 
their style of riding; sang snatches of Opera. 


: : 
and was especially great on ballads for the mul 


titude. 
“When this cruel war is over,” 
she would scream at the top of her voice, ‘* Yo 
bet I'll go to Frisco, a kiting, a kiting, 
‘* As the swallows homeward fly.” 
Thus she entertained us, and thus she clung t: 


| US; taking a grip upon our unfortunate Lieu 


the face of the earth. She jolted and jogged 
along in the baggage-wagon to Santa Cruz, and 
didn’t like the place; she rattled on to the San 
Antonio ranch, and didn’t yearn to stay there; 
she jingled away to Tubac, and considered it tov 
infernally dull for a coyote or a wild-cat. In 
fact, she rather enjoyed sloshing around, and 
manifested a desire to accompany our expedi- 
tion throughout the entire range of our travels 
It was abundantly evident to us all that she was 
inspired with a romantic attachment for our gal- 
lant Lieutenant. The shafts of Cupid began to 
shoot from her glittering eyes, and their fatal 
influence became fearfully perceptible. He grew 
pale and weary ; was fretful and impatient; and 
seemed like a man burdened with heavy cares. 
After a week or so it became necessary to send 
the wagon down to Tucson for a fresh supply of 
provisions. The Lieutenant brightened up; a 
happy thought struck him ; he would shufile off 
this incubus that hung upon him like a cloud. 
What excuse he made I never could learn, but 
he packed up our enterprising female, addressed 
a note to the officer in command at Tucson, 
stating the causes which had induced him to 
give her transportation, and sent her to that 
tropical region, which he thought would be con 
genial to her tastes. The last I heard of her 
she was enjoying the hospitality of our vaquero. 

The country through which we passed after 
leaving the old mission of Cocospera, consists 
of a series of broad cafions and open valleys, 
abounding in rich pastures of gaeta - grass, 
patches of mesquit, and cactus of various kinds. 
A few 
abandoned ranch-houses and corrals on the way 


| . . . . . . 
| side indicated that it was once a grazing region 


for herds of cattle and sheep; but now it is a 
dreary waste, so far as animal life is concerned. 
The soil is rich, and the remains of acequias fo: 
irrigation show that it was once subject to cul- 
tivation. In such a region as this, favored by 


| the finest climate I have ever enjoyed, it is im- 


possible to estimate the variety and value of the 
crops which it is capable of producing. All th« 
vegetation of the temperate zones, and most of 
the plants known in the tropics, will flourish 
with wonderful luxuriance. Millions of acres 
of the finest lands thus lie idle in the northern 
part of Sonora. Probably these lands, owing to 


the long droughts which prevail every few years, 
will never be in much demand for farming pur- 
poses, but as ranges for cattle and sheep they 
The grass consists of three 


are unsurpassed, 
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principal varieties ; the sacatone, a coarse, thick, 
and strong variety, growing in bunches; the 
mesquit, which covers most of the lands lying 
within the range of the mesquit timber ; and the 
grama, or fine meadow-grass, occupying the 
open valleys and hill-sides, 

The rainy season commences in June and 
lasts generally till September. During the win- 
ter there is but little rain; but upon the open- 
ing of spring there are showers which start the 
vegetation. Immediately after the first heavy 
rain the earth becomes clothed in the richest 
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verdure. The trees 
burst forth into leaf. 
and the valleys and 
hills are decorated 
with flowers; the 
corn in the milpas 
springs 
the 
down 


into life; 
rush 
every 


streams 
from 
mountain 
and the 
earth rejoice s in 


cafon, 
thirsty 


the refreshing del 
uge. June is the 
season of greatest 
vegetable growth. 
So warm and po- 
is the ground 
that it quickly ab- 
sorbs the moisture, 
and in a few days 
after the 
rain one 
scarcely 


rous 


heaviest 

would 
believe 
such a blessing was 
ever ¢ njoy ed. Roar- 
ing torrents have 
become dry 
fic ods 
the 
lands have disap- 
peared, and the 
dry, cracked earth 
seems gasping for 
more water; 
tation begins to 
look parched; the 


grass is 


arro- 
that 
low 


Vas ; 
coV ered 


vere- 


scorched 


by the burning rays 


of the 
thus it continues 
till another torrent 
reinspires the earth 
with life and 
vigor. 

Our next camp- 
ing-place was at 
the ruins of 
Lazaro, an old mis- 
sionary establish- 
ment long 
gone todecay. The 
ranch of San Laza- 
ro is watered by 

the Santa Cruz River, and is one of the finest 
grazing regions in the State. As usual, it is 
now uninhabited. Lying immediately on on 

of the Apache trails, it has been robbed of its 
cattle, till nothing is left save the ruined 
adobe walls of the ranch-houses and mission, 
and the broken fences of the corrals and mil 
pas. At the time the mission was occupic 

by the Jesuit priests, San Lazaro must hav 

been in a high state of cultivation. The wall 
of the main building, within which we camped, 
show evidences of considerable 


sun; 


and 


new 


San 


since 


architectural 
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style. Guard-hous- 
es and watch-tow- 
ers are still to be 
seen; also the re- 
mains of an or- 
chard, with ace- 
quias for irrigation, 
and two large tanks 
for tanning hides. 
It was evident the 
good fathers were 
not deficient in in- 
dustry. 

Passing through 

the picturesque lit- 
tle cafion of San 
Lazaro, which ex- 
tends some three 
miles from the Mis- 
sion, we soon en- 
tered upon the pas- 
tures and milpas 
of Santa Cruz. 
Wild ducks were 
abundant here, and 
we killed « aough to 
last us for several 
days. 

The town of San- 
ta Cruz stands on 
a barren and ele- 
vated plateau, over- 
looking the grain- 
fields, and consists 
of a dilapidated 
ehurch and about 
eighty or a hundred 
adobe huts, inhab- 
ited by the usual 
population of Mex- 
icans, Indians, bur- 
ros, and dogs. It 
is the most north- 
ern town in Sono- 
ra, and derives its 
support chiefly from 
the corn-crops and 
a small trade with 
the Mowry or Pata- 
gonia mine. The 
total population is 
about four or five 
hundred. 

Owing to its elevation and the position of the 
surrounding mountains, Santa Cruz is, perhaps, 
the only inhabited spot in the State of Sonora 
which is cool all the year round. The water 
froze in our buckets while we camped in that 
vicinity ; and although the sky was clear the 
air was raw and penetrating. The valley is well 
irrigated, but the people are too idle and thrift- 
less to do more than derive a bare subsistence 
from the earth. Stealing and gambling are 
pursuits much more congenial to their tastes. 
Exposed to constant encroachments from the 
Apaches, and robbed of nearly all their stock, 








they seem to have no hope of bettering their con- 


dition. If it were not for the opening of the 
Mowry and San Antonio mines it is probabl 
Santa Cruz would be at this time entirely de- 
serted. There are no stores in the place. A 
German Jew, named Apfel, keeps mescal and 
a few dry-goods and trinkets. Supplies of goods 
and provisions to any great extent can only be 
had by sending to Magdalena. Flour, corn, and 
pinole may be had occasionally, but the supply 
is scanty and uncertain. 

I thought I had seen the concentration of 
filth, laziness, and inanity, and the perfection 








of vicious mixtures of races at Imuriz and Mag- 
dalena; but Santa Gruz caps the climax. The 
more southern towns possess at least the advant- 
age of a genial temperature, and it is not un- 
pleasant to see people enjoy the dolce fur niente, 
even if they indulge in it to excess. The chill- 
ing climate of Santa Cruz sweeps away all the 
dreamy illusions of indolence, and reduces the 
inhabitants to a condition of torpor depressing 
to witness. ‘Too inert to stir about and gather 
sufficient wood for a comfortable fire, a genuine 
native of this region sits shivering all day long 
ver three twigs of mesquit, his dirty serape 
irawn up over his shoulders, his skin a bilious 
black yellow, the inevitable cigarrito in his 
mouth; a score of starved coyote curs snapping 
around his heels; no gleam of hope in his eye, 
no spark of ambition in his nature—a dreary 
spectacle of wretchedness and inanity. 

Ask him the simplest question, and the ex- 
tent of his knowledge is quien sabe? His whole 
life is a quien sabe business, signifying nothing. 
The world can not afford a more depressing 
specimen of degraded humanity. 

An incident that occurred during our stay 
will show the shifts to which these wretched 
beings resort to procure the means of subsist- 
ence. In passing through the cafion of San 
Lazaro, one of the escort picked up a few sticks 
of wood which he found lying by the side of a 
broken-down fence, and threw them in the box 
yf the forage-wagon, as was customary before 
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entering camp, for convenience in starting a 
fire. No sooner had we halted on the Plaz: 
than a miserable-looking wretch, shrinking int 
the folds of his serape, made a formal call upon 
our Lieutenant in company with the Alcalde, 
and demanded “cinco pesos” for the wood, al- 
leging that it was gathered on his ground, and 
formed a part of his fences. There had not 
been a fence in use at the place in question fo: 
over three years, and the professed owner of th: 
wood no more dared to venture that far from 
Santa Cruz than to enter an Apache strong-hold 
The Lieutenant offered him fifty cents for th 
wood, preferring not to have any dispute about 
it; but he indignantly rejected the offer, and in- 
sisted upon the amount originally demanded. 
The Lieutenant then proposed to return him 
the wood (about an armful) which was also re- 
jected. To avoid the unpleasant results of a 
storm that was gathering in the faces of our indig- 
nant volunteers, who were spoiling for a chanc: 
to raze the town, we repacked the wagons, and 
proceeded on our journey. That evening we 
camped seven miles from Santa Cruz, at the 
hacienda of the San Antonio mines, where we 
learned all the particulars in relation to the un- 
happy fate of Mills and Stevens, whose tragic 
death occurred in an adjacent cafion. 

In my next I propose to give an account of 
our tour among the silver mines of Patagonia 
(now called the Mowry Mines), Santa Rita, and 
Cerro Colorado. 


SANTA CRUZ GREASERS. 
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DICTATING DISPATOHES BY MOONLIGHT. 


II.—SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 

The Situation of Vicksbyrg.—General Sherman's Assault. 
—General Grant’s Movement.—Williams’s Cut.—The 
Lake Providence Scheme.—The Moon Lake Scheme.— 
The Steele’s Bayou Plan.—The March from Milliken’s 
Landing.—Running the Batteries.—The Landing at 
Bruinsburg.—General Grant's Baggage.—Movements of 
General Sherman.—Celerity of General Grant’s March. 
—Battle of Oak Hills.—Farnden’s Creek.—Capture of 
Jackson.—Battle of Champion's Hill.—Battle of Big 
Black River.—The Investment.—The Siege.—The Sur- 
render. 

HE city of Vicksburg, about four hundred 
miles above New Orleans, is situated on a | 
bluff on the east bank of the Mississippi, which 
commands the stream for many miles above and 
below. The nature of the location renders it 
nearly impregnable against any attack by wa- | 
ter. The peculiarities of the surrounding coun- | 
try render it exceedingly difficult of military | 
approach by land. 
Early in January, 1861, the rebels commenced 
throwing up batteries at this spot, and after the | 
fall of Island No. 10 their fortifications were 
greatly enlarged and strengthened. In June, 

1862, some abortive attempts were made toward 

the reduction of the place by Admiral Farragut, 

who ascended the river with a fleet from New | 

Orleans. After several weeks of bombardment 

it became evident that the place could not be 


| taken without the co-operation of a land fore: 


and the fleet withdrew. At this time Vicks 
burg was the only fortified place on the Missis- 
sippi held by the rebels. During this summer 
however, they took possession of Port Hudson, 
nearly three hundred miles below, which they 
strongly fortified that ships might be prevented 
from ascending from New Orleans to co-operat 
in the reduction of Vicksburg. They were s« 
far successful in this movement that it becam« 
necessary to assail Vicksburg from above by the 
army of General Grant. 

Immediately after the battle of Corinth ar- 
rangements were made for this enterprise. On 
the 20th of September, 1862, an expedition sect 
sail from Memphis under General Sherman. It 
consisted of a fleet of one hundred transports, 
several gun-boats, and a force of about fifteen 
thousand men. They arrived at the mouth of 
the Yazoo, just above Vicksburg, on Saturday 
morning, September 29. A line of high bluffs 
here fringe the eastern shores of both the Yazox 
and the Mississippi. This bluff on the Yazoc 


lis at a short distance from the river, and the 


intervening space consists of a low and marshy 
bottom, often overflowed by the swellings of the 
stream, and at all other times intersected by 
sluggish bayous. This chain of bluffs frowned 
with batteries on the summit and sides, and with 
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rifle-pits near the base. ‘he plan of attack was 
for General Sherman to assail these works in 
front, while General Grant, advancing by the 
way of Jackson, was to charge them in the rear. 
But by the inconceivable imbecility of a subor- 
jinate at Hollis Springs, a raiding party of reb- 
els had fallen upon our magazines of supplies 
there, and had destroyed two millions’ worth in 
General Grant was thus delayed. 
General Sherman heroically, perhaps imprudent- 
lv, resolved to make the attempt alone. 

“On the very day of the disembarking of the 


a few hours. 


ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 
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troops General Sherman, encountering but slight 
opposition, pushed his army across the marshy 
river bottom to near the edge of the bluff. The 
next morning the engagement was opened, first 
with an impetuous fire of artillery, and then with 
an infantry charge upon the first line of the rebel 
rifle-pits. The heroic enterprise was crown 

with success, and as the patriots swarmed int 
the ¢ ipture d works the rebels fled to their sec- 
ond line of defense. 


In the mean time the reb 


els had concentrated a great force within thei: 
ramparts, while but one-half of the patriot army 


designed for the enterprise 
the field. Sunday 
and a part of Monday were 
spent by both armies in prep- 
aration for the decisive con- 
flict, while each endeavored 
to annoy the other by occa- 
sional artillery firing. Gen- 
eral Sherman, having thrown 


was in 


several bridges across the bay- 
ous, ordered a general assault 
at two o'clock Monday after- 
noon. 

At the appointed hour th¢ 
storm burst in all its fury 
The hill belched forth flame 
and smoke, with 
of the earth 


nons’ roar, as the ugh 


tremblings 
under the can- 
a hun 
dred volcanoes were in 
lent eruption. The soldiers, 
in the charge, were compelled 


vlo- 


to wade the bayous and strug- 
gle through the swamps. Gen- 
eral Blair’s horse became hope- 
lessly mired, and he slid from 
him and led his brigade, whic} 
was the charge, 


foot. De Courcey’s brigad 


first in 


was next; but his men press- 
cd forward so vehemently in 
the daring onset that it was 
difficult to tell which 
brigade was in the advanc« 
Onward they swept through 
flame, and smoke, and blood, 
leaving the dying and the 
dead behind them, climbing, 
crawling, fighting their way 
up the slope, with the desper- 
ation of men resolved to con- 
quer or to die. 

Theirthinned ranks, breath- 
less and bleeding, reached the 
centre of the enemy’s works. 
Here they were assailed by an 
awful fire from outnumbering 
oes nearly surrounding them. 
Bravely they had won their 
position ; but it was found im- 
possible to hold it. Oneghird 
of Blair’s division, in this ter- 
rible charge, had been placed 
hors du combat. They had 


soon 
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taken both the first and second line of the rebel 
intrenchments, and yet they found but defeat in 


their victory. Such a destructive storm of shot 
and shell was poured in upon them that they 
were compelled precipitately to retire. With 
saddened hearts they yielded to the cruel neces- 
sity. General Blair, who was one of the first 
to ascend, was the last to leave the hill. 

Such was the battle of Chickasaw Bluffs. It 
was a brave but desperate conflict. The patri- 
ots accomplished all that mortal valor could 
achieve. But the experiment proved that it 
was impossible to carry those frowning heights, 
by charging them in the face of all their batter- 
ies with but half of the army commissioned for 
the enterprise. 

Any further attempt to carry Vicksburg from 
this direction, and with the force then at Gen- 
eral Sherman’s disposal, would be manifestly 
fruitless. Preparations were accordingly made 
to withdraw from the scene of the disaster and | 
return to Memphis. Nearly four months now | 
elapsed while more formidable preparations were | 
being made for the renewal of the assault upon 
Vicksburg. On the 29th of January, 1863, 
General Grant, descending the Mississippi with 
gun-boats and transports, landed a portion of 
his army a few miles above Vicksburg, on the 
western shore, at Milliken’s Bend. Another | 
portion he landed a little farther down the riv- | 
er, here about a mile wide, opposite Vicksburg, 
at Young’s Point. Under this indefatigable 
commander there was now commenced a series | 
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of operations almost unparalleled 
e" in the history of military science. 

‘ The Mississippi River, fed by 
innumerable tributaries, empty- 

ing their floods into this majestic 

stream from all directions, is sub 

ject to sudden and great changes 

in its volume of water. The coun- 

try around, low and marshy, is oft- 

en flooded for leagues in the swell- 

ings of the river, the stream ex- 

panding often into an almost il- 

limitable ocean, spreading throug] 

sombre forests and over gloomy 

morasses. ‘Through a region of 

hundreds of square miles this coun 

try, sublimely dreary, where God, 

by the slow deposit of ages, is pre 

paring soil for future tillers, nov 

presents bogs, and lakes, and slug- 

gish bayous, the congenial hom« 

of alligators and all unclean re} 

tiles. Mosquitoes, the vilest of 

earth’s tormentors, darken the air 

Majestic trees, draped in funereal 

moss, overhang these gloomy wa 

ters, while the rankest undergrowt! 

of every tough, creeping, climbing, 

intertwining. shrub renders th 
boundless thicket almost impene- 

trable. 

Where the land is sufficiently 
raised above the water to be cul- 
tivated, it is protected from the spring and 
autumnal freshets by dykes or levees, artifi- 
cial mounds of earth, about ten feet high and 
fifteen feet wide, constructed, at an immens 
expense, along the river banks. Vicksburg 
is situated upon the eastern bank of the river, 
on a high bluff, near the point of one of th 


| most majestic bends of the stream. On the op- 


posite or western shore of the peninsula formed 


| by the bend the land is low and protected by a 


dyke. In the attempt upon Vicksburg by Com- 
modore Farragut’s fleet General Williams had 


}essayed to cut a canal across the neck of this 


a 


FIRST EXPERIMENT—WILLIAMS'S CANAL. 








nana en ; heres 
peninsula, hoping thus to change the channel 
of the river. This would leave Vicksburg an 
inland town of no military importance. Our 
ships could ascend and descend the stream far 
beyond the reach of the Vicksburg batteries. 
Che plan was abandoned then, in consequence 
of the low state of the water. 

General Grant's first attempt upon Vicksburg 
was by the renewal of this experiment. He 
hoped at least thus to secure a channel for the 
passage of his transports. Accomplishing this 
1e could land his troops below Vicksburg, and 
thus gain a position to assault the city from its 
rear. For six weeks thousands of hands were 
incessantly at work in this vast trench, and the 
xyes of the nation anxiously watched the pro- 
When the 
1early two-thirds done an unfortunate break in 
the dam, at the upper end of the canal, flooded 
the immense ditch with water, effectually 1 
ping all further work. Before this injury could 
be repaired the period of high-water passed 
away and the enterprise was abandoned. 


gress of the enterprise. work was 
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SEOOND EXPERIMENT BY LAKE PROVIDENCE. 


General Grant, aware of the grandeur of the 
task before him, and of the uncertainty of the 
success of the canal, had instituted other meas- 
ures to be carried on simultaneously. While a 
portion of his army were busy with pickaxe and 
spade at Young’s Point, another body of men 
were detailed for a somewhat similar operation 
up the river nearly seventy miles north from 
Vicksburg. Here there is found, about five 
miles west of the river, a large expanse of water 
called Lake Providence. A bayou full of snags, 
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the entangling forest, con- 


lake 
ke. 


and winding through 
nected the southern extremity of tl with 
This 
sheet of water, thirty miles in extent, found an 
outlet River which emptied into 
the Black River, which last stream flowed slug- 
Could the bi 
they would enter t 


Is 
the northern extremity of Swan La 


in the Tensas 


gishly into the Red River. 
scend by this route 
It 


apparently only necessary to cut a canal, 


sissippi several miles below Natchez. 


miles long, through the morass, dig out the shal- 
lows, drag out th 1-fi 


snags, cut away the wind-falls 
and saw off the 


gigantic stumps, through this 
route of more than one hundred and fifty miles, 
to give us, as it were, a new Mississippi parall 
with the old one. 
Stupendous as tl 
means Quixotic. 


is plan was, it was by 
The river is continually a 
doning its old channels and finding new or 
A glance at the 
not be strange 


should 


region thus to 


map will show that it w 
if in this way the channel of 

stream ged even to the Gulf. 
The be traversed was gl 


f 
wild, desolate, and mostly uninhabited. 


be char 
Here 
and there could be found a spot of sunny soil in 
the midst of the pestilential morass. In that 
dreary wilderness the gaged in 
one of the most stupendous enterprises of war 
had no human foe to fear. N aper ¢ 
spondents kept the community well informed 


adventurers en 
rre- 
respecting the progress of these plans. Many 
the result. It 
was even by some apprehended that the chan- 
nel of the river would be changed all the way 
to the Gulf, leaving both Natchez and New O: 
leans inland towns far away to the east of that 
great river upon which their existence depe 
ed. One letter-writer, in the flush of antici 
pated success, writes : 


were very sanguine respecting 


nd 


‘*The control of the Mississippi is almost 
within our grasp. Even if we have to desolate 
Even 
if we shall be obliged to leave New Orleans, thx 
removal of a few spadefuls of dirt may give us 
the outlet to the sea undisputed.” 

The canal was successfully opened. One 
steamer and a few barges entered the lake and 
began to descend the sluggish bayous. But the 
river persisted in its old course. As the waters 
of the spring flood fell, the new channel became 
but a shallow creek, through which the majestic 
stream scorned to flow. West Louisiana was 
not flooded, New Orleans was not left to dust 
and ashes. The Lake Providence canal proved 
a failure—one of those failures through a series 
of which keen sagacity and indomitable energy, 
fruitful in resources and never discouraged, often 
accomplishes its most signal successes. 

There was a third plan to be tried. One 
hundred and fifty miles north of Vicksburg in 
an air line, and nearly opposite St. Helena, 
there is on the eastern shore of the river a sheet 
of water called Moon Lake. It is separated 
from the river but by a narrow strip of land, a 
few hundred yards wide. From this 
crooked and narrow stream, known 


West Louisiana, we may save the nation. 


lake a 


as the Ya- 
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z00 Pass, leads into the Coldwater River. This | average rate of speed should have been but a 
again enters into the Tallahatchie, which in turn | mile in three hours and a half. 
empties into the Yazoo, about seventy miles north The expedition succeeded at length in sur- 
of Vicksburg. It was decided to cut a canal | mounting all obstacles, and passing through the 
into Moon Lake, clear the obstructions from | Tallahatchie they entered the Yazoo. Here, ir 
Yazoo Pass, and by this series of streams gain a | a commanding position, the rebels had erected 
position in the rear of the rebel forti- 
fications at Haines’s Bluff, near the 
mouth of the Yazoo. 
The canal was speedily cut, and 
the steamboats, entering Moon Lake, 
commenced their perilous descent 
through these labyrinthine streams, 
along which the canoe of the Indian 
had never yet been paddled. The 
task was one of extremest difficulty. 
The crooked channel was overhung 
by the gigantic branches of cypress 
and sycamore trees, sweeping low 
down over the water and render- 
ing the passage almost impossible. 
Gnarled roots and stumps and snags 
obstructed the channel. The flood 
of the swollen Mississippi rushing 
through the bayous created a swift 
and dangerous current. Upon these 
whirling streams the steamers were 
drifted along, using their paddle- 
wheels only in backing water to 
check their otherwise too rapid mo- 
tion. They found it frequently nec- 
essary to make an entire stop to re- 
move obstructions. Under these cir, 
cumstances it is not strange that their EXPLORING A BAYOU. 
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a position in the rear of the bat- 
teries frowning upon the bluffs 
The expedition was accompanied 
by a considerable force of infantry 
under General Sherman. The pro- 
gress of the boats was very slow 
The Admiral was compelled to cut 
his way through an almost impen- 
etrable forest. Meanwhile the reb- 
els gathered in force to dispute his 
advance. Their sharp-shooters, 
lurking in every thicket, and be- 
hind every concealment, threw bul- 
lets with unerring aim upon his 
decks, and upon every working 
party. They felled huge forest 
trees across his path to retard his 
advance, and in the rear of his 
passage to prevent hisreturn. The 
danger of being caged and captured 
in this hideous wilderness became 
imminent. The expedition had 
nearly reached the Sunflower River 
when their peril became manifest- 
ly so great that prudence demand- 
ed that they should retrace their 
steps. In safety they accomplished 
their return. Thus ended the last 
of these marvelous and heroic at- 
tempts to capture Vicksburg by 
digging canals and _ traversing 
IN THE SWAMPS. bayous. 
‘What next ?” the nation anx 
. fort. Surrounded by illimitable bogs it was|iously inqmred. “Nothing!” was the response 
impossible to approach these formidable works | of all timid souls. But this was not General 
by land. ‘The wooden gun-boats had but small| Grant’s response. He had put his hand to the 
chance against their formidable batteries. For | plow, and was not disposed to look back. At no 
two days the rebel ramparts were fiercely bom- | time had General Grant depended upon the suc- 
barded from the boats, but it was all in vain. | cess of either of these movements. He fully ap- 
lhe fort could not be reduced, and it 
could not be passed. This plan thus 
had also failed, and the expedition re- 
turned to its point of departure. 

Weak souls are disheartened by ob- 
stacles. Strong ones are only incited 
by them to more heroic endeavor. Gen- 
eral Grant does not appear to have 
been in the slightest degree discouraged. 
“Try, try again,” was his motto. About 
seven miles up the Yazoo, from its en- 
trance into the Mississippi, there is the 
mouth of a stream known as Steele’s 
Bayou. This bayou is connected with 
a labyrinthine net-work of creeks, called 
Black Bayou, Rolling Fork, and Sun- 
flower River. These sluggish waters 
have several entrances into the Yazoo, 
one of the most important of which is 
just below Yazoo City. By this suc- 
cession of streams a complete circuit of 
Haines’s Bluff is made. 

Admiral Porter on the 14th of March 
started with a gun-boat fleet, determ- 
ined, if possible, to force a passage 
through this tortuous, tangled, and 
hitherto impervious channel, to attain 
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preciated the philosophy of the declaration of 
Holy Writ: ‘‘In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand, for thou 
knowest not which may prosper, whether this or 
that.” Other plans were already fully matured 
in hismind. But they could not be consummated 
until a fall of the water should render it pos- 
sible for the army to traverse the marshy coun- 
try on the western banks of the river opposite 
Vicksburg. In the mean while the measures 
already attempted, which certainly presented a 
fair chance of success, served to oecupy the 
army, to engage the thoughts and feed the hopes 
of the country, always impatient of idleness, and 
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to divert the attention of the enemy from those 
| designs in which General Grant reposed his ul- 
timate hopes. 

General Sherman’s desperate assault had de- 
monstrated that Vicksburg could not be taken 
by a direct attack from the river. The failure 
of the Yazoo expedition, and the expedition 
through Steele’s Bayou, proved that the fortress 
could not be approached for assault from the 
north. One alternative remained. It was to 
effect the transportation of the troops to some 
| point south of Vicksburg, cross the river, and 
thus gain a position in the rear. But how could 
this be accomplished ? Some of the gun-boats 
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might. by chance, run the terrible batteries ; but 
how could the troops be transported down the 
river? The attempt to convey transports around 
the Vicksburg batteries by the Williams's Canal, 
and by Lake Providence, had both failed. Au- 
dacity attempted and accomplished that which 
the most skillful engineering could not achieve. 
As soon as the spring flood had sufficiently 
fallen to render it possible, General Grant or- 
dered his forces to advance by land through 
the forest, and threading the edge of the morass 


on the western shore of the river, entirely con- | 
cealed from observation, to march from Milli- | 


ken’s Landing above the rebel ramparts to New 


Carthage below. In this movement General 
M‘Clernand, with the Eleventh Army Corps, 
led the advance. It had been necessary to delay 
this enterprise until the water in the river and 
the bayous should recede. Still the road was 
all but impassable. It lay through a vast bog, 
intersected with numerous bayous half-flooded 
with water. The heavy artillery wheels cut 
through the slime and the mud, rendering the 
path a perfect mortar-bed, through which the 
men and horses waded knee-deep, and where 
the hubs of the wheels often disappeared from 
sight. The advance of the army was found to 
be utterly impracticable, except by the building 
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of corduroy roads, cutting outlets for 
the egress of the water, and bridging 
the bayous. In fact, the army had to 
build for itself, under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances, a military road as 
it advanced. Twenty miles of levee 
had to be most carefully guarded lest 
it should be cut by the enemy, and 
the whole country flooded. 

The vigilant foe got some intima- 
tion of this movement, notwithstand- | 
ing it had been most carefully con- 
cealed. As the patriot troops ap- 
proached New Carthage they found 
that the rebels had cut the levee, and 
the surrounding country was so flood- 
ed that New Carthage was converted 
into an island. After ineffectual at- 
tempts to bridge the rushing waters, o1 
to cross them in boats, it was found 
necessary to march in search of some 
point farther down the river. Inspir- 
ited rather than discouraged by such 
obstacles the heroic band pressed on, 
and after having constructed seventy 
miles of road, and about two thou- 
sand feet of bridging, they reached 
their final destination. 

A considerable part of the army 
was now south of Vicksburg, but on 
the wrong side of the river, which 
here rushed along, a wide, deep, tur- 
bid torrent. They had no means of 
crossing; and as the rebels had a 
strong array of batteries st Port Hud- 
son, no transports covid be sent up the river 
to their aid. But without transports the river 
could not be crossed. General Grant was pre- 
pared for this emergency. 
undertake the apparently desperate enterprise 
of running the terrific batteries with his steam- 
boats. 


Three transports and eight gun-boats, in a | 


bend of the river where they were secluded from 
all observation, were secretly prepared for the 
trying ordeal. The transports were plain, wood- 
en boats. Speed was essential to their safety, and 
capaciousness necessary to render them useful 
should they reach the army below. The boilers 


were carefully protected by bales of cotton and | 


hay on the side exposed to the batteries. The en- 
gines were put in the best possible running order. 
An ingenious contrivance was adopted to pre- 
vent any gleam of the fires from reaching the 
eyes and guiding the aim of the foe. It was 
not deemed right to command men to engage in 
an enterprise so desperate, and volunteers were 
called for. More came forward than could 
be accepted, and the eager aspirants agreed to 
abide the decision of the lot. The excitement 
was intense to see who would be the favored 
ones. Pilots, engineers, firemen, deck hands, 
had eagerly proffered their services for one of 
the most perilous enterprises in which one could 
engage. One single regiment furnished one 
hundred and thirty-two such volunteers. The 





He had resolved to | 





A GENERAL ON DUTY. 


contest among them was so great that a boy, 
who was a successful drawer, was offered onc 
| hundred dollars for his place. He rejected the 
offer, held his post, and passed the batteries in 
| safety. Such was the spirit which animated 
|the American patriots in this war against re- 
bellion. 

The plan was for the gun-boats to pass down 
| in single file, and, when opposite the batteries, 
| to open upon them a terrific fire. Under cover 
of this fire, and sheltered by the gun-boats, the 
transports were to endeavor to run by unseen 
A little before midnight, when most of the lights 
had disappeared in Vicksburg and silence reign- 
ed over both of the camps, the gun-boats, one 
after another, huge shadowy masses, emerged 
from their concealment and floated silently down 
thestream. The patriot army breathlessly watch- 
ed the movements of these clouds of darkness, 
from which war’s most awful thunders were soon 
|to burst. Three quarters of an hour of silence 
| elapsed, when two flashes from one of the Vicks- 
| burg batteries, followed by a roar which shook 
the hills, announced the opening of the sublime 
drama. In an instant the whole line of bluffs 
| was ablaze with fire. The three transports, the 
| Forest Queen, Hi nry Clay, and Silver Ware, 
| were now on the most impetuous rush down the 
stream. The iron-clad gun-boats lay squarely 
before the city, from twenty-five guns pouring 
their storm of shell, grape, and shrapnell direct- 
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ly into its streets. Suddenly a gleam of light | 
appeared, and an immense bonfire blazed from 
one of the hills of Vicksburg, converting night 
into day. The beacon-flame lit up the river so 
brilliantly that every boat was exposed to the 
careful aim of the batteries. The first of the | 
transports, the Forest Queen, received two shots, 
which so disabled her that she floated helpless 
upon the current. She was immediately taken 
in tow by a gun-boat, and carried without far- 
ther injury down the stream. The next trans- | 
port, the Henry Clay, was struck by a shell, | 
which set her cotton on fire. The curling flames 
grew every moment more brilliant, throwing up 


huge billows of smoke, and the majestic fabric 
floated down the stream a mountain of fire. 
The crew took to their boats and escaped on the 
western shore. The doomed vessel was burn- 
ed to the water’s edge. The Silver Wave ran 
the fiery gauntlet without being touched. No 
one on either transport was injured. The whole 
of the eight gun-boats reached their journey’s 
end without material damage. On the Benton, 
Porter’s flag-ship, one man was killed and two 
wounded. The batteries extended along a line 
of eight miles. One hour and a quarter was 
occupied in passing them. 

The injuries which the boats received in run- 
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ning the batteries were speedily repaired by vol- 
unteer mechanics, who came forth from the 


ranks, ready for any work in wood or iron, and | 


who were skillful artisans in all the most diffi- 
cult departments of mechanics. 

‘*It is a striking feature,” says General Grant, 
‘*so far as my observation goes, of the present 
volunteer army of the United States, that there 
is nothing which men are called upon to do, 
mechanical or professional, that accomplished 
adepts can not be found for the duty required 
in almost every regiment.” 

The success of this experiment was so grati- 
fying that on the 22d of April six more trans- 
ports were sent down the stream, towing twelve 
barges loaded with forage. One of these trans- 
ports, the Tigress, received a shot below the wa- 
ter-line, and sank on the Louisiana shore. The 
rest, with one-half of the barges, got through 
with but trifling damage. 

On the 29th of April the fleet and army were 
ready for action. A little below Vicksburg, 
and on the same side of the river, is the town 
of Grand Gulf. Here General Grant had ex- 
pected to effect a landing, and make it, for the 
time being, the base of his operations against 
Vicksburg. But the rebels, anticipating the 
danger, had planted batteries there and dug 
rifle-pits. It was not, however, supposed that 
these works were very formidable, but that, un- 
der protection of the gun-boats, General Grant 
would be able to land a sufficient force to carry 
them by assault. Admiral Porter, with the 
gun-boats, opened fire on the 29th, and contin- 
ued the bombardment for five hours. General 
Grant, who witnessed the battle from a tug in 
the middle of the stream, says, 

‘*Many times it seemed to me that the gun- 
boats were within pistol-shot of the enemy’s bat- 
teries.”” , 

The attempt, however, proved unsuccessful. 
The gun-boats, having exhausted all the ener- 
gies of valor and of skill, were, a little after 
noon, compelled to withdraw, leaving the prin- 
cipal battery of the rebels apparently uninjured. 
During all the time this bombardment was rag- 
ing the army had been impatiently waiting upon 
the transports the moment when their advance 
would be ordered. The withdrawal of the 
fleet filled them with disappointment, for it 
seemed that the whole expedition had proved 
a failure. 

General Grant, however, was prepared for this 
emergency, as he had been for all others. A 
previous reconnoissance had disclosed a good 
landing at a point a short distance below, called 
Bruinsburg. He immediately disembarked his 
troops, and ordered them to continue their march 
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General Grant himself was the first man to step 
upon the bank. 

One of the ever-friendly negroes was at hand 
to guide him through this unknown land by a 
good road from Bruinsburg to Port Gibson. a 
small town situated back from the river, in ; 
southeasterly direction from Grand Gulf. This 
movement, in landing one corps of his army, 
the Thirteenth, under General M‘Clernand, «1 
the eastern banks of the river, was bold even t 
audacity. The enemy were strongly intrenched 
just above him, in superior force, commanding 
the river. General Sherman was still left with 
one corps above Vicksburg, for a purpose whict 
will soon appear. Grant’s line of communica 
tion was long and liable toattack. All the pro- 
visions of his army had to be conveyed by wagons 
down the western banks of the river, by the mili- 
tary road which he had constructed. The coun- 
try through which he was to advance was wild, 
entirely unknown, very sparsely inhabited, full 
of hills and gloomy ravines, most admirably 
adapted for defensive warfare. Every thing 
now depended upon celerity of movement and 
almost reckless bravery. General Grant ordered 
his troops to march with as little baggage as pos- 
sible. He set them the example. 

‘He took with him,” says the Hon. Mr. 
Washburne, of Illinois, who accompanied th« 
expedition, ‘‘ neither a horse, nor an orderly, 
nor acamp chest, nor an over-coat, nor a blanket, 
nor even a clean shirt. His entire baggage for 
six days was a tooth-brush. He fared like th 
commonest soldier in his command, partaking 
of his rations and sleeping upon the ground with 
no covering but the canopy of heaven.” 

The attention of the main rebel army at 
Vicksburg was successfully diverted from thes¢ 
operations by the feint of an attack upon their 
works by the Fifteenth Corps, left behind under 
the impetuous Sherman. In co-operation with 
the fleet under Admiral Porter, a vigorous as- 
sault was made upon the rebel works at Haines’s 
Bluff, on the 29th and 30th of April, just at the 
time when General Grant was landing at Bruins- 
burg. While the fleet opened a fierce bombard- 


| ment on the batteries, the troops landed under 


down the western banks of the river about three | 


miles. Their movement was buried in the for- 
est, so that the foe could not perceive it. That 
night he ran the Grand Gulf batteries with his 
transports, and the next morning but one, on 
the 30th of April, triumphantly, and without | 
the loss of a man, landed the whole force he had 


with him on the eastern shore of the river. | 





cover of the fire, and made preparations as though 
to attempt to carry the works by storm. By 
this ruse the rebels were prevented from sending 
a combined force to crush General Grant, nov. 
advancing from the south. This object being 
accomplished, General Sherman re-embarked his 
troops, and following General Grant, marched 
them rapidly across the peninsula from Milli- 
ken’s Landing, and down the western banks of 
the river to the transports. He effected a junc- 
tion with Grant’s main army about the 8th of 
May. 

But General Grant, aware of the importance 
of the utmost possible celerity in such a move- 
ment as he had undertaken, did not wait for the 
arrival of General Sherman’s corps. 

**T deemed it a matter of vast importance,” 
he said, ‘‘ that the highlands should be reached 
without resistance.” 
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He accordingly directed General M‘Clernand 
with his corps to march directly for the interior, 
so soon as his troops could be provided with 
three days’ rations. He did not even wait for 
army wagons to be brought across the river. 
At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 30th of 
April, the very day on which the troops landed 
at Bruinsburg, General M‘Clernand’s corps com- 
menced its march. The road for two miles led 
along the levee. It then encountered the river 
bluffs, and, turning to the right, entered a hilly 
country, broken, precipitous, and rugged. It 
was the spring of the year, in almost a tropical 
clime. Beauty bloomed and fragrance was dif- 


fused all around them. Flowering shrubs em- 
broidered the hill-sides, and the utmost luxuri- 
ance of vegetation, in billows of verdure, feasted 
the eye. The natural enchantments of the scene 
were enhanced by the brilliant military array, 
climbing the hills and threading the valleys in a 
long line, presenting a scene of wonderful pic- 
turesque beauty. 

Even the waning day did not arrest their 
march. Through the still, cool, balmy hours 
of a brilliant night, they pressed joyously on un- 
til 2 o’clock in the morning. They were then 
brought to a sudden halt by a rebel battery which 
frowned upon an eminence directly before them. 
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As in the obscurity of that hour it was not pos-| field. This victory was attended with glorious 


sible to ascertain precisely its position, or the | results. 


The routed rebels retreated across the 


strength of its armament, the army were com- | Big Black River. Grand Gulf, thus outflanked 


pelled to wait patiently until morning. 
wearied soldiers were soon asleep. 
General Bowen had pushed out from his in- 
trenchments at Grand Gulf, and had planted 
his batteries on these commanding heights, 
hoping to hold the patriots in check until he 
could receive reinforcements. But Generals 
Grant and M‘Clernand allowed him no time to 
strengthen his position or to await his expected 
aid. 

With the earliest dawn the position of the 
rebels was carefully examined. Again a friend- 
ly negro came to our aid. He informed General 
M‘Clernand that the rebels had seized upon a 
point where the road forked. The two branches, 
however, leading by routes about two miles apart, 
both conducted to Port Gibson. The space be- 
tween the two roads and for miles around was 
diversified by open fields, thick woods, abrupt 
hills, and deep ravines. Both of the two roads 
ran along narrow ridges, where a small force 
could hold a much larger one at bay. The 
ravines on either side were filled with thick un- 
derbrush, and were almost impassable, affording 
excellent protection against a flank attack. The 
rebels occupied both of these roads. 

There was manifestly nothing to do but to 
fight, and that as quickly as possible. The posi- 
tion of the rebels was impregnable by a direct 
assault. Generals Hovey, Carr, and Smith, un- 
der the personal direction of General M‘Cler- 
nand, attacked upon the right, and steadily 
forced the enemy back. General Osterhaus led 
the assault on the left. For a time it required 
his utmost exertions to hold his own. Soon, 
however, a division of General M‘Pherson’s 
corps, under General Logan of Illinois, came to 
his aid. Thus reinforced, and leading a gal- 
lant charge in person against the foe, he routed 
the portion of the rebel line against which he 
advanced, capturing three cannon. 

Equally gallant and successful was a charge 
upon the right, by the Twelfth Division, under 
General Hovey of Indiana. But no valor ex- 
hibited on that day of heroic deeds is more wor- 
thy of honorable mention than that of Amos 
Neagle, a private in the Ninety-seventh Regi- 
ment of Illinois Cavalry, who captured the col- 
or-bearer and the colors of the Fifteenth Arkan- 
sas. The rebel banner was inscribed with the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


The | and no longer tenable, was precipitately aban- 
The rebel | doned, the guns spiked, and the ammunition de- 


stroyed. On the 3d of May the deserted works 
were taken possession of by the fleet. It becam 
immediately a very important base for General 
Grant’s supplies until his plans for the invest- 
ment of Vicksburg could be completed. 

The rebel army was now divided. General 
Bowen had retreated across the Big Black River. 
General Joe Johnston was gathering another 
rebel army at Jackson, the capital of the Stat: 
of Mississippi, an important military post situ 
ated at the junction of two railroads. The reb 
els had here large magazines of supplies. Gen- 
eral Pemberton was in command at Vicksburg 
He was to form a junction with and 
assail General Grant in front, while General 
Johnston, with the large force he was gathering 
was to fall on the patriot rear. The plan wa 
excellent, but General Grant spoiled its execu- 
tion. Deceiving his foes into the belief that h« 
was making arrangements to pursue the fugi 
tives across the Big Black, he suddenly and 
rapidly sent his whole army to the east, moving 
along the southern bank of the river. At the 
same time he abandoned his line of communica- 
tion with the Grand Gulf, depending for th 
supply of his army upon forage and such stores 
as he could take with him. 

In this advance General M‘Pherson’s corps 
took the right, moving directly upon Jackson, 
by the way of Raymond. Generals Sherman and 
M‘Clernand took the left, keeping close to th 
Big Black and threatening the railroad between 
Jackson and Vicksburg. The ferries across th: 
river were closely guarded so as to conceal Gen- 
eral Grant's real intentions. These several corps 
of the patriot army were carefully kept within 
supporting distance of each other. General 
Grant’s design was to seize the city of Jackson, 
scatter the army which Johnston was gathering 
there, and destroy the supplies he had accumu- 
lated. Then, having dispersed the one rebel 
army, he would turn suddenly about and destroy 
the other at Vicksburg. His plan was good. 
He accomplished it. 

On the 12th of May General Logan came uy 
with the enemy, two brigades strong, three miles 


3owen 





}in front of the town of Raymond. They were 
| advantageously posted in a piece of timber, but 


names of four battle-fields, “‘Oak Hills,” ‘* Elk- were driven out after some hard fighting. Fall- 


horn,” ‘‘ Corinth,” and ‘* Hatchie Bridge.” 
The battle occupied much of the day. Dur- 


ing the darkness of the succeeding night the | 


rebels retreated, leaving the road open for the 
march of the patriots to Port Gibson unopposed. 
The severity of this conflict may be estimated 
from the loss of the Union troops, which con- 
sisted of 130 killed 700 wounded and 3 missing. 
Five cannon and more than a thousand pris- 
oners were captured from the rebels. Grant’s 
dispatch to the Government, giving an account 
of the battle, was written by moonlight on the 


jing back a little way the rebels re-formed at 
Farnden’s Creek. The banks of the creek were 

steep, and there was but little water in the chan- 

nel. In front of the creek there was an open 

| field. The rebels, crouching in this natural rifle- 
pit, could effectually sweep the approach with 
their fire, while they were protected. 

Here again apparent rashness was the only 
| prudence. A charge was ordered, impetuously 
| made, and after a brief but terrible struggle the 

rebels were driven from their Irrking-place, and 
were again on the retreat. In this brief, fiery 
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storm of war the patriots lost 69 killed, 341 
wounded, and 32 missing. 
In Raymond copies of the Jackson papers of 


the previous day were found, from which the pa- | 


triots read with amusement that they had been 
thoroughly defeated at Grand Gulf and Port Gib- 
son, and were falling back to the protection of 
their gun-boats. The following day General 
M‘Pherson entered Clinton. That night the rain 
fell in torrents, and continued to fall until noon 
of the 14th, making the roads very miry. The 
advance was, however, still continued, and the 
troops, animated by past success, pushed for- 
ward through mud and rain without a murmur 


In the afternoon of the 14th the enemy wer 
again encountered, in line of battle, upon the 
crest of a hill over which the road passed, about 
two and a half milesfrom Jackson. At the foot 
of this hill there was an open plain which the 
rebel batteries effectually commanded. After a 
short artillery duel and some indecisive skirmish- 
ing, General Crocker ordered a charge. Th 
patriots, with slow, measured, and resolute step, 
with banners unfurled and bugle peals, as or 
dress parade, moved across the plain, and up the 
hill regardless of volley after volley of death- 
dealing bullets which greeted their approach. 
Though great rents were made in their line, and 
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the dead and the wounded were left strewed 
along their path, not a foot faltered. It was 
like the march of a spirit host, whom shot could 
not terrify and who returned no answering fire. 
Not until they were within thirty yards of the 
rebel line did the patriots discharge a gun. Then 
with unerring aim the whole line flashed with 
tire; and with a cheer, which burst simultane- 
ously and almost frenziedly from every throat, 
they rushed, with fixed bayonets, upon the foe. 

‘*Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 
just.” The guilty rebels, desperate men as they 
were, fighting not to establish but to overthrow 
free institutions, could not stand the onset, 
though they had every advantage of preparation 
and position. Their momentary resistance was 
swept away by the impetuosity of the charge. 
Breaking they fled in confusion, leaving a bat- 
tery of six pieces to fall into the hands of the 
patriots. The victors pressed joyously forward, 
and that night occupied Jackson, the capital of 
Mississippi. 

General Grant gave his bewildered foes no 
time to recover from their consternation. The 
*vening of the ‘capture of Jackson he learned 
that the rebel General Pemberton was advancing 
from Vicksburg to attack him in the rear. Leav- 
ing General Sherman to destroy the railroads, 
bridges, and governmental work-shops in Jack- 
son, he immediately faced about with the re- 
mainder of his army, and, by converging lines, 
advanced toward Edwards's Dépot, two miles east 
of the Big Black River. At this point the rebels 
were said to be strongly fortified. The rebel Gen- 
eral Johnston, with ten batteries of artillery and 
twenty-five thousand men, was preparing to de- 
scend from the North; and thus General Grant 
was to be crushed between these twoarmies. Gen- 
eral Grant’s salvation depended upon his crush- 
ing or dispersing the troops of Pemberton be- 
fore Johnston should arrive. General Pember- 
ton selected his position with skill, which he had 
acquired at the expense of the United States at 
West Point. The main road, by which the pa- 
triots must advance, passing over open fields, 
turned suddenly to the south, and ascended di- 
agonally a heavy swell of land with a precipitous 
front, called Champion's Hill. The upper side 
of this road and the crest of the hill was covered 
with thick timber. Below were open fields. 
The rebels had stationed themselves under cov- 
er of these woods. Their batteries commanded 
the road and swept the open fields. 

Here General Grant came upon the foe, and 
immediately opened the drama of battle. Gen- 
eral Grant was upon the field, and commanded 
in person. The battle commenced about nine 
o'clock in the morning. The rebels, massing 
their forces, hurled them upon the centre of the 
patriot line, which was under the command of 
General Hovey. For a time he held his heroic, 
well-tried troops firm under the tremendous 
onset. But the fire grew hotter and deadlier. 
From the concealment of the woods incessant 
volleys of bullets swept their ranks, and no 
available shot could be returned. A more ter- 
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rible musketry fire was perhaps never expe- 
rienced. 

At length General Hovey was compelled to 
fall back. He did this, however, slowly and 
in perfect order, as he expected every moment 
reinforcements. Soon they arrived—General 
Quimby’s division of M‘Pherson’s corps. Thus 
strengthened he massed his artillery, concen- 
trated it upon the advancing foe, and brought 
them to a stand. Just at this moment came 
the word that General Logan had gained a posi- 
tion on the rebel left, and was threatening their 
rear. Then the order was given to charge 
With a cheer the patriots rushed on, and the 
rebels were driven back, pell-mell, to their thick- 
ets. Onward streamed the victors. The foe, 
vanquished, bewildered, disheartened, fled from 
their covert, and disappeared over the brow of 
the hill. The patriots were soon in possession 
of Edwards’s Station, but not until] the retreating 
rebels had set fire to five car-loads of ammuni- 
tion, which they had time to destroy but not to 
remove. 

Thus ended the battle of Champion’s Hill, or 
Edwards's Station. It was the most decisive of 
Grant’s battles in his advance on Vicksburg. I: 
really decided the campaign; for Generals Pem- 
berton and Johnston could no longer hope to ef 
fect a junction. Over one thousand prisoners 
and two batteries fell into the Union hands 
This great victory, however, was not purchased 
but at a corresponding price. Nearly one-third 
of General Hovey’s division was placed hors d 
The entire patriot loss was 429 killed, 
1842 wounded, and 189 missing. 

The next morning, the 17th, General M ‘Cler- 
nand, in hot pursuit of the foe, came upon them 
in force at the Big Black River. Here the fugi- 
tives had made another stand, determined to 
resist the passage. The position was admirabl 
for the purpose for which it was chosen, and a 
bloody battle was anticipated. As the patriot 
troops approached the river over a plain, they 
found before them a bayou, about twenty feet 
wide and three feet deep, which with wide pro- 
tecting sweep encircled a rebel battery of eight- 
een guns. Just beyond, on a bluff which fringed 
the farther bank of the river, were seen another 
array of batteries and of troops. The bayou 
broke out from the river above the hostile posi- 
tion, and, after the sweep of a mile, entered it 
below. Both the railroad and turnpike crossed 
the bayou and the river at this point, upon 
bridges, side by side. To reach the opposite 
shore it was necessary to march over the open 
plain, and cross both the bayou and the river 
in the face of the rebel batteries. 

General M‘Clernand immediately commenced 
an artillery attack upon the rebel position, to 
which there was a vigorous response. Almost 
at the first fire General Osterhaus was wounded 
so as to disable him. General A. L. Lee was 
assigned temporarily to his command. While 
this not very effectual conflict was taking plaee 
at the centre, General Lawler succeeded in ap- 
proaching quite near the rebel works on the 


combat. 
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right unobserved. Here, casting off their blank- 
ets and their knapsacks, and fixing their bay- 
onets, his men rushed from their concealment, 
passed the open field, and plunged into the stag- 
nant waters of the bayou. A murderous fire 
of shot and shell was instantly turned upon 
them, reddening the water with their blood 

3ut the assault from that direction was so 
sudden and unlooked-for that the rebel fire was 
not given with such destructive aim as usual. 
The bayou was successfully crossed, and the sur- 
render of.the rebel works demanded at the point 
of the bayonet. A score of extemporized white 
flags rose along the line, and the works were 
vielded without further resistance. The two 
bridges spanning the river were destroyed by 


rebels before the victorious patriots could 
3ut fifteen hundred prisoners with eight- 
een cannon, beside quite a supply of ammunition 
and small-arms, fell into the hands of the vic- 
The Union loss was 373 killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

In the mean time General Sherman had 
moved to a point above, and crossed the river 
on the 18th. Thence, turniug to the right, he 
marched for the Yazoo River, so as to come in 
upon the rear of the rebel works, which five 
months before he had endeavored in vain to 
carry by assault in front. Admiral Porter had 
been already several days in the Yazoo, waiting 
to co-operate with him in opening a new line of 
communication with the patriot army. 

The rebels now abandoned their position on 
the Big Black as no longer tenable. General 
M‘Clernand bridged the stream and pressed on 
toward Vicksburg, turning to the south as he 
approached the city. On the morning of the 
19th the doomed city was completely invested. 
The national lines extended from the Yazoo 
above to Warrenton on the Mississippi be- 
low. 


the 


cross. 


tors. 


fortress without a possibility of escape. 

The memorable events of the siege, which 
continued for about two months, we have not 
space to record. All the arts of offensive and de- 
fensive war were exhausted by the combatants. 
The rebels found themselves in a gripe which 
was daily tightening. Food became scarce. 
The soldiers were reduced to quarter rations. 
Ammunition failed. The patriot shot and shell 
began to explode in the heart of the city itself. 
The people lived in caves and cellars. Explod- 
ing mines opened immense gaps through the 
rebel ramparts. The 4th of July was now at 
hand. It was supposed that on that illustrious 
day the patriots would make their final assault. 
The weakened and disheartened garrison would 
be able to present but feeble resistance. On 
the 3d of July General Pemberton sent two of- 
ficers with a flag of truce to arrange terms for the 
capitulation. 

‘This I do,” he said, ‘*though fully able to 
maintain my position for an indefinite period of 
time, in order to avoid the further effusion of 
blood.” 

General Grant replied: ‘‘ Your note of this 


The rebel army were cooped up in their 


165 


date, just received, proposes an armistice of sev- 
eral hours for the purpose of arranging terms of 
capitulation through commissioners to be ap- 
pointed The effusion of blood you propos 


stopping by this course can be ended at any 


time you may choose by an unconditional sur- 
Men who have 
shown so much endurance and courage as thos 
now in Vicksburg will always challenge the re 
spect of an adversary, and I can assure you wil 
be treated with all the respect due them as pris 
oners of war. I do not favor the appointing 
commissioners to arrange terms of capitulation 


render of the city and garrison. 


because I have no other terms than those indi- 
cated above.” 

General Grant was then requested to hold : 
personal interview with General Pemberton. H: 
consented. At 3 o'clock that afternoon. at 
preconcerted signal, General Grant, accompa- 
nied by Generals M‘Pherson and A. J. Smit 
and General Pemberton, accompanied by Ger 
eral Bowen and Colonel Montgomery, stepped 
out simultaneously from their respective fortifi 
cations. They met in an open space betwee: 
the two lines, under the shade of a giganti 
oak. The respective armies, swarming like bees 
upon their ramparts, watched with intensest in 
terest the interview which involved results 
vast. General Pemberton was the first to speak 

** General Grant,” said he, ‘‘I meet you it 
order to arrange terms for the capitulation of 
the city of Vicksburg and its garrison. What 
terms do you propose ?” 


S« 
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** Unconditional surrender!” was the reply. 

‘*Unconditional surrender!” repeated Gen- 
eral Pemberton. ‘ Never, so long as I have a 
man left me. I will fight rather.” 

‘*Then, Sir,” rejoined General Grant, 
can continue the defense. My army has never 
been in a better condition for the prosecution of 
the siege.”’ 

The two generals, as by a mutually instinct- 
ive movement, separated themselves from thei: 
companions, and retiring a short distance by 
themselves, continued the interview. No def- 
inite result reached. It however 
agreed that General Grant should confer wit! 
his officers, and transmit in writing to General 
Pemberton the terms he would accept. Prompt 
ly the note was sent to General Pemberton. It 
demanded, as ever, the entire surrender of the 
place, the garrison, and the stores. 

**On your accepting the terms proposed,” th: 
note stated, ‘‘I will march in one division as 
guard, and take possession at 8 o’clock to-mo1 
row morning. 


a 


was was, 


As soon as paroles can be mad: 
out, and signed by the officers and men, yo 
will be allowed to march out of our lines, the of 
ficers taking with them their regimental cloth- 
ing, and staff, field, and cavalry officers on 
horse each. The rank and file will be allowe: 
all their clothing, but no other property.” 
Early the next morning, the glorious 4th of 
July, General Pemberton’s reply was returned 
He accepted the terms on condition that his 
troops should be permitted to march out with 
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their colors and arms, stacking them outside of 
their works. 

Thus, after a campaign really of six months 
duration, and of nearly two months vigorous 
siege, the rebel batteries of Vicksburg, which 
had insolently attempted to rob a nation of the 
most majestic river on the globe, fell, and the 
Mississippi was again thrown open for the un- 
restricted commerce of the United States from 
Cairo to the Gulf. During the progress of the 
campaign the rebels were defeated in five battles 
outside of Vicksburg. Jackson, the capital of 
the State, as well as Vicksburg, was captured. 
The enemy lost thirty-seven thousand prisoners, 


Tum INTERVIEW BETWEEN GRANT AND PEMBERTON. 


including fifteen general officers. At least ten 
thousand were killed and wounded, including 
Generals Tracy, Tilghman, and Green. Arms 
and munitions of war for an army of sixty thou- 
sand men, besides an immense amount of public 
property, consisting of railroads, locomotives, 
cars, steamboats, cotton, etc., fell into the hands 
of the victors. The total loss of General Grant's 
army during the campaign, in killed, wounded, 
and missing, is estimated at eight thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five. When we contem- 
plate this achievement in all its aspects, it must 
be admitted that it stands prominent among the 
most heroic deeds of heroic men. 





AFTER THE STORM. 


LONG the shore, along the shore, 
While hush'd is now the tempest's din, 
Except the sullen muffled roar 
Of breakers rolling slowly in, 
A woman tow'rd the sea-line dark 
Turns, as she walks, her tearful eyes 
**T see no sail, no boat, no bark 
Alas! alas!” she weeping cries. 


4 


Along the shore, along the shore, 

The Fisher's Wife still hurries on, 
And scans the tawny ocean o’er, 

Still heaving though the storm has gone 
Last night the gale that fiercely blew 

Loud sough'd against the window-pane 
She could not weep—ah! well she knew 

What bark was on the angry main 
Along the shore, along the shore, 

Where roll the waves with ceaseless din, 
The Fisher's Wife shall see no more 

The red-sail'd lugger coming in. 


where far the dark sea-line 
eky from ocean deth divide, 
bark lies swallow'd by the brin 
A score of fathoms ‘neath the tide! 
Along the shore, along 
Though dark her f, the mourner hear 
A voice that whispers, ‘‘ Weep no more, 
For I will wipe away thy tears 
Vain is the tempest's wrath, and vain 
The billows’ rage with ruin fed: 
The lost one I will bring 
THE SEA SHALL RENDER 


the shore, 


again 
UP THE pEap!" 
Along the shore, along the shore, 
That skirts the everlasting main, 
How oft we weep what never more 
The waves of Time bring back again! 
And while years rolling boom the dirge 
Of hopes long swallow'’d by the brine 
Ilow oft a fruitless search we urge, 
And vainly sean the dark sea-lin 
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XII.—DEFENSE OF NEW ORLEANS.* 


N a previous number of these sketches we 

have noticed the fact that the British Goy- 
ernment made ample preparations, as they be- 
lieved, for the subjugation of the Americans 
and the ending of the war, in 1814. The re- 
lease of a large number of Wellington's veteran 
troops from service on the Continent had given 
that Government control of military strength 
that seemed to be quite sufficient to accomplish 
the desired result. The successful ravages on 
the American coasts during that year, and the 
capture of the National Capital, gave such 
assurance of full and final victory to British 
arms that, at the middle of December, Lord 
Castlereagh, the English Prime Minister, then 
in Paris, said, exultingly: ‘I expect, at this 
moment, that most of the large sea-port towns 
of America are by this time laid in ashes; that 


command of ali the rivers of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Lakes, and that the Americans are 
now little better than prisoners in their own 
country.” 

Events already accomplished and prepara- 
tions made justified the expectations of the Brit- 


* This is the concluding paper of the series of sketches 
of events in the War of 1812. The pictures that have 
embellished them are from Lossing*'s ‘“‘ Pictorial Field 
Book of the War of 1812," now in the press of Harper and 
Brothers, and illustrated by over eight hundred engravings. 
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STATUE OF JACKSON, IN NEW ORLEANS. 









ish premier. A powerful land and naval fore: 


| had been sent to the Gulf of Mexico for the pur- 





pose of seizing New Orleans, and penetrating 
the country northward by way of the Missis- 
sippi with such vigor as to co-operate powerful- 
ly with invading British forces from the Can- 
adas. The Government calculated largely on 
the passive acquiescence, if not actual assist- 
ance, of the French and Spanish inhabitants of 
Louisiana, who had been opposed to the ruk 
of the United States Government, and also 
upon the aid of the slaves, whose freedom was 
to be proclaimed when the British troops should 
obtain a sure foot-hold on the borders of the 
Mississippi River or the Gulf of Mexico. 

At that time there was a community of out- 
laws engaged in privateering and smuggling. 


| whose head-quarters were on a low island called 
| Grand Terre, six miles in length and one and a 
| half in breadth, which lies at the entrance t 
we are in possession of New Orleans, and have | 


Barataria Bay from the Gulf of Mexico, little 
less than sixty miles southwest from New Or- 
leans in a direct line. From that island there 
is a water communication for small vessels 
through lakes and bayous to within a mile of 
the Mississippi River, just above New Orleans. 
Toward the Gulf is a fine beach, and to it inhab- 
itants of the ‘‘ Crescent City” resort during th: 
heats of the summer months. The Bay form 
a sheltered harbor, in which the privateers of 
the Baratarians (as the smugglers were called 
and those associated with them lay securel 


\ 





from the besom of the * Norther’ that sweeps 
yecasionally over the Gulf; and also from the 
-annon of ships of war, for the Bay is inaccess- 
ible to such ponderous and bulky craft. The 
community of marauders there formed a regu- 
larly organized association, at the head of which 
Lafitte, a shrewd Frenchman and 
blacksmith from Bordeaux, who had long wield- 
ed the forging hammer in St. Philip’s Street, 
New Orleans. He had caused a battery of 
heavy guns to be pointed seaward for the pro- 
tection of his company of Baratarians; and 
there might be seen at all times shrewd and 
cautious men from New Orleans, having ‘‘ hon- 
orable mention” in that community, purchasing 
at cheap rates for profitable sales the rich booty 
of the sea robbers, and thereby laying broadly 
the foundations of the fortunes of many a wealthy 
family living in the Southwest when the great 
civil war broke out in 1861, Lafitte became 
known in history, romance, and song as the 
‘ Pirate of the Gulf.” 

He was not a corsair in the meaning of the 
law of nations, and his crimes, such as they 
were, were not against humanity, but were vio- 
lations of the revenue and neutrality laws of 
the United States. ‘*I may have evaded the 
payment of duties at the custom-house, but I 
have never ceased to be a good citizen,” said 
Lafitte, on one occasion; and then, with the 
usual plea of a culprit, he added: ‘ All the 
»ffenses I have ever committed have been forced 
upon me by certain vices in the laws.” 

The British authorities were acquainted with 
the Baratarians and the fact that the United 
States Government had, by legal proceedings, 
made them outlaws, and, as the English sup- 
posed, the bitter enemies of the Republic. Act- 
ing upon this belief the British sent an agent to 
engage them as allies in the invasion of Loui- 
siana, because their knowledge of the peculiar 
country and their fleet of small craft used as 
transports might enable the invaders to place a 
heavy land-force in the rear of New Orleans, 
cut it off from its supplies and reinforcements, 
and make its capture an easy task. According- 
ly, at the close of August, a single British brig, 
detached from a squadron in the West Indies, 
appeared off Barataria Bay, and on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of September a signal-gun upon 
her deck announced her presence. Lafitte im- 
mediately left Grand Terre in a small boat row- 
ed by four men, and started in the direction of 
the sound of the signal-gun to ascertain its 
meaning. He was met by a boat from the brig, 
bearing four English officers. These were con- 
ducted to the Baratarian rendezvous and ele- 
gantly entertained by the leader, when a pack- 
age addressed to ** Mr. Lafitte” was handed to 
him. It contained letters from British officials, 
and a proclamation to the inhabitants of Loui- 
siana and Kentucky by the British commander 
in the Floridas, calling upon the former to “ as- 
sist in liberating from a faithless, imbecile Gov- 
ernment” their ‘“‘ paternal soil,” and upon the 
latter to ‘‘ range themselves under the standard 
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of their forefathers, or observe a strict neutral- 
ity.” They offered every inducement which a 
desire for wealth and honor might crave for La- 
fitte to join them in the contemplated invasion 
of Louisiana; and the chief bearer of the dis- 
patches (Captain Lockyer, of the British navy 

assured him that his vessels and men would bi 
enlisted in the honorable service of the Roya! 
Navy , 

Lafitte had amassed a large fortune by his 
lawless pursuits, and perceived the danger that 
menaced his trade, his possessions, and his lib- 
erty. Already his brother, who had been his 
chief agent in New Orleans, was in prison for 
his offenses, and the authorities of the United 
States were preparing to strike a withering blow 
at Barataria. Lafitte, willing to save himself 
and his possessions, and preferring to be called 
a patriot rather than a pirate, asked the British 
messengers to allow him a few days for consid- 
eration. When they had departed he sent the 
important papers left with him to the Governor 
of Louisiana through the hands of a friend in 
the city, to whom he wrote a letter, saying, 
‘*' Though proscribed in my adopted country, I 
will never miss an occasion of serving her, or 
of proving that she has never ceased to be dear 
to me.”’ 

The revelations made by Lafitte were not ac- 
cepted as true by the Government officials ; but 
the people believed them, and held a large meet- 
ing in consequence at the St. Louis Exchange, 
in New Orleans, on the 16th of September 
They were eloquently addressed by the late Ed- 
ward Livingston, then a leading citizen of Lou- 
isiana, who urged the inhabitants to make im- 
mediate preparations to repel the contemplated 
invasion. They appointed a Committee of 
Safety, composed of the most distinguished cit- 
izens of New Orleans, with Livingston as Chair- 
man, who sent forth a stirring address to the 
people. Governor Claiborne, who, like Liv- 
ingston, believed the statements of Lafitte, sent 
copies of the British papers to General Jackson, 
then at Mobile. The patriotic fire in the bosom 
of that hero glowed with tenfold intensity when 
this scheme of invasion was laid before him 
He issued a stirring appeal to the inhabitants 
of Louisiana ; and on the same day he address- 
ed a proclamation to the free people of color in 
that State, inviting them to unite under the 
banner of their country for the purpose of con- 
tributing to its defense. 

Jackson now set about the task of making 
the practical triple alliance of Britons, Span- 
iards, and Indians in Florida harmless before 
he should march for the defense of New Or- 
leans. He invited volunteers from Tennessee, 
and two thousand soon rallied under his stand- 
ard. On the 2d of November he turned his 
face toward Pensacola with three thousand men, 
and on the 6th he appeared before that town 
and demanded its instant surrender. It was 
refused, and the next day he fonght his way 
into the place, cowed the Spanish authorities 
into meek submission, drove the British to their 
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shipping in the harbor, and was about to take 
possession of Fort Barrancas, when it was blown 
up, the torch having been applied by a British 
hand. Two days afterward he abandoned Pen- 
sacola and returned to Mobile, where he found 
urgent messages in waiting, with pressing in- 
vitations to hasten to the defense of New Or- 
leans. He had accomplished three important 
results, namely; the expulsion of the British 
from Pensacola; the scattering of the Indians 
through the forests, aiarmed and dejected; and 
the punishment of the Spaniards for much per- 
fidy. 

Jackson departed for New Orleans on the 
21st of November, and arrived there on the 2d 
of December, and made his head-quarters at 
what is now 86 (formerly 104) Royal Street. 
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JAOKSON'S CITY QUARTERS. 


He found the city utterly defenseless, and the 
councils of the people distracted by petty fac- 
tions. The patriotic Governor Claiborne had 
called the Legislature of Louisiana together as 
early as the 5th of October. The members were 
divided into several factions, and there was nei- 
ther union, nor harmony, nor confidence to be 
found. The people, alarmed and distrustful, 
complained of the Legislature; that body, in 
turn, complained of the Governor; and Clai- 
borne complained of both the Legislature and 
the people. Money and credit were equally 
wanting, and arms and ammunition were very 
scarce. There was no effective naval force in 
the waters; and only two small militia regi- 
ments, and a weak battalion of uniformed vol- 
unteers, commanded by Major Planche, a gal- 
lant Creole, constituted the military force of 
the city. The storehouses were filled with val- 
uable merchandise, and it would be natural for 
the owners to prefer the surrender of the city at 
ence to a seemingly invincible foe, to incurring 
the risk of the destruction of their property by 
a resistance that should invite a fiery bombard- 
ment. In every aspect the situation was most 


gloomy when Jackson arrived, worn down with 
sickness, fatigue, and anxiety. His advent was 
hailed with great joy by the citizens, for he was 
regarded as a host in himself; and the cry of 
‘* Jackson’s come! Jackson’s come!” went like 
an electric spark in eager words from lip to lip, 
giving hope to the desponding, courage to the 
timid, and confidence to the patriotic. 

Jackson did not rest for a moment. He or- 
ganized the feeble military force in the city, 
took measures for obstructing the large bayous 
whose waters formed convenient communica- 
tions between the Mississippi near New Orleans 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and proceeded to in- 
spect and strengthen the fortifications in th 
vicinity and to erect new ones. Fort St. Phil 
ip, below the city, was the object of his special 
care; for on that he mainly relied for prevent- 
ing the passage of the river by the vessels of 
the invaders. 

| The expected enemy soon appeared. The 
| army that captured Washington and was re- 
| pulsed at Baltimore had left the Chesapeak« 
|toward the middle of October, three thousand 
| strong, and sailed away for the West Indies in 
| the fleets of Admirals Cochrane and Malcolm 
| These were soon joined by over four thou- 
|sand troops under General Keane, a gallaut 
| young Irish officer, which had sailed from Ply 
} mouth in September. The combined forces wer 
| assembled in Negril Bay, Jamaica, and in over 
fifty vessels of all sizes more than seven thousand 
land troops were borne across the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, in the direction of New Orleans. They lef: 
Negril Bay on the 26th of November, and first 
saw the northern shore of the Gulf, off the Chan- 
deleur Islands, between the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi and Lake Borgne, in the midst of a 
furious storm, on the 9thof December. Music, 
dancing, theatrical performances, and hilarity 
of every kind had been indulged in during the 
passage of the Gulf, for every man felt confident 
that an easy conquest of Louisiana awaited them. 
The wives of many officers accompanied them, 
and were filled with the most delightful antici- 
pations of pleasure in the beautiful New World 
before them. 

The British supposed the Americans to be 
profoundly ignorant of their expedition. They 
anchored the fleet in the deep channel be- 
tween Ship and Cat Islands, near the entrance 
to Lake Borgne, and prepared small vessels foi 
the transportation of troops over the shallow 
waters of that region with great expedition, 
hoping to surprise and capture New Orleans be 
fore their presence should be fairly suspected. 
They were disappointed. The revelations of 
Lafitte had made officers and people vigilant; 
and early in December Commodore Patterson, 
then commanding the naval station at New Or- 
leans, was warned by a letter from Pensacola of 
the approach of a powerful British land and 
naval armament. That vigilant officer imme- 
diately sent out five gun-boats, a tender, and a 
dispatch-boat toward the passes of Mariana and 
Christiana, as scouts to watch for the enemy 
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They were commanded by Lieutenant (late 
Commodore) Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, who 
sent two gun-boats, under the respective com- 
mands of Lieutenant M‘Keever and Sailing- 
Master Ulrick, to Dauphin Island, at the en- 
trance to Mobile Bay, to catch the first intelli- 
gence of the foe. They discovered the great 
fleet on the 10th of December, and hastened to 
report the fact to Commodore Jones. Patterson 
had ordered that officer to take such position as 
would enable him, in the event of the enemy 
making his way into Lake Borgne, to cut off his 
barges and prevent the landing of troops. If 
Jones should be hard pressed he was to fall back 
to the mud-fort of Petites Coquilles, near the 
mouth of the Rigolets, between Lakes Borgne 
and Pontchartrain, and shelter his vessels under 
its guns. 

When, on the afternoon of the 10th, the fog 
that succeeded the storm had cleared away, and 
the British fleet were in full view, Jones made 
for the Pass Christiana with his little flotilla, 
where he anchored and awaited the approach of 
the invaders. He was discovered by the enemy 
on the 13th, much to their astonishment. It 
was evident that the Americans were acquaint- 
ed with the intentions of the British, and had 
made preparations to meet them. Cochrane im- 
mediately gave orders for a change in the plan 
of operations. It would not do to attempt the 
landing of troops while American gun-boats 
were patrolling the waters of Lake Borgne. So 
he prepared a flotilla of almost sixty barges, the 
most of them carrying a carronade in the bow 
and an ample number of armed volunteers from 
the fleet, and sent them, in command of Captain 
Lockyer, to capture or destroy the American 
vessels. These were observed by Jones at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when, in obedience of 
orders, he proceeded with his flotilla toward the 
Rigolets. A calm and adverse water currents 
would not allow him to pass the channel be- 
tween Point Clear of the main and Malheureux 
Island, and there he anchored at two o'clock on 
the morning of the 14th. Jones's flag-ship was 
a little sloop of eighty tons, and the other vessels 
of his tiny squadron were commanded respect- 
ively by sailing-masters Ferris and Ulrick, and 
Lieutenants M‘Keever and Speddon. The ag- 
gregate number of men was one hundred and 
eighty-two, and of guns twenty-three. 

With a cool morning breeze the British barges, 


containing twelve hundred men, bore down upon 

Jones’s flotilla, while the tender Alligator was 
J - 

in the distance, vainly endeavoring to join the 


Americans. The barges, with six oars on each 
side, formed a long parallel line, and in that 
order swept rapidly forward, while Jones re- 
served his fire until they were within close range. 
Then M‘Keever hurled a thirty-two pound ball 
over the water, and a shower of grape-shot, 
which broke the British line and made great 
confusion. But the invaders pushed forward, 
and at half-past eleven o’clock the engagement 
became general and desperate. Aci one time 
Jones’s boat was attacked by no less than fifteen 


17] 
barges. The A/ligator was captured early, and 
by the force of overwhelming numbers the Brit- 
ish, after a combat of almost an hour, gained a 
complete victory It was at the cost of several 
of their barges, that were shattered and sunk. 
and about three hundred men killed and wound 
ed. The Americans lost only six men kill 
and thirty-five wounded Among the latter 
were Lieutenants Jones, M‘Keever, Parker, and 
Speddon. The British commander (Lockyer 
was severely wounded ; so also was Lieutenant 
Pratt, who, under the direction of Cockburn, had 
fired the national buildings of Washington City 
a little more than a hundred days before. 

The capture of the American gun-boats gave 
the British complete control of Lake Borgne ; 
and the lighter transports, filled with troops, 
immediately entered it. Ship after ship got 
aground, until at length the troops were all 
placed in small boats and conveyed about thirty 
miles to the Js/e des Pois (or Peas Island), at the 
mouth of the Pearl River, and that desert spot 
was made the place of general rendezvous 
There they landed between the 16th and 20th 
of December, and there General Keane organ 
ized his army for future operations 

Cochrane had been informed by some former 
Spanish residents of New Orleans that at the 
northwestern extremity of Lake Borgne there 
was a bayou called Bienvenu, navigable for larg: 
barges to within a short distance of the Missis- 
sippi River, just below New Orleans. He sent 
a party to explore it. They followed this bayon, 
and a canal across Villeré’s plantation, to a point 
half a mile from the Mississippi, and nine miles 
below New Orleans, and hastening back report- 
ed that the transportation of troops through that 
bayou was feasible. Vigorous measures were 
immediately adopted for an advance upon New 
Orleans, where, the British troops were assured, 
wealth and ease awaited them. They were en- 
couraged by ex-officials of the old Spanish gov- 
ernment of Louisiana, who went to the British 
camp from New Orleans, and represented Jack- 
son as an ignorant tyrant, detested by the peo- 
ple, and void of any efficient means for defendit 
the city. 

Jackson was informed of the capture of th 
American gun-boats early on the 15th, when 
returning from a tour of observation in the di 
rection of the River Chef-Menteur, northeast 
ward of the city. He at once perceived th 
importance of securing the passage of the Chef 
Menteur Road, that crosses the plain of Gentil: 
in that direction from the city to the strait be- 
tween Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, and h: 
ordered Major Lacoste, with his militia battalion 
of colored men, and the dragoons of Feliciana, 
to proceed at once with two pieces of artillery 
take post at the confluence of Bayou Sauvage 
and the River Chef-Menteur, to guard the road, 
cast up a redoubt at its terminus, and watch 
and oppose the enemy. He also proceeded to 
fortify and strengthen every point of approach 
to the city; sent messengers to Generals Coffee, 
Carroll, and Thomas, urging them to hasten t 
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New Orleans with their commands as quickly as 
possible, and forwarded a dispatch to General 
Winchester, in command at Mobile, directing 
him to be on the alert. Then he appointed the 
18th of December for a grand review of all the 
remaining troops in New Orleans, in front of the 
old Cathedral of St. Louis, in the Place d’Armes, 
one of the yet remaining relics of the Spanish 
dominion in Louisiana. It wasa memorable day 
in New Orleans. The whole population were 
out to witness the spectacle. ‘The impending 
danger was great, while the military force was 
small and weak. Strength and resolution were 
communicated to it by stirring sentences from 
the lips of Jackson, and a thrilling and eloquent 
appeal which was read by his aid-de-camp, Ed- 
ward Livingston. ‘The enthusiasm of the sol- 
diers and citizens was intense; and Jackson, 
taking advantage of that state of public feeling, 
silenced the distracting voices of faction by de- 
claring martial law and the suspension of the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. 

When the review was over Major Plauché was 
sent with his battalion to the Bayou St. John, 
northward of the city; and at its mouth, on 
Lake Pontchartrain, Major Hughes was in com- 
mand of Fort St. John; the Baratarians, on the 
urgent solicitation of their chief, Lafitte, were 
accepted as volunteers, mustered into the ranks, 
and drilled to the performance of important 
services, under the command of Captains Dom- 
inique, You, Bluche, Songis, Lagand, and Col- 


son, at Forts Petites Coquilles, St. Philip, and 


St. John. The people cheerfully submitted to 
martial law, and in the languages of England, 
France, and Spain, the streets were made to 
resound with ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ the ‘* Marseil- 
laise Hymn,” and the ‘‘Chant du Depart.” 
The women were as enthusiastic as the men; 
and at windows, on balconies, in the streets and 
public squares, they applauded the passing sol- 
diers by waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs and 
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uttering cheering words. Mertial music was 
continually heard, and New Orleans appeared 
more like a military camp than a quiet mart of 
commerce. Business was mostly suspended, 
and the Legislature passed a law for prolonging 
the term of payment on all contracts until the 
Ist of the ensuing May. Military rule was com- 
plete. Able-bodied men of every age, color, 
and nationality, excepting British, were pressed 
into the service; suspicious persons were sent 
out of the city, and no one was allowed to pass 
the chain of sentinels around it without a proper 
official permission. 

While these preparations for the reception of 
the invaders were in progress, the British were 
making unceasing efforts to press forward and 
take New Orleans by surprise. They had de- 
termined to make use of the Bayou Bienvenu 
and Villeré’s Canal for the purpose; but with 
all their exertions, and after pressing the cap- 
tured gun-boats into the service, they could not 
muster vessels enough fitted to navigate that 
bayou to carry more than one-third of the army. 
Keane felt so confident of success, even with a 
small part of his force, that he could not brook 
further delay; and on the morning of the 22d 
of December—a rainy, chilly, cheerless morn- 
ing—a flotilla filled with troops set out; the ad 
vance, comprising eighteen hundred men, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Thornton, who 
had been wounded at Bladensburg. These were 
accompanied by General Keane and his staff, 
and other important officers, and followed by 
the remainder, and Admiral Cochrane in a 
schooner, at a proper distance, to watch and 
direct the squadron. All day and all night 
they were out upon the lake in open boats. A 
clear sky and biting frost came at sunset, and 
the wet clothing of the soldiers was stiffened 
into iciness by the cold night air. Their dis- 
comforts ended in a measure at dawn, when they 
reached the Fisherman’s Village (inhabited by 

Spanish and Portuguese, 
who were spies and trai- 
tors), at the mouth of the 
Bayou Bienvenu. They 
were only twelve miles from 
New Orleans, and not a 
soul in that city suspected 
their approach. 

Yet there were vigilant 
eyes, wide open, watching 
the invaders. At the head 
of the Bayou Bienvenu 
was the plantation of Gen- 
eral Villeré, the command- 
er of the first division of 
Louisiana militia. Jack- 
son had instructed his son, 
Major Gabriel Villeré, to 
watch that bayou with a 
competent picket-guard.— 
He did so faithfully; but 
when the British landed at 
Fisherman’s Village they 
captured the most of them. 
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It proved to be a fortunate circumstance; for 
these men so magnified the number of Jack- 
son’s troops, and the strength of the defenses 
around New Orleans, that they moved cautious- 


ly, and failed to surprise the vigilant hero in | 


the city. They moved slowly up the bayou; 
but when they reached Villeré’s Canal the act- 
ive Thornton pushed forward with a detach- 
ment, surrounded the mansion of the planta- 
tion, which is in sight of the Mississippi, and 
succeeded in capturing Major Villeré. He soon 
escaped, fled to the house of his neighbor, th 
gallant Colonel de la Ronde, and in a boat they 
hastened across the Mississippi. There, at the 
stables of M. de la Croix, one of the Committee 
of Public Safety of New Orleans, they procured 
fleet horses, and with that gentleman rode swift- 
ly up the levee on the right bank of the river, 
and crossed again at New Orleans to warn 
Jackson of the approach of the foe. Augustus 
Rousseau, an active young creole who had been 
sent by Captain Ducros, was already there. 
He had reached Jackson’s head - quarters in 
Royal Street, with the startling intelligence, 
at about one o’clock, and a few minutes after- 
ward Major Villeré and his party entered. 
‘*Gentlemen,” said Jackson to the officers and 
citizens around him, ‘‘the British are below; 
we must fight them to-night.” He then or- 
dered three discharges of cannon to give the 
alarm, and sent marching orders to several of 
the military commanders. 

Jackson’s call upon Coffee, Carroll, and oth- 
ers had been quickly responded to. Coffee came 
speedily over the long and tedious route, from 
Fort Jackson on the Alabama River, to Baton 
Rouge, and was now encamped, with his brigade 
of mounted riflemen, on Avart’s plantation, five 
miles above New Orleans. The active young 


| Carroll, who had left 


Nashville in Novembe: 


with Tennessee militia, arrived in flat-boats and 


barges at about the same time, and brought 


into camp a regiment of young, brave, well- 
armed, but inexperienced soldiers, expert in the 
use of the rifle, and eager for battle. They 
landed on the 22d of December, and were hailed 
by Jackson with great joy. A troop of horse 
under the dashing young Hinds, raised in Lou- 
isiana, came at about the same time. 

When, in the afternoon of the 23d, Jackso1 
issued his marching orders, Coffee’s brigade was 
five miles above the city; Plauché’s battalion 
was at Bayou St. John, two miles distant; the 
Louisiana militia and half of Lacoste’s colored 
battalion were three miles off on the Gentilly 
Road, and the regulars (Forty-fourth) under 
Colonel Ross, with Colonel M‘Rea’s artillery, a 
little more than eight hundred strong, were at 
Fort St. Charles, on the site of the 
United States Branch Mint in New Orleans, 
and in the city barracks. Within an hour afte: 
Jackson was informed that the invaders were on 
the direct road to the city along the river, an 
| only nine miles distant, these troops were all in 
|motion under special orders. Carroll and his 
Tennesseeans were dispatched to the upper 
branch of the Bayou Bienvenu; further up the 
Gentilly Road Governor Claiborne was stationed, 
with the Louisiana militia ; and Coffee’s brigade, 
Plauché’s, and D’ Aquin’s battalions, Hind’s dra 
goons, the New Orleans rifles, under Captair 
Beale, and a few Choctaw Indians, commanded 
by Captain Jugeat, were ordered to rendezvous 
at Montreuil’s plantation, and hasten to Cana) 
Rodriguez, six miles below the city, and ther 
prepare to advance upon the foe. Commodor 
Patterson was directed to proceed down the Mis 
sissippi to the flank of the British at Villeré’s 
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with such armed vessels as might be in readi- 
ness. Such was the scanty force with which 
Jackson proceeded to fight a foe of unknown 
numbers and strength. 

While Jackson was assembling his troops the 
invaders were making ready to march on New 
Orleans that night and take it by surprise. 
They sent forward a negro to distribute a proc- 
lamation, signed by General Keane and Ad- 
rairal Cochrane, printed in French and Spanish, 
which read thus : 

** Louisianians! remain quietly in your 
homes; your slaves shall be preserved to you, 
and your property respected. We make war 
only against Americans.” 

The British were bivouacked on the highest 
part of Villeré’s plantation, at the side of the 
levee, and on the plain; and in the court be- 
tween Villeré’s house (in which Keane and some 
of his officers made their head-quarters) and his 
sugar-works they had mounted several cannon. 
They were in fine spirits. Full one-half of the 
invading troops had been brought to the banks 
of the Mississippi, only nine miles from New 
Orleans, without firing a gun after capturing 
Jones's flotilla, and they believed their near ap- 
proach to be wholly unknown, and even unsus- 
pected, in the city. They were soon unde- 
ceived. 

At seven o'clock in the evening the schooner 

Yarolina, the only vessel in readiness at New Or- 
leans, commanded by Captain Henley, dropped 
down the river, and anchored off Villeré’s, with- 
in musket-shot distance of the centre of the 
British camp. At half past seven she opened a 
tremendous fire from her batteries, and in the 
course of ten minutes killed or wounded at least 
ahundred men. The British extinguished their 
camp-fires, and poured upon the Carodina a show- 
er of bullets and Congress‘rockets, but with no 
serious effect. In less than half an hour the 
schooner drove the enemy from their camp, and 
produced great confusion among them. The 
American troops in the mean time, startled by 
the concerted signal of the Caro/ina’s cannon- 
ade, were moving on, guided by Colonel 
De la Ronde, who was a volunteer with 
Beale’s riflemen, and Major Villeré, who 
accompanied the Commander - in - chief. 
The right, under Jackson, was composed 
of the regulars, Plauché’s, and D’Aquin’s 
brigades, M‘Rae’s artillery, and some ma- 
rines, and moved dowa the road along the 
levee ; while the left, under Coffee, com- 
posed of his brigade, Hind’s dragoons, and 
Beale’s rifles, skirted the edge of a cy- 
press swamp, for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to cut off the communications of the 
invaders with Lake Borgne. Such was 
the simple plan of the battle, on the part 
of the Americans, on the night of the 23d 
of December, 1814. 

The alarm and confusion in the British 
camp, caused by the attack of the Carolina, 
had scarcely been checked when they were 
startled by the crack of musketry in the 
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direction of their outposts. Keane now gave full 
credence to the tales of his prisoners about the 
large number of troops—‘‘ more than twelve 
thousand”’—in New Orleans, and gave the dash- 
ing Thornton full liberty to do as he liked 
Thornton at once led a detachment, composed 
of the Eighty-fifth and Ninety-fifth regiments, 
to the support of the pickets, and directed the 
Fourth, five hundred strong, to take post on Vil- 
leré’s Canal, near head-quarters, to keep open the 
communication with Lake Borgne. Thornton 
and his detachment were soon met by a resolut« 
column under the immediate command of Jack- 
son. He had made the Canal Rodriguez, whicl 
connected the Mississippi with the Cypress 
Swamp, his base of operations. He advanced 
with about fifteen hundred men and two pieces 
of artillery, perfectly covered with the gloom of 
night. Lieutenant M‘Clelland, at the head of a 
company of the Seventh, filing through De la 
Ronde’s gate, advanced to the boundary of La- 
coste’s plantation, where, under the direction of 
Colonel Piatt, the Quarter-Master-General, he 
encountered and attacked the British pickets, 
who were posted in a ditch behind a fence, an: 
drove them back. These were speedily rein- 
forced, and a brisk engagement ensued, in which 
Piatt received a wound, and M‘Clelland and a 
sergeant were killed. 

In the mean time the artillerists advanced up 
the Levee Road, with the marines, when the 
sritish made a desperate attempt to seize their 
guns. There was a fierce struggle. 
saw it, and hastening to the spot in the midst 
of a shower of bullets, he shouted, ‘‘ Save the 
guns, my boys, at any sacrifice!’ They did so, 
when the Seventh Regiment, commanded by 
Major Peire, advanced, and being joined by the 
Forty-fourth, the engagement became general 
between them and Thornton’s detachment. 
Plauché and D’Aquin soon joined their com- 
rades, and the tide of success turned in favor 
of the Americans. The British, hard pressed, 
fell sullenly back to their original line unmo- 
lested ; for the prudent Ross, commanding the 


Jackson 
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regulars, would 
not allow a pur- 
suit. Had it been 
permitted it would, 
as we afterward 
discovered, been 
most disastrous to 
the invaders. This 
conflict occurred 
not far from La 
Ronde’s garden. 
General Coffee 
in the mean time 
had advanced to 
the back of La 
Ronde’s _ planta- 
tion, where his 
riflemen were dis- 
mounted and their 
horses were placed 
in charge of a hun- 
dred men at the ca- 
nal that separated 
La Ronde’s from 
Lacoste’s farm, the 
latter now the prop- 
erty of D. and E. Villeré. The ground was too | with safety; so he led the right division back to 
much cut up with ditches to allow successful cay-| the main entrance to La Ronde’s plantation, 
alry movements, and Major Hinds and his men | while Coffee encamped near La Ronde’s garden. 
remained at one of them near the middle of La- It was about half past nine when the conflict 
coste’s. Coffee's division extended its front as | ceased, and at half past eleven, when all was be- 
much as possible, and moved in silence, while coming quiet in the respective camps, musket- 
Beale and his riflemen stole around the enemy’s ry was heard in the direction of Jumonville’s 
extreme left on Villeré’s plantation, and, by a| plantation, below Villeré’s. It was caused by 
sudden movement, penetrated almost tothe very | the advance of some Louisiana drafted militia, 
heart of the British camp, killing several and stationed at a sharp bend of the Mississippi, called 
making others prisoners. Bya blunder, made in the English Turn, under General David Morgan, 
consequence of the darkness, a number of Beale’s who had insisted upon being led against the 
men were captured. In the mean time Thorn- | enemy when they heard the guns of the Carolina 
ton, with the Eighty-fifth, fell heavily on Cof-| early in the evening. They met some British 
fee’s line, and for some time a battle raged | pickets at Jumonville’s, exchanged shots with 
fiercely, not in regular order, but in detach- | them, encamped there for the night, and at dawn 
ments, squads, and often duels. In the dark- | returned to their post at the English Turn. 
ness friends fought each other, supposing each The loss of the Americans in the affair on the 
to be a foe. The Tennesseeans and British | night of the 23d of December was twenty-four 
riflemen were almost equally expert as sharp-| killed, one hundred and fifteen wounded, and 
shooters; but the short weapons of the English | seventy-four prisoners, in all two hundred and 
were nct so efficient as the long ones of the) thirteen. Among the killed was the brave Lieu- 
American backwoodsmen. The Tennesseeans | tenant-Colonel Lauderdale, of Coffee’s brigade 
also used long knives and tomahawks vigorous- | of mounted riflemen. The British loss was 
ly. At last the British fell back, and took shel-| about four hundred men. According to the 
ter behind the levee, more willing to incur the | most careful estimates the number of Americans 
langer of shots from the Caro/ina than bullets | engaged in the battle was about eighteen hun- 
from the rifles of the Tennesseeans. dred, while those of the invaders, including the 
During the engagement the Second division | reinforcements that came during the engage- 
of the British arrived from Bayou Bienvenu, | ment, was about twenty-five hundred. The 
and were in the thickest of the fight with Cof- | Carolina gave the Americans a great advantage, 
fee for a while; but the fear of being cut off | and made the effective power about equal to 
from communication with the lake and their | that of the foe. 
ships made the enemy too cautious andtimid to| Jackson's prompt advance to meet the invaders 
achieve what their superior numbers qualified saved New Orleans from capture, and Louisiana 
them to perform. They kept within the lines | and the Mississippi Valley from conquest. The 
of their camp, and by concentration presented a | whole country blessed him for the act. But his 
strong front. Jackson perceived that in the full task was not accomplished, and he knew it. 
darkness, intensified by a fog that had suddenly | A host of veteran soldiers, fresh from the battle- 
appeared, he could not follow up his victory | fields of Continental Europe, were before him, 
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and they were not likely to relinquish the foot- 
ing they had gained on American soil without a 
desperate struggle. Sohe prepared forit. Leav- 
ing the regulars and some dragoons at La Ronde’s 
to watch the enemy, he fell back with the re- 
mainder of his army to Rodriguez’s Canal and 
set his soldiers at work casting up an intrench- 
ment along its line from the river to the cypress 
swamp. All day they plied the implements of 
labor with the greatest vigor, and at sunset a 
breast-work three feet in height appeared along 
the entire line of Jackson's army, and the sol- 
diers spent that Christmas-eve in much hilarity, 
for the events of the previous evening had given 
them the confidence of veterans. In the mean 
time Latour, the Chief Engineer, had cut the 
levee in front of Chalmette’s plantation, so as to 
flood the plain between the two armies, and the 
two 6-pounders were placed in battery at the 
levee, so as to command the road. The river 
was so low that the overflow was of little ac- 
count. Behind those intrenchments, of which 
each worker was proud, Jackson’s little army 
spent the Christmas-day of 1814 in preparations 
for a determined defense of New Orleans and 
their common country. On the same day Gen- 
eral Morgan received orders to evacuate the post 
at English Turn, place his cannon and a hun- 
dred men in Fort St. Leon, and take position 
with the remainder on Flood’s plantation, oppo- 
site Jackson’s camp, on the right bank of the 
Mississippi. The cutting of the levee at Chal- 
mette’s and Jumonville’s helped the enemy more 
than it did the Americans, for it caused the al- 
most dry canals and bayous to be filled with 
sufficient water to allow the British to bring up 
their heavy artillery. Had the Mississippi been 
full the invaders would have been placed on an 
island. 

That Christmas-day dawned gloomily for the 
invaders. The events of the 23d had greatly 
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depressed their spirits, and the soldiers had lost 
confidence in Keane, their commander. The 
sky was clouded, the ground was wet, and the 
atmosphere was chilly; and shadowing disap- 
pointment was seen in every face. The gloom 
was suddenly dispelled by an event which gave 
great joy to the whole army It was the arrival 
at camp, on that gloomy morning, of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Edward Packenham, the *‘ hero of 
Salamanca,” then only thirty-eight years of age 
who came to assume the chief command of th« 
invading army. He was a true soldier and an 
honorable man; and the charge (which might 
be justly brought against some of the subordi- 
nate commanders in that army) that he offered 
his soldiers, as a reward for their services in the 
event of their capturing New Orleans, the ‘‘ Beau- 
ty and Booty” of the city, is doubtless wholly; 
untrue, for his character was the very opposite 
of the infamous Cockburn. He came fresh fron 
Europe, with the prestige of eminent success as 
a commander, and his advent at Villeré’s was 
hailed with delight by officers and soldiers. He 
too, was delighted when he perused the list of 
the regiments which he was to command, for all 
of the troops, excepting the Ninety-third and 
the colored regiments, had fought all through 
the war on the Spanish Peninsula. 

While Jackson was intrenching the British 
were not idle. They were employed day and 
night in preparing a heavy battery that should 
command the Carolina. It was completed on 
the morning of the 27th, and at seven o’clock a 
heavy fire was opened from it upon the little 
sloop, from several 12 and 18 pounders and a 
howitzer. They hurled hot shot, which fired 
the Carolina, when her crew abandoned her and 
she blew up with a tremendous explosion. Th« 
sloop of war Louisiana, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Thompson, had come down to aid her, and 
was in great peril. She was the only armed 
vessel in the river re- 
maining to the Amer- 
icans. By great exer- 
tions she was towed 
beyond the sphere of 
danger, and was saved 
to play a gallant part 
in events the follow- 
ingday. She was on 
the opposite side of 
the river, anchored 
nearly abreast of the 
American camp. 

The destruction of 
the Carolina gave 
fresh confidence to 
the invaders, and 
Packenham issued or- 
ders for his whole 
army, then eight thou- 
sand strong, to move 
forward and carry the 
American intrench- 
ments by storm. He 
had arranged that ar- 
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my into two col- 

imns. One was 

ommanded by 

General Keane, the 

ther by General 

Gibbs, a good and 

‘xperienced officer 

who accompanied 

Packenham as his 

second in the com- 

Towards 

the entire 

for- 

ward, driving in : : 

the American pick- @% | 4 | 
ets and outposts; PE 
and about twilight 
they halted on the 
plantations of Bi- 
envenu and Chal 
mette, within a fe) 
hundred, yards of 
the American line, 
and there a part of 
them sought rest, 
while the others 
commenced the construction of batteries near 
Repose was denied them, for all 


mand. 
syening 


force moved 


the river. 
night long Hind’s troopers, and other active 
Americans, annoyed their flanks and rear with 
juick, sharp attacks, which the British de- 
nounced as ‘‘ barbarian warfare.” 

Jackson, in the mean time, had been prepar- 
ing to receive them. He was aware of the ar- 
rival of Packenham, and expected vigorous war- 
fare from him. His head-quarters were at the 
spacious chateau of M. Macarté, a wealthy 
Creole; and from its wide gallery and a dor- 
mer-window, seen in the accompanying picture, 
aided by a telescope, he had a full view of the 
whole field of operations. 
yet standing, he sent forth his orders. 


From that chateau, 
They 
were many and prompt: for that night of the 
27th of December, when a flushed foe in his im- 
mediate front was ready to pounce with tiger- 
like fierceness upon him at dawn, was an exceed- 
ingly busy one for the Commander-in-chief. He 
had caused Chalmette’s buildings to be blown 
up when the enemy advanced that the sweep of 
his artillery might not be obstructed; and he 
had called to the line some Louisiana militia 
from the rear. He also planted heavy guns; 
and by the time that the couchant foe was ready 
for his murderous leap he had four thousand 
men and twenty pieces of artillery to oppose him, 
while the Louisiana was in position to use her 
cannon with signal effect in co-operation with 
the great guns on land. 

The 28th dawned brightly, and as soon as the 
light fog of early morning had passed away a 
battle began. ‘The enemy approached in two 
columns. Gibbs led the right, which kept near 
the great swamp, throwing out a skirmish line 
to meet those of the left column, commanded by 
Keane, who kept close to the river with artillery 
in his front. There was also a party of skirm- 
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ishers and light infantry detailed from Gibbs’s 
command, under Colonel Robert Rennie, a very 


active officer, who was ordered to turn the Amer- 
ican left flank and gain the rear of their camp. 
Packenham and his staff rode nearly in the 
centre of the line. At this moment Jackson 
saw with great satisfaction a band of rough-look- 
ing armed men coming down the road from the 
direction of the city. They were Baratarians 
under You and Bluche, who had run all the way 
from Fort St. John. They were immediately 
placed in charge of one of the 24-pounders, and 
They fol- 
lowed by the escaped crew of the Carolina under 


performed excellent service. were 
Lieutenants Norris and Crawley, who were placed 
in the line as managers of a howitzer on the 
right. 

The 
column in the face of a galling fire of musketry, 
when they were suddenly checked by the open 
ing of some of Jackson's heavy guns and the 
batteries of the Louisiana, which sw pt their line 
obliquely with terrible effect. More than eight 
hundred shot were hurled from her guns with 
deadly power. One of them killed and wounded 
fifteen men. At the same time the British rock- 
eteers were busy, but their missiles did very lit- 


Sritish, under Keane, advanced in solid 


tle damage, and the Americans soon became too 
familiar with their harmless noise to be much 
affected by them. 

For a short time Keane’s men stood the terri- 
ble storm that was thinning their ranks, when 
the maintenance of their position became mere 
fool-hardiness, and they were ordered to seek 
shelter in the little canals. Away they ran, 
pell-mell, to these places of refuge, and in mud 
and water almost waist deep they ‘‘ leaned for- 
ward,” as one of their companions wrote, ‘‘ con- 
cealing themselves in the rushes which grew on 
the banks of the canal.” It was a humiliating 
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position for ‘*‘ Wellington's veterans,” in the face 
of a few rough backwoodsmen, as they regarded 
Jackson's troops. Their batteries were half de- 
s‘~oyed and were abandoned, and the shattered 
column, thoroughly repulsed, fell back to a shel- 
ter behind the ruins of Chalmette’s buildings 
and the perfect ones of Bienvenu. 

Gibbs in the mean time was actively engaged 
on the British right. The gallant Rennie dashed 
into the edge of the swamp to flank the Ameri- 
can left, and driving in the pickets approached 
within a hundred yards of the line behind which 
lay Carroll and his Tennesseeans. The move- 
ment was observed by Carroll, who sent Colonel 
Henderson, with two hundred Tennesseeans, to 
gain Rennie’s rear and cut him off from the 
main body. Advancing too far Henderson en- 
countered a large British force, and he and five 
of his men were killed and several were wounded. 
The remainder retraced their steps. Rennie 
was then pressing Carroll’s left very severely, 
when Gibbs, observing the fierceness of the fight 
on the part of Keane’s column, ordered the dash- 
ing Colonel to fall back on the mainline. Ren- 
nie reluctantly obeyed, and was compelled to be 
an idle spectator of Keane’s disaster. At length 
Packenham ordered a general retrograde move- 
ment, and he retired to his head-quarters at 
Villeré’s, deeply mortified by the failure of his 
plans, of whose success he had not allowed him- 
self to doubt. In this repulse the Louisiana, 
which was stationed near the right bank of the 
Mississippi, played the most efficient part and 
lost but one man killed. The loss of the Amer- 
icans was nine killed and eight wounded. The 
British loss was about one hundred and fifty. 

Packenham called a council of war, when it 
was resolved to bring forward heavy siege guns 
from the navy before making another serious at- 
tempt to carry Jackson’s lines. They established 
their hospital on Jumonville’s plantation, next 
below Villeré’s, and prepared for heavy work. 
The experience of the 28th had given Packen- 
ham a test of the spirit of his opposers, and he 
was convinced that the task before him was not 
only difficult but dangerous, and that the very 
salvation of his army depended apon cautious 
movements, courage, and perseverance. 

Jackson was busy, at the same time, strength- 
ening his position at Rodriguez’s canal, over 
which not a single British soldier had passed 
excepting as a prisoner. He placed two 12- 
pounders on his extreme left, near the swamp, 
in charge of General Garrigue Fleauzac, a vet- 
eran French soldier who had volunteered, and 
also a 6 and 18 pounder under Colonel Perry. 
His line of intrenchments was extended into 
the swamp, so as to prevent a flank movement. 
He ordered a line of intrenchments to be estab- 
lished on the opposite side of the Mississippi; 
and Commodore Patterson, pleased with the ef- 
fects of the guns of the Louisiana from the same 
side, established a battery behind the Levee, on 
Jourdan’s plantation, which he armed with heavy 
guns from the schooner, and manned with sail- 
ors enlisted or pressed into the service in New 


Orleans. It commanded the front of Jackson's 
lines, and soon compelled the British to aban- 
don Chalmette’s plantation and fall back to th 
line between Bienvenu’s and De la Ronde’s. A 
brick-kiln on the bank opposite New Orleans 
was converted into a square battery, which was 
armed with two heavy guns that commanded 
the city and the river road, and placed in charg: 
of Captain Henley of the Carolina. At Jack 
son’s head-quarters at Macarté’s was a compam) 
of young men from the best families in the city. 
under Captain Ogden, who constituted his body- 
guard, and were subservient to his imm« liate 
orders alone. These were posted in Macarté 
garden. There was incessant activity ever 
where among all his troops, for his own spiri 
was infused intothem. The Tennessee riflemen 
in particular, delighted in going on “ hunts,” as 
they called them—that is to say, expeditions 
alone, to pick off sentinels and annoy the ene- 
my. This was carried on to such extent or 
Jackson’s extreme left that the British dare: 
not post sentinels very near the swamp. The) 
contented themselves with throwing up a stron 
redoubt in that direction, which Captains Yi 
and Crawley continually battered with heavy 
shot from theircannon. The enemy persevered 
and at the close of the month had several great 
guns mounted on the redoubt. 

On the 3lst the guns of the new redoubt 
opened vigorously on Jackson’s left, and that 
night the whole British army moved rapid] 
forward, took position within a few hundr 
yards of the American lines, and in the gloon 
commenced vigorous work with pickaxe an 
spade. They had brought up heavy siege gun: 
from the lake, and all night long that army la 
bored in the construction of redoubts for them 
under the superintendence of Colonel Sir Johr 
Burgoyne, with the intention of making an im 
mediate effort to break the American line. Be- 
fore dawn they had completed three solid demi 
lunes, or half-moon batteries, right, centre, and 
left, six hundred yards from the American lines 
at nearly equal distances apart. They wer 
constructed of earth, hogsheads of sugar from 
the neighboring plantations, and every thing 
that might resist, and upon them were place: 
thirty pieces of heavy ordnance, manned by 
picked gunners of the fleet, who had served un- 
der Nelson and Collingwood and St. Vincent 
Their works were hidden by a heavy fog in th: 
morning of the Ist of January, which hung 
thickly over the belligerent armies until after 
eight o'clock. When it was lifted by a gentle 
breeze the British opened a brisk fire, not doubt- 
ing that in a few minutes the contemptible in- 
trenchments of the Americans would be scat- 
tered to the winds, and that the army, placed 
in battle order for the purpose, would find it 
an easy matter to rush forward and take them 
Every moment their cannonade and bombard 
ment became heavier, and the rocketeers sent 
an incessant shower of their fiery missiles int 
the American lines. Jackson's head-quarters 
at Macarté’s was a special target. In the course 
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of ten minutes more than a hundred balls, shells, 
and rockets struck the building, and compelled 
the commander-in-chief and his staff to evacu- 
ate it. The marks of that furious assault may 
be seen in all parts of the house to this day. 

Jackson in the mean time had opened his 
heavy guns on the assailants. The cannonade 
was led off by the gallant and imperturbable 
Humphrey on the left, followed by the fierce You 
and his Baratarians—Crawley, Norris, Spotts, 
and the veteran Garrigue. The American ar- 
tillery thundered along their whole line, to the 
amazement of the British, who wondered how 
and where they got their guns and gunners. 
Packenham soon saw that he had underrated 
the strength and skill of his adversary; and 
Cochrane, whose gallant tars were at the guns, | 
did every thing in his power to encourage them. | 
The conflict became terrible. Batteries on the | 
Levee fought with Patterson on the opposite | 
side: and in them were kept in readiness red- 
hot shot for the destruction of the 
if she should come within range of the guns. 
Packenham also sent a detachment of infantry 
to attempt the turning of the American left, in 
the swamp; but they were driven back in ter- 
ror by Coffee’s Tennesseeans, and only the bat- 
tle of the batteries went on. 

Toward noon the fire of the British visibly 
slackened, while that of the Americans was un- 
ceasing. ‘The demi-lunes of thé foe were crush- | 
ed and broken. 


Louisiana, 


The sugar hogsheads had been 
converted into splinters, and their contents, min- 
gling with the moist earth, soon lost their vol- 
ume. ‘The guns not dismounted were careen- 
ed, and were worked with great difficulty ; and 
Ly the time their voices ceased altogether the 
batteries on the Levee were nearly demolished. 
The invaders abandoned their works at meridi- 
an, and fled in inglorious haste, helter-skelter, 
to the ditches in search of safety; and under 
cover of the ensuing night they crawled sullen- 
ly back to their camp, dragging with them over 
the spongy ground a part of their heavy can- 
non, and leaving five of them a spoil for the 
Americans. Their disappointment and chagrin 
were intense, and were equally shared by offi- 
cers and men. Their New-Year's Day was a 
far gloomier one than that of Christmas. They 
had been without food or sleep for nearly sixty 
hours. They all cast themselves down on the 
damp ground, too wearied for thought, and their 
troubles were soon ended for the time by deep 
slumber. Packenham was in his old quarters 
at Villeré’s, which he had left in the morning 
with the confident expectation of sleeping in 
New Orleans that night as a conqueror. 

There was joy in the American camp that 
night. It was intensified in the morning by 
the arrival of Brigadier-General John Adair 
with intelligence of the near approach of more 
than two thousand drafted militia from Ken- 
tacky, under Major-General John Thomas. 
They arrived in the city on the 4th of January, 
and seven hundred of them were sent to the 
front under Adair. Their forlorn condition as 
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at a loss to 
determine whether their presence should be con- 
sidered fortunate or unfortunate for the cause. 
They had come with the erroneous belief that 


| an ample supply of arms and clothing would be 


furnished them in New Orleans, and a large 
number of them were sadly deficient in these 
Of the seven hundred sent to the front only fiv: 
hundred had weapons of any kind. The com 
miseration of the citizens was excited, and by 
an appropriation by the Legislature and the 
liberal gifts of the citizens the sum of sixteer 
thousand dollars was speedily raised, with which 
goods were purchased and placed in the willing 
hands of the women of New Orleans. Within a 
week these were converted by them into blank- 
garments, and bedding. 


ets, The men consti- 


tuted capital raw material for soldiers, and they 
were very soon prepared for efficient service. 
Packenham was disheartened, but by ne 


means despaired of success. He conceived the 


| bold and hazardous plan of carrying Jackson’s 


lines on both sides of the river by storm. Thos« 
on the right bank had been strengthened, but 
were feebly manned, and were under the chief 
Packenham re- 
solved to send over fifteen hundred infantry, 
under the cover of 
night, attack Morgan, carry the works, occupy 
them, and from batteries there enfilade Jack- 
son’s line, while the main army should be en- 
gaged in storming it. The transportation of 
these men to the other side of the river was con- 
fided to Admiral Cochrane, who, in opposition to 
the opinions and wishes of the army officers, set 
the wearied soldiers and sailors at work widen 
and deepening and prolonging to the Mis- 
sissippi Villeré’s Canal, for the purpose of bring- 
ing over boats from the Bayou Bienvenu, instead 
of dragging them on rollers as they had heavier 
cannon. ‘The labor was completed on the 7th, 
when the army was in fine spirits because of the 
arrival, the day before, of a considerable body 
of reinforcements under Major-General John 
Lambert, a young officer of Wellington's army, 
who had sailed from England toward the close 
of October. Packenham’s own regiment (Sev- 
enth Fusileers) was among them, and the army 
that confronted Jackson now consisted of ter 
thousand of the finest in the world 
These were divided into three brigades, and 
placed under the respective commands of Gen- 
erals Lambert, Gibbs, and Keane. 

Packenham’s plan of operations for the new 
attack was simple. 


soldiers 


Colonel Thornton was t 
cross the Mississippi on the night of the 7th. 
with the Eighty-fifth and one West India regi- 
ment, marines and sailors, and a corps of rock 
eteers, and fall upon the Americans before th 
dawn. The sound of his guns was _to be the 
signal for General Gibbs, with the Forty-fourth, 
Twenty-first, and Fourth regiments, to storn 
the American left; while General Keane, witl 
the Ninety-third, Ninety-fifth, and two light 
companies of the Seventh and Forty-third, with 
some West India troops, should threaten the 
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American right-sufficient to draw their fire, and 
then rush upon them with the bayonet. Mean- 
while the two British batteries near the Levee, 
which the Americans destroyed on the Ist, were 
to be rebuilt, well mounted, and employed in 
assailing the American right during Keane’s op- 
erations. Keane’s advance corps were furnish- 
ed with fascines to fill the ditches, and scaling- 
ladders to mount the embankmerts. Such was 
the substance of Packenham’s General Order 
issued on the 7th of January, 1815. 

Jackson penetrated Packenham’s design on 
the 6th, and prepared to meet and frustrate it. 
His line of defense, extending, as we have ob- 
served, from the Mississippi to an impassable 
cypress swamp, a mile and a half in length, 
along the line of the half-choked Rodriguez’s 
Canal, was very irregular. In some places it 
was thin, in others thick; in some places the 
banks were high, in others very low. They 
had been cast up not by the soldiery alone, 
nor by the slaves, but by the hands of civilians 
from the city, including merchants and their 
clerks, lawyers and physicians and their stu- 
dents, and many young men who never before 
had turned a spadeful of earth. Along this 
line artillery was judiciously placed. On the 
edge of the river a redoubt was thrown up and 
mounted with cannon, so as to enfilade the ditch 
in front of the American lines. Besides this 
there were eight batteries placed at proper dis- 
tances from each other, composed of thirteen 
guns carrying from 6 to 32 pound balls, a how- 
itzer, and a carronade. Across the river was 
Patterson’s marine battery for auxiliary service 
in the defense of this line, mounting nine guns; 
and the Louisiana was prepared to perform a 
part, if possible, in the drama about to open. 

Jackson's infantry were disposed as follows: 
Lieutenant Ross, with a company of Peire’s 
Seventh Regiment, guarded the redoubt on the 
extreme right, in which tents were pitched. 
Between Humphrey’s battery and the river, on 
the right, Beale’s New Orleans riflemen were 
stationed. From their left the Seventh Regi- 
ment extended so as to cover another battery, 
and connected with a part of Plauché’s battal- 
ion, and the colored corps under Colonel La 
Coste, which filled the interval between batter- 
ies No. 3 and 4 (see Map), the guns of the lat- 
ter being covered by D’Aquin’s free men of color. 
Next to D’Aquin was the Forty-fourth Regiment, 
which extended to the rear of battery No. 5. 
The remainder of the line (full two-thirds of its 
entire length) was covered by the commands of 
Carroll and Coffee. The former had been rein- 
forced that day (7th) by a thousand Kentuck- 
ians under General Adair, and with him, on the 
right of battery No. 7, were fifty marines under 
Lieutenant Bellevue. Coffee, with five hun- 
dred men, held the extreme left of the line on 
the edge of the swamp, where his men were 
compelled to stand in the water, and to sleep on 
floating logs which they lashed to the trees. 
Captain Ogden, with cavalry (Jackson's body- 
guard), was at head-quarters, yet at Macarte’s 








chateau; and on De Lerey’s plantation, in th: 
rear of it, Hinds was stationed with one hun- 
dred and fifty mounted men. Near Pierna’s 
Canal a regiment of Louisiana militia, unde: 
Colonel Young, were encamped as reserves. 

Jackson’s whole force on the New Orleans 
side of the river, on the 7th, was about five 
thousand in number, and of these only thre 
thousand two hundred were at his line. Only 
eight hundred of the latter were regulars, and 
most of them were new recruits commanded by 
young officers. His army was formed in tw 
divisions, the right commanded by Colone! 
Ross, acting as Brigadier, and the left by Gen- 
erals Carroll and Coffee, the former as Major- 
General and the latter as Brigadier-General 
A mile and a half in the rear of his main lin 
another intrenchment had been thrown up, be 
hind which the weaker members of his army 
were stationed with pickaxes and spades. This 
line was prepared for a rallying point in th 
event of disaster following the impending con- 
flict. Jackson also established a third line at 
the lower edge of the city. General Morgan, 
on the opposite side of the river, prepared to de- 
fend his lines with only eight hundred men, all 
militia and indifferently armed. On his left 
were two 6-pounders in charge of Adjutant 
Nixon of the Louisiana militia, and a 12 
pounder under Lieutenant Philibert of th 
navy. Patterson’s battery in Morgan’s rea) 
could render him no service, for its guns wer 
turned so as to command the plain of Chal 
mette in front of Jackson’s line. 

Such was the strength and position of the two 
armies on the night of the memorable 7th of 
January, 1815, preparatory to the great conflict 
on the following day. 

It was not until the afternoon of the 7th that 
Jackson could determine, with any certainty, 
whether the enemy would first attack his ow: 
or Morgan’s line. Then from the gallery of 
head-quarters, with his telescope, he could se¢ 
such preparations by the foe as convinced him 
that his own lines would first feel the shock of 
battle ; and when the darkness of night fell he 
could distinctly hear the sounds of labor in re- 


{constructing the British batteries which the 


Americans had destroyed. His pickets and 
sentinels were strengthened, and sleepless vigi- 
lance marked a large portion of the troops be- 
hind his intrenchments that night. The chief 
lay down to rest on a sofa after a day of great 
fatigue, surrounded by his aids, and was slum- 
bering sweetly when, at little past midnight, he 
was awakened by the entrance of an aid of Com- 
modore Patterson (Mr. R. D. Shepherd), who 
had been sent to inform the General that therc 
seemed to be positive indications in the British 
camp that Morgan was to be first attacked, and 
that he needed more troops to maintain his po- 
sition. ‘* Hurry back,” said Jackson, ‘‘and 
tell General Morgan that he is mistaken. The 
main attack will be on this side. He must 
maintain his position at all hazards.” Then 
looking at his watch he spoke aloud to his aids, 
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‘“Gentlemen, we have slept long enough. Arise! 
for the enemy will be upon us in a few minutes. 
I must go and see General Coffee.” One of his 
first orders was for General Adair to send over 
five hundred Kentuckians to reinforce Mor- 
an. 
Let us observe the movements in the British 
camp on that memorable night. 

According to the plan already mentioned 


ge 


Colonel Thornton proceeded to cross the Mis- | 


sissippi for the purpose of attacking Morgan 
He marched to the Levee, at the end of the 
newly-cut canal in extension of Villeré’s, and 
there waited with the greatest impatience the 
arrival of the boats that were to carry him and 
his troops over. The banks of the ditch had 


caved in in some places, and the falling of the | 
water in thé river had made that of the canal | 
so shallow that the sailors were compelled to | 
drag the boats through thick mud in many | 


places. It was three o’clock in the morning 
before even a sufficient number of vessels to 
convey one-half of the detachment had arrived. 
Further delay would be fatal to the enterprise, 
so, with Packenham’s sanction, Thornton dis- 
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| missed half of his force, embarked the remain- 
der, and crossed the river in a flotilla command- 
ed by Captain Roberts of the Royal Navy.  Ig- 
norant of the fact that the Mississippi was flow- 
ing with a quiet, powerful current, at the rate 
| of five miles an hour, and making no provisions 
| for this obstacle to ¢ quick and direct passage, 
| they were landed, after great fatigue, at least a 
| mile and a half below their intended point of 
debarkation. Before they had all left the boats 
|the day dawned, and the roar of cannon was 
heard on the plain of Chalmette. 
| Packenham and his officers had passed an 
| almost sleepless night, and at the time when 
Jackson aroused his slumbering staff the di- 
calle d up, 
formed into line, and advanced to within four 
hundred and fifty yards of the American in- 
trenchments. Lambert's division was left be- 
hind asa reserve. There stood the British sol 
diers in the darkness and the chilly morning 
|air, enveloped in a thick fog, and anxiously 
| listening for the booming of Thornton’s guns 
lin his attack on Morgan. He was yet battling 
| with the current of the Mississippi. Tediously 


visions of Gibbs and Keane were 
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the minutes and the hours passed, and yet that 
signal-gun remained silent. 

Day dawned and the mist began to disperse, 
and as the dull red line of the British host was 
dimly seen in the early morning light through 
the veil of moisture, Lieutenant Spotts, of bat- 
tery No. 7, opened one of his heavy guns upon 
it. It was the signal for battle. As the fog 
rolled away the British line was seen stretching 
two-thirds across the plain of Chalmette. From 
its extreme left and right rockets shot high in 
air, and like a dissolving view that red line al- 
most disappeared as it was broken into columns 
by companies. 

Gibbs now advanced obliquely toward the 
wooded swamp, with the Forty-fourth in front, 
followed by the Twenty-first and Fourth, terri- 
bly pelted by the storm that came from batteries 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8, and vainly sought shelter be- 
hind a bulging projection Of the swamp into the 
plain. These batteries poured round and grape 
shot incessantly into Gibbs’s line, making lanes 
through them, and producing some confusion. 
This was heightened by the fact that the Forty- 
fourth, with whom had been intrusted fascines 
and sealing-ladders, had advanced without them. 
To wait for these to be brought up was impossi- 
ble in the focus of that cannonade. So Gibbs 
ordered them forward, the Twenty-first and 
Fourth, in solid and compact column, covered 
in front by blazing rockets, and cheered by their 
own loud huzzas. Whole platoons were pros- 
trated, when their places were instantly filled by 
others; and the column pressed on without pause 
or recoil toward the batteries on the left and the 
long and weaker line, covered by the Tennessee- 
ans and Kentuckians. 

By this time all the American batteries, in- 
cluding Patterson’s on the right bank of the 
river, were in full play. Yet steadily on march- 
ed Wellington’s veterans, stepping firmly over 
the dead bodies of their slain comrades until 
they had reached a point within two hundred 
yards of the American line, behind which, con- 
cealed from the view of the invaders, lay the 
Tennesseeans and Kentuckians four columns 
deep. Suddenly the clear voice of General 
Carroll rang out Fire! on the morning air. 
His Tennesseeans arose from cover, and each 
man taking sure aim delivered a most destruct- 
ive volley on the foe, their bullets cutting down 
scores of the gallant British soldiery. The 
storm ceased not for a moment; for when the 
Tennesseeans had fired they fell back and the 
Kentuckians took their places, and so the four 
columns, one after another, participated in the 
conflict. At the same time round, grape, and 
chain shot went crashing through the ranks of 
the British, making awful gaps, and appalling 
the stoutest hearts. The line began to waver, 
and would have broken but for the cool courage 
and untiring energy of their officers, and the in- 
spiriting ery, ‘‘ Here comes the Forty-fourth 
with the fascines and ladders!” 

A detachment of the Forty-fourth had indeed 
come with scaling implements and Packenham 


| at their head, who encouraged them by stirrin 
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words and bold deeds for a few minutes, when 
his bridle-arm was made powerless by a bullet, 
and his horse was shot under him. He at oncx 
mounted the black Creole pony of his favorite 
aid, the now venerable Sir Duncan Macdougal| 
of London. Other officers fel! until there were 
not enough to command, and the column began 
to break up into detachments, a greater part of 
them falling back to the shelter of the projecting 
swamp. ‘There they were rallied, and throwing 
away their knapsacks, they rushed forward t: 
scale and carry the works in front of Carroll and 





his sharp-shooters. At the same time Keane, 


contrary to instructions but with zealous con- 
cern for the cause, wheeled his column into 
line and led a portion of them to the assistance 
of the right wing. They were terribly scourged 
by the enfilading fire of the American batteries as 
they strode across the plain. Among them was 
the Ninety-third Regiment, composed of nine 
hundred sinewy Highlanders, who had won vic- 
tories on many a field in Continental Europe, 
and were unmoved by the storm that poured in 
such fury upon them. Their presence and ex- 
ample encouraged the broken column of the 
right, who, with these Highlanders, rushed into 
the very heart of the tempest from Carroll's 
rifles, having Gibbs on their right, and Packen- 
ham on their left. In a few minutes the right 


{arm of the latter was disabled by a bullet, and 


as he was riding to the rear on the led pony, 
shouting huzzas to the troops, there came a ter- 
rible crashing through the ranks of round and 
grape shot that scattered dead men all around 
him. One of the balls passed through the Gen- 
eral’s thigh, killed his horse, and brought both 
to the ground. Packenham was caught in the 
arms of his faithful aid, Captain M‘Dougall, 
who had performed a similar service for Genera] 
Ross when he fell, mortally wounded, near Bal- 
timore a few months before. ‘The commander 
was conveyed to the rear in a dying condition, 
and placed under a venerable live-oak tree, 
which disappeared only a few years ago. There 
he soon expired in the arms of M‘Dougall. 

General Gibbs was also mortally wounded, 
and died the next day; and Keane was so se- 
verely shot through the neck that he was com- 
pelled to leave the field. The command was 
then assumed by Major Wilkinson, the officer 
of highest grade left in the saddle. Under his 
leadership the broken battalions endeavored to 
scale the breast-works. They were repulsed, 
and Wilkinson fell on the parapet mortally 
wounded. His discomfited men fell back, and 
all of the assailants withdrew in wild confusion. 
Of the gallant nine hundred Highlanders, with 
twenty-five officers, of the Ninety-third Regi- 
ment who went into the fight, only one hundred 
and thirty men and nine officers could be mus- 
tered at its close. The Twenty-first Regiment 
lost five hundred men, and every company cam¢ 
out of the terrible conflict a mere skeleton in 
numbers, 

While this sanguinary work was in progress 
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on the British right a more successful move- 
ment, for a time, was made by them on their 
left. Keane’s whole division moved when he 
led the Highlanders to the right. Nearly a thou- 
sand men, under the active Colonel Rennie, com- 
posed of the Ninety-fifth Rifles, companies of 
the Seventh, Ninety-third, and Forty-third In- 
fantry, and some West India troops, had pushed 
rapidly forward near the river in two columns, 
one on the road, and the other nearer the water 
under shelter of the Levee, and driving in the 
American pickets, succeeded in taking posses- 
sion of the unfinished redoubt on Jackson’s ex- 
treme right. They drove out the Americans, 
but they did not hold itlong. The invaders on 
the road were terribly smitten by Humphrey’s 
batteries and the Seventh Regiment, and were 
kept in check. At the same time Rennie led the 
column along the water’s edge, where they were 
terribly annoyed by Patterson’s battery, and 
with several other officers scaled the parapet of 
the American redoubt. The New Orleans rifles, 
under Beale, now poured upon these officers and 
the inmates of the redoubt such a terrible fire 
that nearly every man was killed or mortally 
wounded. Rennie had just exclaimed, ‘‘ Hur- 
rah, boys, the day is ours!” when he fell to rise 
no more. 

This attacking column also fell back in great 
disorder under cover of the Levee, and, like those 
on the British right, sought shelter from the ter- 
rible storm that came from Jackson’s lines in 
the plantation ditches. General Lambert, with 
his reserves, had come forward on hearing of the 
disasters to Packenham, Gibbs, and Keane; but 
he was in time only to cover the retreat of the 
battered and flying columns, and not to retrieve 
the fortunes of the day. The fire of the mus- 
ketry had ceased by half after eight in the morn- 
ing, but the artillery kept up their fire until 
about two o'clock in the afternoon. It is worthy 
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of note that, from the flight of the first signal 
rocket of the British to the close of the contest, 
the New Orleans band, stationed near the centre 
of the line where the American standard was 
kept flying during the struggle, played inces- 
santly, cheering the troops with national and 


| military airs. The British, on the contrary, 


had no other musical instrument than a bugle, 
and as their columns advanced, no drum was 
heard in their lines, nor even the stirring tones 
of the trumpet. From their first landing at the 
Fisherman’s Village the experience of that army 
had been almost unbroken dreariness. 

Let us now turn our attention to the move- 
ments on the right bank of the Mississippi. 

We left Colonel Thornton and his men just 
debarked after battling with the current of the 
Mississippi for some time. Morgan had sent for- 
ward his advance of less than three hundred 
men (one-third of whom were Arnaud’s Lou- 
isiana militia) under Major Tessier, and the re- 
mainder fatigued and poorly-armed Kentuckians 
under Colonel Davis, chosen from those sent 
over on the 7th by General Adair. They were 
directed to take position on Mahew’s Canal, near 
which it was supposed the British would land. 
The line which this small force was expected to 
hold extended from the river to the swamp, a 
distance of a mile, and required at least a thou- 
sand men and several pieces of artillery to give 
it respectable strength. Davis’s raw troops were 
placed on the left, resting on the Levee, and 
Tessier’s were on his right, extending to the 
swamp, and both watched vigilantly for signs 
of the coming of the invaders. Their vigilance 
was vain, for Thornton landed a mile below 
them under cover of three gun-boats, each armed 
with a carronade in the bow, under the com- 
mand of Captain Roberts. 

Pushing rapidly up the road Thornton en- 
countered Morgan’s advance, when he divided 
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his superior force, sending a part to attack Tes- 
sier, while with the remainder, and aided by 
Roberts's carronades, he assailed Davis. Both 
commands were soon put to flight, and fell back 
in confusion on Morgan's line. ‘Tessier’s men 
could not gain the road, and many of them took 
refuge in the swamps, where they suffered much 
for several hours. 

When Thornton gained the open fields in front 
of Morgan’s lines, he extended his force, and 
with the sailors in column on the road, and the 
marines placed as a reserve, he advanced upon 
the American works under cover of a flight of 
rockets, and with the aid of Captain Roberts’s 
carronades. As the sailors rushed forward they 
were met by volleys of grape-shot from Phili- 
bert which made them recoil. 


ity, soon put the Kentuckians to flight, who ran 
in wild confusion, and could not be rallied. 


Following up this advantage, Thornton soon | 
drove the Louisianians from the intrenchments, | 


and gained possession of Morgan's line after 
that General had spiked his cannon and cast 
them into the river. He next made fer Patter- 
son’s battery, three hundred yards in the rear 
of Morgan’s lines. Its guns, which had been 
playing effectually on the British in front of 


i 
Jackson’s lines, were now trailed on the near 


foe on the river road. But Patterson, threaten- 


ed by a flank movement, was compelled to give | 


way; so he spiked his guns, and fled on board 
the Louisiana, while his sailors assisted in getting 
her into the stream out of the reach of the enemy. 

A large number of the troops were rallied and 
formed on the bank of the Boisgervais Canal, 
and prepared to make a stand there. But the 


British did not advance beyond Patterson’s bat- | 


tery. There Thornton was informed of the ter- 


rible disasters on the opposite side of the river, | 


and soon afterward received orders from Gen- 
eral Lambert to rejoin the main army. Jack- 


son, in the mean time having heard of Morgan’s | 


disaster, sent over General Humbert (a gallant 


Frenchman who was acting as a volunteer) with 
Their serv- | 
Thornton had withdrawn, | 


four hundred men to reinforce him. 
ices were not needed. 
and at twilight re-embarked his troops. That 
night the Americans repossessed their works, 
and before morning Patterson had restored his 
battery in a better position, and announced the 
fact to Jackson at dawn by discharges of heavy 
cannon at the British outposts at Bienvenu’s. 
The loss of the enemy on this occasion, in killed 
and wounded, was a little more than one hun- 
dred. The Americans lost one man killed and 
tive wounded. On that side of the Mississippi 
the British acquired their sole trophy during 
their efforts to capture New Orleans. It was a 
small flag. It now hangs conspicuously among 
other war trophies in Whitehall, London, with 
the inscription: ‘*Taken at the battle of New 
Orleans, January 8, 1815.” 

Let us now observe what occurred at Jack- 
son’s lines after the conflict had ceased. 
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| of the British army. 
Seeing this, | 
Thornton dashed forward with the Eighty-fifth, | 
and handling the men with great skill and celer- | 


The commander, accompanied by his staff, 
passed slowly along his whole line, addressing 
words of congratulation and praise to the officers 
and men every where. Then the band struck 
up ‘* Hail Columbia,” and cheer after cheer tor 
the herp went up from every part of the line 
It was echoed from the lips of excited citizens 


| who had been watching the battle at a distance 


with the greatest anxiety. Then the soldiers, 
after partaking of some refreshments, turned to 
the performance of the sad duty of caring for 
the wounded and the bodies of the dead, which 
thickly strewed the plain of Chalmette for a 


| quarter of a mile back from the front of Jack- 


son's lines. These were the maimed and slain 
No less than twenty-six 
hundred were lost to the enemy in that terrible 
battle, of whom seven hundred were killed, four- 
teen hundred were wounded, and five hundred 
were made prisoners. The Americans lost only 
eight killed and thirteen wounded! The his- 
tory of human warfare presents no parallel to 
this disparity in loss. The Americans were 
thoroughly protected by their breast-works, while 
the British fought in front of them in au open 
level plain. 

After the battle General Lambert sent a flag 
of truce asking for aa armistice in order to bury 
his dead. Jackson granted it on the condition 
that it should not be extended to operations on 
the right bank of the river. The result of this 
exception was, as we have observed, the imme- 
diate withdrawal of Thornton from Morgan's 
lines. On the following morning detachments 
from both armies were drawn up three hundred 
yards in front of the American lines, when the 
dead bodies between that point and the intrench- 
ments were carried and delivered to the British 
by the Kentuckians and Tennesseeans on the 
very scaling-ladders left by the enemy when 
driven back. The British then carried their 
dead to a designated spot on Bienvenu’s planta- 
tion which had been marked out as the cemetery 
of ‘*The Army of Louisiana.” There they were 
buried; and to this day that consecrated “God's 
Acre” has never been disturbed. It is distin- 
guished in the landscape by a grove of small 
cypress-trees, and is a spot regarded with super- 
stitious awe by the negroes in that neighbor- 
hood. ‘The wounded, who were made prisoners, 
were carefully conveyed to New Orleans, where 
they were placed in the barracks, and tenderly 
cared for by the citizens. 

The bodies of the dead British officers were 
earried to Villeré’s, the head-quarters, in whose 
garden some of them were buried by torch-light 
that night with solemn ceremonies. Those of 
Packenham, Gibbs, Rennie, and one or two oth- 
er officers, were disemboweled, placed in casks 
of rum, and sent to their friends in England. 
Their viscera were buried beneath a stately pe- 
can-tree which, with another quite as stately, 
yet stands in vigorous health, on the lawn a few 
yards from Villeré’s house. It is said to be 
a remarkable fact that this tree, fruitful before 
its branches were made to overshadow the re- 
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maias of the invaders, has been barren ever 


sine 

While these events after the battle were oc- 
urring on the field of strife the British were 
seeking to secure the free navigation of the Mis- 
issippi below New Orleans, for themselves, by 
apturing Fort St. Philip, at a bend of the stream, 
seventy or eighty miles below the city in a direct 
line, and which was considered by both parties 
is the key of Louisiana. It contained, at that 
time, a garrison of three hundred and sixty-six 
men, under Major Overton of the rifle corps, and 
the crew of a gun-boat which had been warped 
nto the bayou at its side. 


the 9th, 


On the morning of 
at about the time when disposition was 
being made of the British dead in front of Jack- 
son’s lines, a little squadron of five hostile ves- 
sels appeared near the fort. They consisted of 
1 sloop of war, a gun-brig, and a schooner ( /er- 
Wd, Sophia, and Tender), and two bomb vessels. 
They anchored out of range of the heavy guns 
of the fort, the bomb vessels with their broad- 
sides toward St. Philip. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon they opened fire, and finding they had 
the range of the fort, continued the bombard- 
ment, with little interruption, until daybreak of 
the 18th, casting more than a thousand shells 
with the expenditure of twenty thousand pounds 
if powder, besides many round and grape shot. 
For nine days the Americans were in their bat- 
tery; five of them without shelter, exposed to 
cold rain part of the time. The proceeds of this 
expenditure secured by the British consisted of 
two Americans killed and seven wounded. They 
withdrew on the 18th without gaining either the 
fort, spoils, or glory. 

On the 18th of January, in accordance with 
an arrangement made the previous day, a gen- 
eral exchange of prisoners took place; and on 
the 19th the British, under Lambert, were wholly 
withdrawn from the Mississippi, having stolen 
noiselessly away under cover of darkness the 
previous night. They reached Lake Borgne at 
dawn on the 19th, but they were yet sixty miles 
from their fleet, exposed to quite keen wintry 
air, and considerably annoyed by mounted men 
under Colonel de la Ronde, who hung upon their 
rear. There they remained until the 27th, when 
they embarked, and two days afterward reached 
the fleet in the deep-water between Cat and Ship 
Islands. The vigilant Jackson, in the mean 
time, had made such disposition of his forces as 
to guard every approach to the city; for he 
thought the foiled enemy, enraged by disap- 
pointment, might attempt to strike a sudden 
blow in some other quarter. 

On the 2Ist of January, Jackson, with the 
main body of his army, entered New Orleans. 
They were met in the suburbs by almost the en- 
tire population of all ages and sexes, who greet- 
ed the victors as their saviours; and they en- 
tered the town in triumphal procession, with far 
more honest pride than ever swelled the bosoms 
of victorious conquerors or emperors of other 
centuries of time. 

Two days afterward (23d) New Orleans was 


185 
the theatre of a most imposing spectacle. At 
the request of Jackson, the Abbe du Bourg, Ap- 
ostolic Prefect for Louisiana, appointed that a 
day for the public offering of thanks to Almighty 
God for his inte rposition in behalf of the Ame r- 
ican people and nationality. The 


greeted by the booming of cannon. 


dawn was 

It was a 
bright and beautiful winter morning on the verge 
of the tropics. The religious ceremonies wer 
to be held in the old Spanish Cathedral, which 
was decorated with evergreens for the oceasion 

In the centre of the public square, in front of 
the Cathedral, where the eqt 
Jackson a temporary 
triumphal arch, supported by six Corinthian 
columns and festooned with flowers and ever- 
greens. 


iestrian statue of 


now stands, was erected 


Beneath the arch stood two beautiful 
little girls, each upon a pedestal and holding it 
her hand a civie crown of laurel. Near then 
stood two damsels, one personifying Liberty an 
the other Justice. From the arch to the chi 
arranged in two rows, stood beautiful girls, all 


rch 


dressed in white, and each covered with a blue 
gauze veil and bearing a silver star on her brow 
‘These personitie d 
tories of the Union. Each carried a flag with the 
name of the State which she represented upon it. 
Each also earri 


the several States and Terri- 


-d a small basket trimmed with 
blue ribbon and filled with flowers; and behind 
each was a lance stuck in the ground bearing a 
shield on which was inscribed the name and le- 
gend of the State or Territory which she repre- 
sented. These were linked by evergreen fes- 
toons that extended from the arch to the door of 
the cathedral. 

At the appointed time General Jackson, ac- 
companied by the officers of his staff, passed 
through the gate of thie Grand Square fronting 
the river, amidst the roar of artillery, and was 
conducted between lines of Plauché’s New Or- 
leans battalion of Creoles to the raised floor of the 
arch. As he stepped upon it the two little girls 
leaned gently forward and placed the laurel 
crown upon his head. At the same moment a 
charming Creole girl (Miss Kerr 
sentative of 


, as the repre- 
Louisiana, stepped forward, and 
with modesty supreme in voice and manner ad- 
dressed a few congratulatory words to the chief, 
eloquent with expressions of the most profound 
gratitude. To these words Jackson made a brief 
reply, and then passed on toward the church, 
his pathway strewn with flowers by the sweet 
representatives of the States. 

At the cathedral entrance the honored hero 
was met by the Abbé du Bourg in his pontifical 
robes, and supported by a college of priests in 
their sacerdotal garments. The Abbe addressed 
the General with eloquent and patriotie dis- 
course, after which the chief was conducted to 
a conspicuous seat near the great altar, in the 
the Cathedral, when the Te Deum Laudamus was 
chanted by the choir and people. When the im- 
posing pageant was over the General retired 
to his quarters to resume the stern duties of a 
soldier; and that night the city of New Orleans 
blazed with a general illumination. 
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OLD COURT-HOUSE, 269 ROYAL STREET. 


A few weeks later New Orleans became the | 


theatre of another great popular demonstration, 
of a far different kind, when General Jackson 
appeared, not as a coroneted hero and almost an 
object of adoration beneath the roof of the old 
Cathedral, but as a culprit arraigned at the bar 
of justice in the old Spanish Court-house yet 
standing on Royal Street. The story may be 
toldinafew words. In the Legislature of Loui- 
siana was a powerful faction personally opposed 
to Jackson—so powerful that, when the officers 


and troops were thanked by that body on the 2d | 


of February, the name of their chief leader was 
omitted. This conduct highly incensed the peo- 
ple. Their indignation was intensified by a se- 
ditious publication, put forth by one of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, which was intended to 
produce disaffection in the army. This was a 


public matter, and Jackson felt bound to notice | 


it. He ordered the arrest of the author and his 
trial by martial law. Judge Dominique Hall, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, is- 
sued a writ of habeas corpus in favor of the of- 
fender. Jackson considered this a violation of 
martial law, and ordered the arrest of the Judge 


and his expulsion beyond the limits of the city. | 


The Judge, in turn, when the military law was 
revoked on the 13th of March, in consequence 
of the official proclamation of peace, required 
Jackson to appear before him and show cause 
why he should not be punished for contempt of 
court. He cheerfully obeyed the summons, and 
entered the crowded court-room in citizen’s dress, 
He had almost reached the bar before he was 
recognized, when he was greeted with huzzas by 
athousand voices. The Judge was alarmed, and 
hesitated. Jackson stepped upon a bench, pro- 
cured silence, and then turning to the trembling 
Judge, said: ‘‘ There is no danger here—there 
shall be none. ‘The same hand that protected 





SS 


this city from out- 


rage against the 
invaders of the 
country will shield 
and protect this 
court, or perish in 
the effort. Pro- 
eeed with your 
sentence.” With 
quivering lips the 
Judge pronounced 
him guilty of con- 
tempt of court, and 
fined him a thou- 
sand dollars. The 
act was greeted by 
a storm of hisses. 
Jackson immedi- 
ately drew a check 
for the amount, 
handed it to the 
Marshal, and then 
made his way for 
the 
door. The excite- 
ment of the peo- 
ple was intense. They lifted Jackson upon their 
shoulders, bore him to the street, and then the 
immense crowd sent up a shout that blanched 
the cheeks of Judge Hall, and gave evidence of 
the unbounded popularity of the heroic soldier 
who was so prompt in his obedience to the man- 
dates of the civil law. He was placed in a car- 
riage, from which the people released the horses 
and dragged it themselves to Maspero’s house, 
where he addressed the pcpulace, urging them 
to show their appreciation of the blessings of lib- 
erty and free government by a willing submis- 
sion to the authorities of their country. 

The news of the gallant defense of New Or- 
leans produced a thrill of intense joy throughout 
the land. State Legislatures and other public 
bodies thanked the hero who commanded the 
victorious little army ; a small commemorative 
medal was struck and extensively circulated 
among the people, and the National Congress 
then signified their approval by voting him a 
gold medal, and thirty years afterward by re- 
funding to him the amount of the fine imposed 
by Judge Hall. Peace came immediately after- 
ward; and Jackson retired to his home, a rude 
log-house in the forest—the dwelling of an ac- 
complished wife whom he tenderly loved—from 
which he had been drawn by the urgent calls of 
his country. That home stood there in rude 
loneliness an eloquent witness of Andrew Jack- 
son’s moral heroism. His generous hand had 
aided a young relative of his wife in an unsuc- 
cessful mercantile adventure. To meet the ob- 
ligations of the insolvent, Jackson sold the im- 
proved portion of his estate, and took up his 
abode in the woods to begin a new farm and 
establish a new home. 

The battle of New Orleans was fought just 
half a century ago, a fortnight after the treaty 
of peace had been signed at Ghent. 


court - house 





0, DON’T BECOME A 


ae 
Wifi 


pig 


[Scene at a 


Tury tell me you want to become, my dear, 
A Sister of Charity; 

But before you set off from home, my dear, 
Let your mission begin with me! 


F’en the world with its cares and strifes, my de«r, 
Is a school it is easy to see, 

And if vows you would make for your life, my dear. 
Pr’ythee make them at once to me! 


NUN, MY DEAR! 





Fancy Ball.) 


Whenever you wish to “confess,” my dear, 
Be this tender heart your shrine ; 

For you never will find, I guess, my dear, 
So leving a heart as mine! 


If indulgences ever you need, my dear, 
You have only how many to say, 

And if blessings your bliss can speed, my dear, 
You'll be happy by night and by day! 
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TOMS EDUCATION. 
HAD lost my place—perhaps I should say 
situation. What kind of a situation, do you 
ask? Civil? ‘Contrairy quite,” as Mrs. Gamp 
says; and hardly military, though I dealt with 
infantry, and taught the young ideas how to 
shoot. 

What a tide of life surged through the streets 
that day! The slow, steady tramp of soldiers re- 
sounded here and there; martial music throbbed 
in the air, and found its echo in thousands of 
anxious, throbbing hearts. A national fort had 
been stormed and taken by traitor hands. Each 
man felt as if his own hearth-stone had been 
shattered, his own fire-side invaded and dese- 
But I did not take the national grief 
The struggle far away on Car- 


crated. 
into my heart. 
olina’s coast was a dead and distant thing to me 
compared with the battle I had waged that day, 
and the new fields for toil that still lay before 
me. A genial April sun sent its bars of dusky 
gold through the car window and laid them on 
my hands—a mocking shadow that could not 
be coined or used—a phantom of a substantial 
good. ** Oh, golden light,” I sighed, * golden 
youth, golden love! what are ve to the gold 
with which we buy and sell?” But when I re- 
called the multitudinous blessings of light, the 
rich promise of youth, and the glorious vision 
of true love, I thought, ‘* Oh, 
‘Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Beaten or hammered, coined or rolled,’ 

what art thou without God’s sunshine, hope, 
and love, which thou canst neither buy nor 
sell?” 

But still, I had lost my place, and what was 
to become of Tom’s education ? 

I was glad to see the little brown dépét, and 
to hear the well-known name, ‘‘ Fonthill Sta- 
tion,’ shouted by some one. I had yet a walk 
before me, for Fonthill proper reposes snugly a 
long half-mile away from the shriek of the loco- 
motive. It was still lizht; a fresh breeze be- 
gan to whisper among the leaves; a few passen- 
gers were walking the same way; and present- 
ly a tall, slender young man, with a cigar in 
his mouth, passed by. The smoke curled and 
wreathed itself backward like a thing of life. I 
was startled. Surely that step was familiar; 
surely that form was an accustomed sight—that 
cigar, or one like it, a household incense, as 
well as a source of incensing the household gen- 
erally with the stale flavor of smoke that per- 
vaded every thing. At last, when the young 
gentleman began to whistle a tune, I could doubt 
no longer. I stepped forward quickly and call- 
ed out, in an assured voice, 

**Tom !” 

The young man swallowed the rest of his 
tune and turned his head. I felt my heart sink. 
It was Tom. 

‘Why, hallo! Mill, is that you?” 

‘What are you doing at home—college does 
not break up till July?” 

‘* And what are you doing at home, Miss? 





| You were to stay two months longer, as I un- 
| derstood it,” answered Tom, laughing. 
But I was too anxious and unhappy to enjoy 
the joke. , 
‘*Tell me, Tom, are they all well at home ?” 


**Oh yes—‘ reasonably conwalescent.’ I am, 
at least. Father looks thinner; but then h 
wears himself out with work-service every day 
and special honors to the saints. He’s dr d- 
ful busy now about something that’s to come off 
to-morrow ;” and Tom hummed, gayly, 


** To-morrow’s the feast of St. Alecar 
Apostle and martyr by heretic 
Will you come to the altar I've sl 











ed for you 

I was so preoccupied that I had no rebuk« 
for Tom’s levity. 

** And what kind of a scrape have you had in 
college, Tom ?” 

**T don’t mind telling you, I’m sure, Mill 
answered Tom. ‘‘ You see I went away stuffed 
as full as a sausage with good advice from fa- 
ther and you; and I really meant well. I in- 
tended to keep it all and profit by it, highly 
seasoned as it was. For a couple of months | 
studied like a brick—like a regular brick, you 
know.” . 

Here Tom paused to give effect to his state- 
ment. Iwas silent, though I did not comprehend 
the style in which a brick conducts his studies. 

‘* But it was so precious dull, so slow, you 
see,”’ continued Tom, ‘*‘that I was obliged to 
get acquainted with some fellows who were fast- 
er. We had rich scenes; but I must admit | 
began to be stumped in lessons about that time, 
and now and then made a blue fizzle.” 

**A what?” T asked, rather confonnded at 
these inexplicable terms. 

** A fizzle. Oh! I forgot you're not one of 
the fellows. A ‘stump’ is when you miss a 
question, and ‘the blue fizzle’ when you miss 
the whole Jesson.” 

**So the blue fizzle became frequent. Oh, 
Tom!” 

‘*Yes, pon my word. I don’t see howit was, 
for I studied; but you see I’ve got such a head, 
like a sieve, I think—the more knowledge you 
put in the more it ain’t there. Well, so I went 
on till one of the Proffs caught usin a midnight 
spree. I never was appreciated afterward.” 

**Oh, Tom, are you expelled?” I cried, in 
sudden agony. 

‘*No; only sent to rusticate for my health,” 
he answered, laughing. 

His laugh smote me to the heart like a blow 
sudden and sharp, and left a dull pain aching 
there. Could he laugh at his own disgrace—did 
he feel noshame? Had he no greater object in 
| life but to enjoy? I feared not. Iwas glad to 
see the lights twinkling here and there before 
me, and to know that home was near. I quick- 
ened my steps. My heart beat fuller and faster 
as I saw the brown-stone church tower with tur- 
rets clearly detined against a pale evening sky. 
** The same, the same!” IT murmured, in a chok- 
ing voice, as though I had feared some miracu- 
lous change in its familiar aspect. 





The little study locked bright as ever, with its 
clear astral lamp shedding a mild light over my 
father’s face. He sat at the table with an an- 
cient-looking volume in his hand when I enter- 
ed, but looked terrified and bewildered when he 
saw me. 

‘‘ What brings you home, Milly? 
sick ?” 

‘Oh no,” 


Are you 


I answered. ‘*DoI look like an 
nvalid? Iam well and happy now that | am 
with you all once more.” 

When Rose came bounding into the room, 
with overwhelming kisses and questions about 
fashions and flounces, I was fain to excuse her 
flirty frivolous little ways as I looked at her 
blooming, brilliant face. Was it not enough 
if she only occupied a niche in life like a beau- 
tiful statue, or framed herself in your visions a 
rosy, blooming picture, or sang carelessly as a 
bird might do? 
and a joy forever,” 


‘“What will 


She was ‘‘a thing of beauty 
ny dear little sister Rose. 


you have for supper?” asked 


Rose, when the first ebullition of joy was over. 


‘You can’t think what a good housekee; 
make. I compound the daintiest little dishes. 

‘*She gives her mind to it,” said Tom, laugh- 
ing. 

“Well, I know you enjoy it, old fellow! and 
papa says I make a much better cook than Mil- 
dred.” 

** Did I—did I say that ?” asked her father. 

‘“*Why, yes, papa, you certainly did, after 
you had enjoyed a pudding of my own inven- 
tion. You said it be called the ‘ Rosa- 
munda.” Now, Mildred, just tell me did you 
ever originate a pudding ?” 

** No, never.” 

‘* Take out a patent, Rose,” 


must 


cried Tom. **To 
originate a pudding is much better than to orig- 
inafe a poem.” 

‘*Much more useful, I should think,” an- 
swered Rose, tossing back her blond curls with 
an air of pique. ‘* Now, Mildred, you know, 
always went about with an abseni air, and had 
Schiller or some other dreadful book behind the 
baking-board, and while she waited results she 
was marching up and down repeating terrific 
German words that sounded like a witch’s in- 
cantation.” 

‘*Words that would ‘splinter the teeth of a 
crocodile.’ They need to be boiled before they 
are fit for use,” interrupted Tom. 

** Well, the cakes used to burn sometimes,” 
finished Rose. 

‘* Yes—I confess,” said I, laughing. ‘‘ I hope 
you will be far more practical and useful than I 
have ever been, Rose. 


Dreamers have no busi- 
ness in life—it is the doers who are needed. If 
we can’t provide the dinners or cook them, of 
what use are we ?” 

‘*Pon’t say that,” exclaimed our father. 
‘* What would the world be without the think- 
ers—the great minds whose words stir us to great 
deeds ?” 

‘*Do you remember that picture in Harper's 
of a training-school for such things?” said Tom 
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—‘‘one girl is calling out, ‘ Please, Sir, I know 
this omelet ;’ and another is salting her lesson 
with tears, while she dolefully says, ‘I never can 
learn this plum-pudding.’” 
exclaimed Rose, “ if 
could only eat the lessons when learned.’ 
‘That would be truly stimulating to yom 
ambition, Rose. I’m afraid you would ge t int 


**Oh, how nice!” one 


a high fever with the intensity of your duties 
laughed Tom. : 

When they went out the gay talk ceased. 
recounted a little of my bitter ¢ x} erience, T i 
[ tried to banish all troubles me thoughts. For 
a brief moment the door of care 
the future, with its untried perplexities 
past, 
only the serene present shed its atmospl 


was | irred 


with its known trials, were forg: 


peace around me. But even in looking 
seemed to mock me 
turning glance. Was it the silvery | 
lamp which made the ground glass-s 
like an illumined pearl ? 

gleams of white in his hair, and ma 

so pallid? Lookin 


ing it as an opel 


dear face care 


g up into that face, ar 
book, I could 
too pathetic 


not 


as we do with a tale. 


away to hide the tears. 

Time passed on, and I b gan once more t¢ 
look over the pa iation. N 
could I enjoy the shelter of the 
not a favorable time of year, and 
that offered seemed to require such marvels of 
intellect that they must be like the century plant 
and only blossom once in a hundred years from 
the tree of ki owledge. 


objection. 


pers for a sit t long 
nest. It 


the few 


home 
was 


Tom made some faint 
‘*¢ But I want you to start fair for college 
fall.” 
He was silent. 


next 


In fact he looked rat! 
gusted at the continual harping 
He cared little about 
He 
ingly float on uselessly as a straw on the current 
of life; but I could easi 
and comfort than my ambitious plans for him, 


er dis- 
mould- 
going back 


would will- 


on sucl 
ered string. 
to college—Lsaw that plainly. 
give up home-love 
our only brother—so handsome and r¢ 

ed! F 

He saw my serious look, and said, “* Don’t be 
afraid for me, Mill. Ill work like a r 
trump at my invention this summer. I d 
say much about it for fear of being forestalled ; 
but you'll see.” 

I turned away impatiently. I had little faith 
in Tom’s inventions, except that they were the 
very best patents ever taken out for wasting 
time. 

Some time after Tom grew gloomy. I remem- 
bered that his grave mood began with the recep- 
tion of a letter. One bright afternoon—th« 
shine looked so genial—the young birches in the 
garden waved their branches, wreathed with ten- 


gt lar 
n’t 


sun- 


der green, in the soft air—the tulips nodded their 
gay heads, turbaned like princesses of the East 
—the green borders were starred with creamy- 
hued crocus all alight with buds—here and there 
the apple blossoms lay rosy white on the grass, 
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a mosaic more lovely than the Florentine. | now that will be worth a mint if it only suc- 
There was a gleam of water in the distance, | ceeds.” 
and toward this I walked. The sunshine that ‘*If you do not find that your invention has 
fell on my path gave no hint of marsh or swamp | been invented before, as is generally the case 
—no shadow of dread disease in its golden | with your discoveries. You are always busy 
beams. It paved a way of light amidst emerald | with toys, Tom—from the time you invented 
grasses, along which I walked gayly as if it were | silk-reels that never would wind, to this hour, 
the road to happiness, and the far-famed temple | when some impossible scheme takes your mind 
of earthly felicity stood at the end. from all possible good—from all self-culture — 
But I found something else at the end—name- | from all scientific knowledge, which would show 
ly, Tom. Yes! there he was, stretched out un-| you the untrodden paths of new invention— 
der a huge tree, smoking a cigar. He held) and where the ignes fatui glimmer only to lead 
something crumpled in his hand. I walked | astray.” 


straight up to him. |  ‘*In the mean time Bertrand Merrion—” 
“Well, Tom, you didn’t invite me to join ‘* Will hardly wait for your invention to be 

your excursion, but here I am.” | patented,” I answered, gravely. ‘‘ Our father 
No answer. must know nothing of this, Tom.” 


**You seem to be having a good time here.” | 
SA [something like an oath] dull time.” | 
I was shocked, but not repelled. store. It would go against the grain confound- 
‘**Ts it not a lovely afternoon ?” |edly, but I might earn something; or I don’t 
$¢ Is it?” know but I should prefer a dose of laudanum.” 
** Yes—can’t you see?” | Tom stood listlessly enough, skipping stones 
Tom puffed vigorously away at his cigar till | in the water as he spoke. He looked very little 
he grew dim in the smoke. | like accomplishing either suggestion just then: 
I sat down beside him. The river rapidly | erect in the pride of youth; his slender figure, his 
floating on, here and there flecked with a white | handsome face crowned with well-trimmed curls; 
sail—the waves sun-steeped and sparkling—the | his quick hazel eyes, now a little moody and rov- 
blue sky, with slow-sailing floats of pearly cloud | ing in their glance; his smooth white forehead, 
—all whispered ‘‘ Peace,” like the voice of the | too broad and smooth for intellectual develop- 
Master, to any tempest that might rage in the | ment; his features altogether too regular to de- 
soul. But these voices seemed silent to Tom. | note strength of character. All these traits I 
He only glowered fiercely at Nature, as if he} marked as I examined him with a keener glance 
wondered what business she had to look gay | than ever before, and they gave me the impres- 
when he was gloomy and discontented. Pres-| sion of one who might do many a foolish deed, 
ently he tossed something white toward me. I) but never a daring one. 
picked up the crumpled note, and somewhat cu-| ‘‘I have some money, Tom,” I said, ‘‘ but it 
riously smoothed it out and read : | must be kept for your education; for this debt I 


‘*Of course not,” answered Tom, moodily. 
‘¢ Never mind, I can go as clerk in a dry-goods 





‘Dear Tom,—I regret that I am forced to remind you have nothing. 
of a claim I have against you. I goto Washington ina| At this moment the sunshine, glinting through 
few weeks, or I should wait. I wish, if possible, that you | the boughs, fell on a diamond ring that shone 


would let me have the sum I lent you before that time. on myhand. The light seemed to radiate from 
If I thought it would be the last imprutience, I would ° ee : : 
gladly lose it for the sake of your reform. As it is, I claim the stone till it sparkled and gleamed like a tiny 
it that you may learn the value of money; alsothat I may | sun itself. It seemed to light a way out of the 
use it for some of my brave fellows. Yours ever, | difficulty. 

“ BERTRAND Merrion.” | S 


| *I will give you this, Tom,” I said, with a 
I felt my face flush with shame for Tom, and | painful effort. ‘‘You can pawn it, and I can 


a little indignation at the tone of the note. | afford to make up the rest.”’ 
‘Isn't he a prig?” exclaimed Tom, savagely.| Even Tom was moved to some faint objec- 
‘*Rather cool in his tone,” I answered, with | tion. ‘‘ Our mother’s ring,” he said, in a low 
a sadly troubled heart. tone. ‘*You must not—I can never allow that.” 
‘Yet, you'd hardly believe it—he’s a splen-| ‘If it only proves a talisman to save you from 
did fellow!” said Tom again. | future folly. Oh, Tom, promise me that you 
**Ts he?” | will go back with the strong determination to 


““Yes; offered it of his own accord when he make the best use of all the opportunities not so 
overheard me telling my difficulties. Blame it, | easily earned I can tell you. You have idled 
how was I to know what Champagne suppers | too long.” 


would cost? When the bills came in—whew!” ‘*T'll promise any thing for your sake, Milly,” 
‘Oh! Tom, how could you?” I exclaimed, | answered Tom, quite gayly, now that the tem- 
quite appalled at the magnitude of his folly. porary pressure of the debt was removed. ‘‘ You 


“Well, I tell you I was astonished!” an-| are the best sister that an ‘unfortunate cove’ 


swered Tom, in an angry tone, as if that was a | ever owned.” 

sufficient expiation for any fault. ‘‘Bertrand| He could throw off a burden so easily, care- 
Merrion was one of the grave and reverend Seni- | less about who took them up; he promised so 
ors, but he gave me the money with a large pill | gayly, I could hardly feel satisfied with a tone 
of advice—sugar-coated. I have an invention | which had no depth to indicate resolve, no earn- 





estness of will, no strong purpose of accemplish- 
ing in its expression. Irose from my seat, moss- 
cushioned and daisy-tapestried as it was, with a 
faint and weary feeling, as though life with its 
numerous calls and duties was already a burden. 
The glory of the day had departed, though sun- 
set clouds began to golden, though purple cur- 
tains began to fall before the fading light. I 
felt a chill in the balmy air, and saw behind 
Fonthill the misty giants rising and wavering 
in the steps of the dying day. ‘They seemed to 
beckon me with their vaporous arms, and to fan 
my brow with their chill damp breath till I reach- 
ed the rectory door. 

About a week afterward, as I passed, equipped 
for a walk, Tom called me into his room. He 
presented a rather curious spectacle at the mo- 
ment, as if ready for execution, though the oil- 
skin cap which he wore to protect his glossy 
brown curls from dust and danger was not drawn 
far enough down. He never forgot in his most 
absorbing occupation what he considered the 
chief duty of man—to look as handsome as pos- 
sible, and enjoy himself. Besides this cap, which 
gave him somewhat the appearance of a peeled 
onion, Tom sported a most remarkable dressing- 
gown. It had once been a gorgeous Cashmere 
strewn with Oriental palms; but it was now so 
spattered and smeared with various chemical 
substances that the original tints had left in dis- 
may, and the palms had run riot into a most 
fantastic vegetation, one yawning chasm being 
burned therein by sulphuric acid. Small ex- 
plosions were frequently heard in Tom’s room, 
and fearfully pungent odors made their way 
through the keyhole, and diffused their bane- 
ful presence through the house. His genius not 
being of the common order, which presents but 
one object to the soaring mind, he gave himself 
to many schemes, and felt equal to achieving 
greatness in either. Mechanics, art, and sci- 
ence alike tempted him from the beaten path of 
duty with their seductive blandishments, and 
all were represented in the various lumber that 
crowded the room. His brain teemed with great 
ideas—perhaps impossible to embody, or already 
in use amidst the votaries of science. 

‘* Just come in and wait a minute, and I'll 
walk with you,” he said. ‘I don’t mind your 
seeing every thing, as it isn’t likely you'll get 
any idea of my invention, and have the affair 
patented before me.” 

‘Well, what’s the invention now ?”’ I asked, 
rather impatiently, as I made my way with dif- 
ficulty amidst chips and shavings and dislodged 
a bottle of ether from the only chair. 

**Oh, I’ve got half a dozen,” Tom answered, 
laughing. ‘‘If it was only one I might succeed. 
Now your common minds can only contain one 
idea. My brain is over-fertile. I really can’t 
tell which to take up, for either would make me 
famous.” 

**T wish, Tom, that you could only invent 
something that would make you prudent and 
diligent at your studies: such an invention 
would be truly invaluable. Your mind seems 
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to be vividly portrayed by the condition of this 
room—so choked up with useless trash that one 
must almost go on a voyage of discovery to find 
the useful articles of furniture.” 

**Ah, but what sublime order genius can 
evoke out of chaos !’’ Tom answered, carelessly, 
as he put on his coat. ‘* The only trouble is, 
which of my grand schemes shall I astonish the 
world with developing.” 

**Say, rather, which kind of nonsense will 
you waste your summer upon,” I answered, in 
an unsympathizing tone. ‘You ought to be 
studying now for an advanced class. As you 
have lost all the opportunities of this term by 
your own folly, I should think you would feel 
bound to make it up.” 

** And so I will, Milly,” he answered, as we 
left the room. ‘*Can’t you understand a fel- 
low’s devotion to a great idea and y¢« 


too ? 


studying 
I mean to study, of course.” 

‘* And if you would only hear little Frank St. 
Clair’s lessons,” I went on, eagerly, “You might 
have something laid up against the fall.” 

**Now, Milly, that’s a little too much,” an- 
swered ‘Tom, with quite an injured air. ‘* Do 
you think I’m adapted to teaching stupid little 
brats? Do you think I could spend my time 
hammering ideas into a wooden-headed younk- 
er. No, I thank you. I would rather meas- 
ure ribbons, if you please; it is far more enter- 
taining and easy.” 

* And yet, Tom,” I answered, with a throb 
of pain at my heart, “Ihave this todo. I have 
to retrace all the dusty and dry paths of element- 
ary knowledge that you think so terrible.” 

** Ah yes!” “but 
you are a woman, and women somehow adapt 
Now I 
have not the least adaptation to such things. 
I'd rather hang myself than be a school-teacher.’ 

I was silent. I knew a better name than 
adaptation to apply to that readiness with which 
a true woman assumes burdens that a stalwart 
man would find intolerable. 
fice. 


answered Tom, conceitedly ; 
themselves so easily to circumstances. 


’ 


It was self-sacri- 


Tom was silent a moment, and then said, 
‘*I say, Milly, I haven't written to Merrion 
yet. 


How are we going to arrange it?” 

It was rather odd that Tom should say “we,” 
as thongh he had the remotest share in the ar- 
rangement. He accepted favors in a lordly 
style, and was generally too well-bred to allude 
to them at all. His gratitude might be defined 
as ‘‘a lively sense of benefits to come.” 

“*You had better go to New York 
I said. ‘‘ You can see Mr. Merrion 
it.” 

So Tom’s mind being fully relieved he stray- 
ed off to some lounging acquaintance on the 
river-bank, and seemed to become oblivious to 
my presence. I hastened home, for a chill, 
mist-like rain began to fall. Into this vaporous 
gulf Tom disappeared a few hours !ater, with a 
buoyancy and exhilaration of spirit at the pros- 
pect of his trip, in nowise dampened by the rain. 

All the next day dull and leaden clouds 


at once,” 
and settle 
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moved heavily oyer the sky. At last, in the| 
afternoon, the dome of cloud-granite was riven | 
and a glory glimmered through. The elms in 
the garden shone dewy bright, like the resplen- 
dent trees of a fairy tale, where every leaf is a 
jewel. Far off the misty Titans were rolling up 
their ponderous bulks before the king of day. I 
watched the earth and sky with a restless feel- 
ing that I could not define, and at last I took 
up a book for relief. Perhaps because my life 
was full of effort, self-sacrifice, and trial, 1 turn- 
ed to “ T'he Lotus-Eater,” which chants the lux- 
ury of dreamful ease, with the vexing refrain, 
** Why should life all labor be?” It shut out 
for a time the work-day world with its ever- 
encroaching materialism, and gave me glimpses 
of a glorious land filled with repose—a land of 

. . . . _ | 
glancing streams falling in sheets of foam—a} 
land flushed with unfading sunset—a charmed 
sun that lingered ever with a rosy flame—a land 
where all things remained the same, nor sub- | 
mitted to€he laborious law of change. 

But 1 was suddenly recalled to the actual by 
the opening of the garden gate and the entrance 
of Rose, who held up a letter toward me. Slow- 
ly I stepped down the aerial spaces from the 
cloudy sphere of fantasy. At the same time I 
walked down the material stairs of the house— 
took the letter, opened, and read: 

**I can see your eyes dilate with surprise, dear Milly, 
when you open this epistle. I left Fonthill with the full 
expectation of returning to the paternal fold to-day. I 
made many resolutions on the way of being such a good 
boy, in hopes that I might some time find a plum in the 
pie of my future, like little Jacky Horner of Mother Goose 
memory ; but I shall never have my finger in that pie, 1 
am sure. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of man,’ you 
know, Milly, the rest may be found in Shakspeare-—haul 
over the book, and when found make a note on't. Well, I 
met the tide just as I turned Fulton Street, and Bertrand 
Merrion sailing on it with theserene composure of a clam 
at high-water. There was so much martial music in the 
air, so many star-spangled banners about, that somehow 
patriotism seemed to be infectious—I found I was ‘ Hail 
Columbia’ all over, though I never thought of it before: 
but Bertrand Merrion, he's overflowing, you know, he 
looks daggere and talks nothing smaller than grape-shot 
—he’s a regular steam-boiler, full of indignation and na. 
tional pride, ready to explode at a touch—none of your 
conservatives like father, but a real out-and-outer. He's 
my Captain, Milly, for I enlisted at once. We're off to 
the Capital to-morrow. Break it to them at home as gen- 
tly as possible. You know I’m twenty, and if I don't ge 
now, I should certainly one day be ‘grafted into the 
army.’ Don't fret about my education, Milly. I'm in 
the right school now. I'm Second Lieutenant to begin 
with, and shall graduate ina hicher class. I couldn't take 
a more honorable degree than U.S.V. in Uncle Sam's no- 
ble army of volunteers. Don't fear I shall cover myself 
with ‘glory.’ Lock my room so that no enterprising 
genius may put his inquisitive nose in and smell out my 
new invention. Good-by. I'll send your diamond back 
by Express. Bertrand won't listen to any payment now. 
Love to all. Tom Kerra.” 





That was all. So ended my work and the need 
of it—I might stay at home now in inglorious 
ease—as far as related to Tom. My father was 
brought back to the actual by his son’s depart- 
ure. He laid aside the early Fathers and sought 
the latest newspaper. He became more alive 
to the present—to the great drama which was 
enacted around him—more a man of the time, 


with a hearty interest in passing events—than 
when he had spent his life in groping among 
the bones of a dead past. Even Rose forgot 
some favorite finery in reading aloud stirring 
editorials on the war, or writing long letters to 
Tom, which he perused eagerly by the camp. 
fire with a warmth about his heart never felt 
before. He had suffered some privation, and 
borne it like a man; but it made him value his 
humble home more than ever, and any toker 
from that charmed spot grew doubly precious 
He learned to suffer and be strong; and it 
seemed to me that to some the war was a great 
educator, terrible in its lessons, but thereby en- 
during. It took men away from selfish or wast- 
ed lives, and gave them a noble principle for 
which to suffer or even die. It drew into its 
vast training-school even the sickly Sybarites 
of fashion, and taught them that *‘ to do and t 
suffer” was better than simply ‘‘to be.” It 
gave a worthy object to objectless lives; it 


|} made people read who never read before; it 


struck out sparks of sympathy and benevolence 
from cold and niggardly hearts. It lighted the 
fires of philanthropy and universal love to th 
suffering; it called out self-devoted women whx 
had never found their true life-work till they 
stood with ministering hands by the sick and 
dying. Ah! I thought there is good as well as 
evil in the war; and I followed my young sol- 
dier in thought on his weary marches, and by 
the flaming camp-fire, even to the battle-field, 
where the ‘‘ranks are rolled in vapor, and the 
winds are laid with sound.” 

The nation trembled on the eve of a great 
battle. Hearts turned sick and cheeks blanch- 
ed at the prospect. ‘We must win,” said the 
national voice; but deep throbbing in the na- 
tional heart the question rankled like a poisoned 
arrow, ** What—what if we should lose?” Rest- 
less feet trod the streets of Fonthill, and anx- 
ious groups talked at the corners. At the 
Rectory we talked little; even Rose’s merry 
laugh was hushed. With bated breath and 
aching hearts we waited till toward twilight, 
when the evening paper usually came. Then a 
nervous and impatient anxiety sent us out to 
meet the news rather than await its coming. 
We met it at last. Terribly the tide of disaster 
swept by—on every side we heard the muttered 
thunder of the fearful storm. ‘*Great defeat; 
terrible repulse; frightful loss of life; utter de- 
moralization of the army; strange panic,” etc. 
No need to repeat the bitter story; for what 
American cen ever forget the first battle of 
Bull Run? I seized the paper, and tried to pick 
out something more from the meagre but fear- 
ful sentences ; but there was nothing—no word 
of comfort—no retrieval of utter loss. Where 
was ‘Tom ? 

We found his name in the newspaper list, 
three days after, ‘‘ Seriously wounded.” 


We went at once to Washington. Rose, 


sobered by sorrow, presided at home with the 
sedateness of a matron, and made ready for the 
expected invalid. 


The parishioners were full 


TOM’S EDUCATION. 


of kindness. A new tie seemed to bind them 
to the Rector’s family—now that we were tried 
by the same fiery ordeal through which many 
of their hearts had passed and grown tenderer 
by the trial. When, after weeks of weary wait- 
ing by the bedside, we brought back a pale at- 
tenuated figure, who looked out from hollow, 
cavernous eyes with an eager glance to catch 
the first glimpse of his beloved home, it was 
hard to recognize in this worn and wasted man 
the handsome, careless Tom. Even the cold- 
est critics among our people melted into sincere 
sympathy at the sight; for some of them had 
loved ones in the army, who might one day be 
struck with the same withering blight, or—woe- 
ful thought!—receive the cold and deadly bullet 


into their young hearts, and be left to the brief, | 


fierce agony of the death-struggle alone. 


But deeper than the mere physical was the | 


change in Tom. ‘The ghastly pallor that re- 
placed the flush of health, the wasted hollows 
where all was firmly rounded, the weakened 
limbs bereft of their athlete strength, were not 
more changed than the self-pleasing disposition, 
the careless demands on the time of others, the 
indifferent acceptance of any sacrifice that had 
marked him when in health. Short and severe 


as the schooling had been, it had effected more | 


than the quiet training of years. He had found 
that ‘*knowledge by suffering entereth ;” for 
never till he had suffered himself had he felt a 
care for others. All through the languid August 
days he lay and thought. Now that he must 


lie there supine and indolent he felt the nobility 
of work; he was tortured with schemes of help- 


ful action. One day he said: 

‘* Milly, as soon as I am well enough I shall 
burn that new invention.” 

* Yes, Tom.” 

*T’ve been a confounded drag to you all, 
Milly. If I should go now you would all do 
better.” 


‘Qh, Tom!” I cried, with a sudden burst of | 


tears, ‘‘you are getting better; don’t talk in 
that way.” 

‘*You are worn out with watching me; you 
have lost your roses in taking care of me. You 
must go out every day now, or I shall rebel and 
not take my medicine.” 

When had Tom cared for my comfort before, 
or considered any one but self? It was so sweet 
and unusual that I could not speak. 

‘*Tf I get well, Milly—and I hope I shall, 
that I may reverse the order of things and do 


something worthy of living—I shall take care | 


of you all. Merrion says I’m sure to be pro- 
moted for gallant conduct in the hour of battle : 
so you shall have every comfort. You needn’t 
leave your home now for strangers. I despise 
myself that I ever allowed it.” 

‘* It was my own choice,” I interrupted ; ‘* you 
shall not blame yourself for that.” 

‘“* Well, I’m burning to do something for you. 
[ should like to sacrifice myself in some way,” 
said Tom, with a faint smile. 
married I shall give you the jolliest blow-out !” 


‘* When you get | 
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‘*Is that elegant expression part of your late 
college course ?” 

‘I'm afraid the dialect of the army is not 
quite as choice as might have been heard in the 
groves of Athens,” answered Tom. ‘ But I can 
tell you I’ve learned something better than 
choice phrases. When a fellow’s cast away in 
the sea of a large army, isolated and homesick, 
he’s apt to remember home care and affection, 
and to value the sympathy which he once took 
with as much indifference as his daily bread and 
butter. I thought of many a thing, Milly, in 
the lonely night-watches by the camp-fire ; and 
my past life, so useless and aimless, often came 
up before me as it does before drowning people. 
Strange how different it all looks in that light!” 

** Well, Tom, you're young enough to begin 
| anew; sponge out the old record and try again.” 

Tom was silent for a while, and then he said: 
**Milly, do you know that being with Bertrand 
Merrion was one thing that brought me to m) 
senses. His active, manly life, so full of energy 
and purpose, was a constant rebuke to my own 
self-indulgence. You saw how he visited th 
hospital—how he wore himself out for those 
men. He could hardly sleep at night ; he had 
the whole company on his mind.’ 

**T should think they might have 
something of a nightmare.” 

‘*But I needn’t sound his praises to you,” 
said Tom, slyly; ‘‘for I think you know all 
about it. Once I told him what a good sister 
you were, and how you gave me the diamond- 
ring on his account.” 

“Did you teil him that, Tom ?” 

** Why don’t you ask me what he said ?” 

“Well, what did he say ?” 

‘* That if you would give me the hand on his 
}account he would be the happiest of men. I 

saw as soon as you came that it was love at first 
sight.” 
I could not answer. 


proved 


I looked out of the open 
window where the sultry August sun streamed 
over the landscape like a pallid flame. Tree 
and shrub drooped in its fierce ray, and there 
was not breeze enough to stir the languid grass. 

‘** You have given me so much, could you not 
give me your hand for my best friend ?” 

‘* No, Tom.” 

‘* Why,” exclaimed Tom, with some of his 
old petulance, ‘‘ there never was a better fellow.’ 

‘* Because I have already given it to himself,” 
I answered, as I ran out of the room. 

Then Tom was happy. Serene and content- 
ed in heart, he grew rapidly better. He was 
filled with longing once more to be on the foe- 
man’s ground. He was ready to give up home 
comforts so lately precious, and home love more 
truly estimated than ever, for the tented field 
and the fierce strife of battle. But not befor 
the frost had given its sharp but healthful bless- 
ing to the enervating Southern air did he go 
| Then with proudly-beating heart he received the 
deserved and expected promotion, and took a 
higher rank in the wondrous training-school of 

the army. 
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THE LIFE OF FLOWERS. 


Ser—on the cold damp flags, Near;—vet how far apart! Under the flaring lamp, 
Whereover my lady flit 1, oh, pity Out in the midnight stree 
her tend om e Where the air is st'l! 
Look at the tw 
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and throw them back in confusion on our line 
of advance; lastly, to ruin us by pushing his 


| strong left through our right, and reaching the 


N the morning of the 19th of September, | 
1864, I was marching at the head of my 
company along the narrow and wooded gorge 
through which the Berryville and Winchester 
pike winds between the Opequan Creek and the 
town of Winchester. My regiment belonged to 
the Second Brigade of the First Division of the | 
Nineteenth Army Corps, and formed a fraction 
of the army of Major-General Philip Sheridan, | 
which, at two o'clock that morning, had quitted | 
its intrenched position near Berryville. 

For a month Sheridan had been watching his 
opportunity. He had advanced to Front Royal, 
and retreated to Halltown; he had manceuvred | 
in face of a superior enemy with curious and | 
happy dexterity; he had guarded himself, where 
it was necessary to make a stand, with miles of 
field-fortifigations ; he had parried Early’s threat- 
ened secohd raid upon Washington and Penn- | 
sylvania; and now, when his antagonist was | 
weakened by the departure of Kershaw’s divi- | 
sion, he promptly resumed the offensive. 

The army at this moment was engaged in the 
perilous movement of filing through a narrow 
gorge and deploying in face of a strongly-posted 
and veteran enemy. The road was crowded | 
with artillery, ammunition-wagons, and ambu- | 
lances, all hurrying forward. On each side of | 
it a line of infantry in column of march stum- 


bled over the rocky, guttered ground, and strug- | 


gled through the underbrush. The multitudes 
of men who belong to an army, yet who do not | 
fight—the cooks, the musicians, the hospital at- | 
tendants, the quarter-masters’ and commissaries’ | 
people, the sick, and the skulkers—sat on every | 
rock and under every bush, watching us pass. 
Here, too, were jammed the troopers of the cav- 
alry advance, who, for the present, had finished | 
their fighting, having cleared the passage of the 
Opequan Creek, and opened the way thus far 
for the infantry and artillery. Presently we 
met litters loaded with pale sufferers, and pass- 
ed a hospital-tent, inside of which I saw sur- 
geons surrounding a table, and amputated limbs 
and pools of blood underneath it. The stern 
and sad business of the day had evidently begun 
in front, although the sound of it was not yet 
audible to us, excepting an occasional boom of | 
cannon, deadened to a dull pum pum by the 
woods and the distance. 

The battle of Winchester was fought on this 
plan: A narrow ravine, winding among hills 
so steep and thickly wooded as to be impassable 
for any troops bat light infantry, debouches into 
an irregular, undulating valley, faced on the 
south by an amphitheatre of stony heights, laid, 
with regard to each cther, like detached fortifi- 


cations. The object of Sheridan was to pass 


through this ravine, deploy in the valley, amuse | 


the enemy's right, fight his centre vigorously, 
turn and force his left. The object of Early 
was to allow us to deploy up to a certain ex- 
tent: then to beat in our attacking columns 


| its rear, indeed 


| without the support of cannon. 
| vigorous shelling the column swept over the 


mouth of the gorge so as to cut off our retreat. 
To effect this final purpose his army was not 
drawn up at right angles to the pike, but diag- 
onally to it, so as to bring his left nearer to ow 
vital debouching point. And this fatal strok« 
he attempted early in the day, with a strong 
column, pushed with remarkable vigor, and for 
a time with terrible promise of success. 

At about ten o’clock the head of the Sixth 
Corps emerged from the ravine, took ground 
rapidly to the left, and advanced in two lines, 


| the first of which presently carried a rifle-pit and 


wood that formed the outwork of the enemy's 
right. This right being refused, or held aloof, 
our extreme left had throughout the day, so far 
as I could learn, no very serious fighting. Th« 


| opening struggle of supreme importance came in 


the centre, where it was necessary, firstly, to 
gain ground enough to bring up our second line: 
and, secondly, to hold the approaches to the 
ravine at no matter what cost of slaughter. I 


| beg the reader to remark that if this was not 


done our striking right could not be deployed, 
and our retreat could not be secured; that if 
this was not done there could be no victory, 
and there must be—if the enemy pushed us 
with energy—calamitous defeat. Upon the 
Nineteenth Corps and upon Rickett’s Division 


| of the Sixth Corps devolved this bloody task 


They were to sustain the principal burden of 
the battle during the long hours which would 
be necessary to let the Eighth Corps swee}; 
around on its more enviable and brilliant mis- 
sion of turning the hostile position. How the 
Nineteenth Corps performed its portion of the 


| task is shown by its list of killed and wounded. 


Swept by musketry and artillery from the front, 
enfiladed by artillery from the right, pressed vi- 
olently by the one grand column of attack which 
Early massed to decide the battle, it bled, but it 
stood, and, after hours of suffering, advanced. 
Closely following the Sixth Corps —lapping 
Grover’s Division emerged from 
the defile at a little before eleven o’clock, and 


forming in two lines, each consisting of two 


brigades, moved promptly forward in superb or- 
der. Steep hills and a thick wood, impractica- 
ble for artillery until engineered, rendered it 
necessary for the infantry to open the contest 


In face of a 


hills, struggled through the wood, and emerge 
upon a broad stretch of rolling fields, on th 
other side of which lay the rebel force, supported 
by another wood and by a ledge of rocks, which 
answered the purpose of a fortification, with th« 
semicircular heights of Winchester in the rear 
as a final rallying base. As the lines of ad- 
vance from the gorge were divergent, opening 
outward like the blades of a fan, General Emory 
found it necessary, in order to keep up a connec- 
tion with the Sixth Corps, to hurry Molineux 


brigade from the rear to the front. This wa 
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done at a double-quick, in face of the hostile 
musketry, without checking the general advance. 
And now the division quickened its pace into a 
charge of unusual and unintended impetuosity, 
the officers being dragged on by the eagerness 
of the men, the skirmishers firing as they ran, 
and the brigades following at a right-shoulder- 
shift, with deafening yells. Birge’s men carried 
the detached wood with a rush: they were or- 
dered to halt there and lie down, but it was im- 
possible to stop them; they hurried on, pell- 
mell, and drove the enemy three hundred yards 
beyond. The rebel General Rhodes was killed 
while placing a battery in position. 
onels taken by Sharpe’s Brigade were sent back 
to Emory as prisoners. Early’s first line in the 
centre was every where thrown back in confusion. 

But an advance as vehement as this is liable 
to sudden reverse when the attacked party has a 
strong second line well in hand, as was the case 
on the present occasion. It is possible even 
that Grover’s opening success changed the plans 
of Early, and forced him quicker than he had 
intended into decisive action. At all events he 
suddenly developed at this early stage of the bat- 
tle the greatest mass of troops that he showed 
at any period of the day. From the position 
where it had been lying sheltered a force esti- 
mated at two divisions of infantry rose up, 
poured in a stunning volley, followed by a 
steady file-fire, and moved forward against the 
ranks of Grover and Ricketts, already disordered 
by their rapid push. Artillery on a height near 


Winchester, firing over the heads of the rebel 


troops, and other artillery on a height far to our 
right, enfilading our line, supported the move- 
ment with shell, grape, and canister. For a 
while this powerful and well-timed advance was 
fearfully successful, and threatened Sheridan 
with repulse, if not with serious disaster. Rick- 
ett’s Division was forced, after a bloody though 


so vital to our army. Grover’s line fought for 


a time at close quarters; for instance his ex- | 
treme left regiment, the One Hundred and 


Fifty -Sixth New York (Lieutenant - Colonel 
Neafie), faced a rebel regiment at thirty yards 


distance; and around the colors of the latter | 


not more than forty men remained, the rest 
having fled or fallen. But now the One Hun- 


brigade, was exposed to a fatal fire from the 
left flank as well as from the front. Neafie’s 
less of one hundred and fifteen men nearly all 


occurred at this time and within a few minutes. | 


Colonel Sharpe, commanding the brigade, and 


were disabled. To attempt to hold the position 
longer was to be slaughtered uselessly or to be 
taken prisoners. ‘The order to retire was given, 
and passed rapidly down the division line from 
left to right, being obeyed by each brigade in 
succession. ‘The bloody but victorious advance 
was changed into a bloody and ominous retreat. 

And here let me beg the reader to conceive 


Three col- | 


| ened wide-spread disaster, 


| don’t desert your colors,” 
dred and Fifty-Sixth, and presently the entire | 
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the inevitable circumstances of hopeless, unre- 
sisting slaughter which attend the withdrawal] 
of troops from the immediate presence of a pow- 
erfilenemy. ‘There is no inspiriting return of 
blow for blow; there is no possibility of quell- 
ing the hostile fire by an answering fire; the 
soldier marches gloomily in his file, imagining 
that his foe is ever gaining on Lim; the ranks 
are rapidly thinned, and the organization of the 
companies shattered ; and thus, from both phys- 
ical and moral causes, the bravest battalions go 
to pieces. Rarely does it happen, if ever, that 
a force is extricated from this fearful trial with- 
out breaking. Grover’s and Rickett’s com- 
mands reached the base from which they had 
advanced in a state of confusion which threat- 
Sixth Corps men 
and Nineteenth Corps men were crowding to- 


| gether up the line of the Berryville pike, while 
| to the right and left of it the fields were dotted 
| with fugitives, great numbers of them wounded, 


bursting out of the retiring ranks and rushing 
toward the cover of the forest. Some regiments 
disappeared for a time as organizations, Early’s 
veterans advanced steadily, with yells of triumph 
and a constant rollof murderous musketry, threat- 
ening to sweep away our centre and render our 
struggle a defeat almost before it had become a 
battle. It was the bloodiest, the darkest, the 
most picturesque, the most dramatic, the only 
desperate moment of the day. General Emory 
and General Grover, with every brigade com- 
mander and every staff officer present, rode 
hither and thither through the fire, endeavor- 
ing by threats, commands, and entreaties to 
halt and re-form the panic-stricken stragglers. 

* Halt here, men,” Emory cried to group aft- 
ergroup. ‘Here is good cover. Halt and form 
a line here.” 

**T am looking for my own regiment,” was 


| the usual reply. 
brief struggle, up the Berryville and Winchester | 
pike toward the mouth of that gorge which was | 


Never 
Make a 


‘*Never mind your own regiments. 
mind if you belong to fifty regiments. 
regiment here.” 

Pointing out other groups to this and that of- 
ficer of his staff, he would say, “‘ My God! look 


at these men; ride over to them, and bring them 


? 


up here.’ 

Captain Yorke of the staff seized a regiment- 
al flag and bore it forward, shouting, ‘‘ Men, 
when a spent ball 
struck him in the throat, paralyzing him for a 
time and causing him to drop his burden. Of 
the other staff officers Captain Wilkinson had 
his horse killed under him. Captain Coley had 
a bullet pass through his coat collar, and Major 


| Walker received a spent shot in the shoulder. 
all the regimental commanders except one, | 


One instance of coolness and discipline, which 
contrasted curiously with the general panic, was 
noticed by Captain Bradbury of the First Maine 
Battery, now Major and Chief of Artillery on 
General Emory’s staff. Through the midst of 
the confusion came a captain of infantry, Rigby 
of the Twenty-fourth Iowa, leading 
and twelve men, all marching as com 
if returning from drill. 


sergeant 
sedly as 
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a 
‘¢ Captain, you are not going to retreat any 
further, I hope ?” said Bradbury. 
‘‘ Certainly not,” was the reply. ‘‘ Halt; | 
front. Three cheers, men; hip, hip, hurrah!” 
The little band cheered lustily. It was the} 
first note of defiance that broke the desperate 
monotony of the panic; it gave heart to every 
one who heard it, and made an end of retreat in 
that part of the field. In a few minutes the | 
platoon swelled to a battalion composed of men 
from half a dozen regiments. 
‘‘ Bradbury,” said General Grover, ‘you | 
must push a section into that gap. We must 
show a front there.’ 
Under a heavy fire of musketry and artillery | 
two pieces galloped into the open, under the | 
charge of Bradbury himself, and, unsupporte a) 
by infantry, commenced a cannonade which as- i. 
sisted greatly i in checking the rebel advance and 
encouraging our men to rally. A Confederate 
line which attempted to carry these pieces was | 
repulsed in a somewhat singular manner. Gen-| 
eral Emory had personally aided in rallying the 
One Hundred and Thirty-first New York, and 
had posted it in a narrow grove projecting from | 
the wood which now formed Grover’s base of re- 
sistance. The charging rebels were allowed to 
pass this point, and then a volley was poured | 
into their backs. As they staggered under the 
unexpected shock a fire was opened upon their 
front by another rallied line, and breaking ranks, 
they fled pell-mell across the fields to cover. 
Thus piece by piece our shattered first line 


The rebel attack | 


was picked up and reunited. 
was checked, and a large portion of the lost 


ground recovered. On the left Neafie, now 
commanding the Third Brigade, made a second | 
charge nearly up to his original position, while | 
on the right Molineux pushed a line to within | 
two hundred yards of the isolated wood which | 
Birge had carried and lost. And now came into | 
action the famous First Division of the Nine-| 
teenth Corps—a division that had never been put 
to shame on any field of battle, the division that | 
under Weitzel had triumphed at Camp Bisland | 
and Port Hudson, that under Emory had pre- | 
vented defeat at Sabine Cross Roads and Pleas-| 
ant Hill. From this moment my story of the} 
battle will become to some extent a record of | 
personal observation. 

We of the First Division were already out of | 
the defile, and drawn up in two columns behind 
Grover, when the failure of his attack became 
evident. The difficulty was, not that we were 
not in hand, but that, as we had only two bri- | 
gades present (the Third having been left at 
Halltown), we were hardly strong enough to face 
the enemy’s left, which far outreached our right, 
and at the same time make head against the | 
vehement attack which threatened our centre. 
It had been intended that we should remain in | 
reserve until the time came for us to join the | 
Eighth Corps, in the grand turning movement 
of the day. Now we must fill up gaps, run from 
one imperiled point to another, and, in short, be 
used as the urgency of circumstances required. | 
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| screamed harmlessly, 


| although not a rebel was visible. 
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Lying in a hollow across which the rebel shel 
I saw our First Brigad 
disappear over the crest of the hill in our front. 
Then we of the Second Brigade moved in col- 
umn to the right, and halted on a lofty slope, 


| where we could discover some parts of the field 


of battle, and where the earth was occasionally 
furrowed py the shot of hostile artillery. Far 
away to the left I saw a part of the Sixth Corps 
mount an acclivity and charge into a wood on 


| its summit from which the smoke of musketry 


issued. I distinguished their distant cheer, and 
rejoiced in their gallantry and triumph. We 
knew nothing all this while of the disaster which 
had occurred in our front, and did not doubt 
that we should have our customary success, 
Presently we advanced into the wood, on the ex- 
treme verge of which Grover’s men were rally- 
ing and resuming the conflict. We did not see 
them, but we plainly heard the incessant rattle 
of their musketry, and, not knowing the rolling 
nature of the ground, wondered that the bullets 


| did not hum more frequently through our ranks. 


Soon we turned to the right again, and emerged 
into an opening from which we obtained our first 
clear view of the fighting. Nearly a quarter of 


|} a mile in advance of us we saw our First Bri- 


gade in line behind a rail-fence, the men kneel- 
ing or lying down and keeping up a violent file- 
firing. ‘Two hundred yards beyond them was 
the wood which Early had retaken from Birge, 
a smoke of rebel musketry now rising from it, 
As we looked 
our men rose up, formed, faced about and came 
slowly toward us, the officers running hither 
and thither to check a momentary confusion in 
the ranks. The report flew along our line that 
they were ordered back to the fence where we 
stood, and that we were to relieve them; but 
while we watched the unaccomplished move- 
ment two of our four regiments, the Twelfth 


Connecticut and Eighth Vermont, were faced to 


the left and hurried back through the wood 
which we had just traversed. The last thing 
that I saw as I re-entered the covert was the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth New York facing 
about with a cheer and charging back to the 
fence. I afterward learned that the whole bri- 
gade followed it; that the line was a second 


| time ordered back, and then again resumed its 


position. Here it was that the One Hundred 
and Fourteenth New York offered up its glori- 
ous sacrifice of one hundred and eighty-eight 
men and officers, being three-fifths of the num- 
ber which it took into battle. After the engage- 


| ment the position of the brigade was distinguish- 


able by a long, straight line of dead and dying, 
here and thcre piled one upon another, the pros- 
trate and bloody ranks telling with matchless 


| eloquence how the American soldier can fight. 


While the One Hundred and Sixtieth New 
York and Forty-seventh Pennsylvania remained 
to support the First Brigade and share its fatal 
honors my regiment and the Eighth Vermont 
moved back to the centre. We were apparently 
| wanted in many places at once. Pressing and 
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contradictory orders repeatedly changed our di- 
reciion and position. It was, ‘‘ Forward!” and 
‘* About face !” ‘* By the right flank!” and ‘* By | 
the left flank !” ** Double quick!” and ‘* Halt!” 
until our heads were half turned by the confu-| 
sion. At last we came to the outskirt of the 
wood, and looked out upon Grover’s field of bat- 
tle. No ranks of enemies were visible athwart 
those undulating fields, but there were long light | 
lines of smoke from musketry and great piles of | 
smoke from batteries, while the rush and crash 
of shell tore through the forest. Bradbury was 
putting two of his pieces in position, and we lay | 
down in their rear to support them. General | 
Emory and General Dwight, mounted and sur- | 
rounded by staff officers, were a little to the | 
front surveying the position. ‘‘ My God!” re- 
marked the former as he saw men and horses 
falling around him, ‘this is a perfect slaughter- 
house. It must be held; it is the key of the 
position. But tell Captain Bradbury to keep 
his people covered as much as possible.” 

Here fell one of the best and bravest gentle- 
men in the service, the only field-officer present 
with our regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Peck. 
He had just given the command, ‘‘ Officers rec- 
tify the alignment,” as we were about to move 
forward, when a shell burst among us, one piece 
of it shattering his knee and mortally mangling | 
the arteries. A moment afterward the Eighth 
and Twelfth were ordered to move into the open, 
wheel to the right, and relieve a portion of Moli- 
neux’s brigade, which lay about two hundred 
yards from the isolated wood. At a double 
quick we went nearly a quarter of a mile over 
gentlytrolling fields, pulling up occasionally from 
pure lack of breath, and then hurrying on again, 
until we flung ourselves on the ground among 
the Fourteenth New Hampshire and One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-first New York. As the en- 
emy were firing low we suffered very little in 
our advance; but we had not been in position 
five minutes before we felt how coolly and surely 
Lee’s veterans could aim; for, stretched at full | 
length as we all were, and completely concealed | 
by tall grass, the bullets searched out our covert 
with fatal certainty. A groan here, a shriek of 
agony there, a dying convulsion, a plunge of | 
some wounded wretch to the rear, showed from | 
instant to instant how rapidly our men were be- | 
ing disabled. We lay on a gentle, very gentle 
slope, and aimed upward, so that our fire was 
probably even more fatal than that of our ad- 
versaries, an ascending range being more sure 
of its mark than a descending one. After a 
quarter of an hour here (what a Frenchman | 
would call a mauvais quart d’heure), our com- | 
mander, Captain Clarke, ordered a volley. With | 
the usual cautionary commands from the offi- 
cers of ‘ Steady men!” ‘* Wait for the word!” 
* Aim low!” the regiment rose up, closed its 
ranks, and poured in a splendid crash of mus- | 
ketry, dropping immediately that it was deliv- | 
ered. For a few minutes our antagonists were 
silenced. Perhaps we had slaughtered them ; 
perhaps the venomous flight of hissing Miniés 
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| had frightened them into taking cover; perhaps 


they simply saved their powder because they 
supposed that we were about to charge. But 


| presently the steady file-firing was resumed. On 


each side the men fired low, fired slowly, fired 
calmly, knowing full well the hostile position, 
although able to discover no hostile sign except 
the light opposing line of musketry smoke. For 
two or more hours this tranquil, changeless, mor- 
tal contest continued. For two or more hours 
the bullets whizzed through the grass which 
scarcely concealed us, striking into our pros- 
trate ranks so frequently that every one occa- 
sionally searched the branches of the trees in 
our front to discover the forms of hostile sharp- 
shooters. It seemed impossible that they could 
strike so many of us, and yet not sce us. Of 
the seventy men and officers whom our regi- 
ment lost during the day, at least sixty must 
have been hit on this line. But the enemy fired 
much more rapidly and continuously than we 
did. The word was repeatedly passed along our 
ranks to spare the cartridges, for we were a long 
way from our supports, or from any chance of 
replenisuing ammunition, and it was necessary 
to save shots enough to repulse the rebels in case 
they should charge us with the bayonet. ‘‘ Fire 
down to ten cartridges a piece, and then stop,” 
was the order of our commander. 

A curious change came over our men dur- 
ing this long trial. At first they were grave 
and anxious, but this passed away as they be- 
came accustomed to the position; at the last 
they laughed, jested, and recklessly exposed 
themselves.. Corporal Gray, of Company C, 
dashed to the front, and with his shelter-tent 
beat out a flame which was kindling in the au- 
tumn grass, returning unhurt out of a frightful 
peril. ‘* Here’s one for Corporal Gray !” shouted 
several men, leaping up and pulling trigger. 
Then followed, ‘‘ Here’s one for Sheridan!” and 
*Here’s one for Lincoln!” and ‘ Here’s one 
for M‘Clellan, who'll pay us off in gold!” and 
‘*Here’s one for Jeff Davis!” until the grim 
joke was played out for lack of cartridges. 

All this time our dead and wounded lay 
among us, with the exception of'a few of the 
latter who crawled a little to the rear, and found 
shelter in a ditch. Among us, too, were the 
dead and wounded of the regiments which we 
had relieved ; and the ground in front of us was 


strewn with other sufferers who had fallen there 


when Birge met his reverse. The position of 
these last was horrible; the musketry of both 
sides passed over them in a constant stream ; 
the balls of friend and foe added to their agony, 
or closed it in death. One of our men, Private 
Brown, of Company C, was mortally wounded 
while giving a drink of water to an officer of an 
Iowa regiment who lay within ten paces of us, 
pierced by three bullets. We could not carry 
away these children of suffering, not even our 
own, until the battle should be over. It was 
forbidden by orders ; it was contrary to the reg- 
ulations of the United States Army; it would 
have been simply an act of well-meant folly and 
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surely be killed or wounded in the attempt ; or 
who, reaching the shelter of the rear with their 
dangerous burdens, would not find their way 
back again. 

I have been thus minute in describing this 
experience of our regiment in close line-fight- 
ing, because it was a picture of what passed in 
every part of the field during the central period 
of the battle. _ Along the entire front each side 
clung to its own positions, too exhausted or too 
cautious to advance, and too obstinate to recede. 


The duty of the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps | 


now was to hold the enemy desperately occupied 
until the Eighth Corps could execute the turning 
movement with which Sheridan meant to decide 
the combat. 

At three o'clock the hour of defeat for Early 
struck. To our right, where precisely I could 
not see because of the rolling nature of the 
ground, but in the direction of the spot where 
our First Brigade was forming those prostrate 
and bloody ranks which I have previously men- 
tioned, we heard a mighty battle-yell, which 
never ceased for ten minutes, telling us that 
Crook and his men were advancing. To meet 
this yell there arose from the farthest sweep of 
the isolated wood, where it rounded away toward 
the rebel rear, the most terrific, continuous wail 
of musketry that I ever heard. It was not a 
volley, nor a succession of volleys, but an unin- 
terrupted explosion without a single break or 
tremor. As I listened to it I despaired of the 


success of the attack, for it did not seem to me | 


possible that any troops could endure such a fire. 
The captain of our right company, who was so 
placed that he could see the advance, afterward 
described it to me as magnificent in its steadi- 
ness; the division which accomplished it mov- 


ing across the open fields in a single line with- | 


out visible supports, the ranks kept well dressed, 
in spite of the streanf of dead and wounded which 
dropped to the rear, the pace being the ordinary 
quick-step, and the men firing at will, but coolly 
and rarely. 

At this moment our whole army assumed the 
offensive. Looking back Isaw General Emory’s 
reserves emerging from the wood in our rear. 
And now occurred one of those happy dashes, 
almost spontaneous in their character, which so 
frequently aid in deciding a battle. At the first 


‘yell of Crook’s charge our men reopened fire | 


violently, exhausting their ammunition in five 
minutes; and then Colonel Thomas, of the 
Eighth Vermont, regardless of unloaded mus- 
kets and empty cartridge-boxes, led on his com- 


mand at a double quick with the bayonet. Gen- | 


eral officers and staff officers, misunderstanding 
the orders of General Emory, which were to ad- 
vance, came up at a gallop, telling us that we 
were to be relieved by the One Hundred and Six- 
tieth New York, warning us to wait for our sup- 
ports, and shouting, ‘‘ Halt! Lie down!” But 
it was impossible to check the crowd of yelling, 
running madmen; a few would hesitate, and 
stare around at their advancing comrades, then 


cruelty. We could not spare the men who would | 


they would dash on with renewed speed to make 
up the lost distance. While the regiment thus 
wavered between discipline and impulse, a 
mounted officer belonging, as I afterward heard, 
to Sheridan’s staff—a florid, dashing young fel- 
low, in a gayly-embroidered blue shirt, with 
trowsers tucked into his long boots—galloped in 
front of us from the direction of the Eighth 
Corps, and pointed to the wood with his drawn 
sabre. It was the most chivalrous, the most 
picturesque equestrianism of battle that I ever 
saw. It was as fine as a painting of Horace 
Vernet or of Wouvermans. Asa contrasting pic- 
ture, let me introduce an infantry officer whom 
I noticed at the same moment, running breath- 
less, twenty feet in advance of the line, his 
blanket-roll over his shoulders, and his sword 
sheathed, but waving his men forward with a 
large brier-wood pipe, for he was smoking when 
the charge was ordered. From the instant that 
that American St. George in the embroidered 
| shirt appeared all hope of stopping us vanished. 
The men sprang out with a yell like wild beasts, 
and the wood was carried on a full run, while 
the rebels rushed out of it at the top of their 
speed, many of them throwing away their guns 
and accoutrements. As we came in from one 
side Crook’s, troops entered from another, the 
two commands converging, and for a moment 
mingling together in the tumultuous triumph. 

Thus passed the crisis of the battle. Early 
had used up at least two divisions of infantry 
in retaking and endeavoring to hold this wood, 
which was so essential to him; firstly, as cover- 
ing his centre, and secondly, as being his most 
favorable base whence to launch an attack 
against our course of retreat, the Berryville and 
Winchester Pike. The slaughter in and around 
| the grove proved the importance which each par- 
ty attached to the possession of it. Looking 
down the gentle slopes over which our troops 
had advanced, retreated, and again advanced, 
we saw piles and lines of dead and wounded 
which could hardly be estimated at less than fif- 
teen hundred men. In the wood lay the slaugh- 
tered skirmishers of Birge’s brigade, mingled 
with the dead and severely wounded of the reb- 
els, who also dotted the fields beyond. I noticed 
that most of our slain here had been stripped of 
their clothing, probably to cover the backs of 
Early’s ragged soldiers. Colonel Thomas ob- 
served one of our officers propped against a tree 
with a wounded rebel on each side of him. 

‘Courage, my friend,” said he. ‘‘ We will 
take care of you soon ; but first we want to fin- 
ish the enemy.” 

The sufferer waved his hand feebly, and an- 
swered in a low voice, ‘Colonel, you are doing 
it gloriously.” 

Thomas started, for he now recognized in thi: 
mortally wounded man his old companion in 
arms, the brave Lieutenant-Colonel Babcock, 
of the Seventy-fifth New York, formerly of om 
brigade. 

‘** Don’t trouble yourself about me now,” said 
Babcock. ‘‘But when you have done your 
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fighting, will you spare me a couple of men to 
carry me away ?” 

Thomas promised, and followed his regiment. 
Colonel Babcock’s watch and money had been 
taken by a rebel officer, probably with the inten- 
tion of preserving them for him; but he had also 
been plundered in cruel earnest by the soldiers, 


of his thighs was shattered by a musket-ball. 
The Eighth Corps now moved against the 
heights, where Early made his final stand. The 
Eighth Vermont and One Hundred and Sixtieth 
New York, in conjunction with Upton’s men of | 
the Sixth Corps, followed the troops who had 
been forced out of the wood, and, flanking them 
with a heavy enfilading fire, drove them success- 
ively from a rail-fence and a stone-wall, where 
they attempted to rally. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Van Petten, of the One Hundred and Sixtieth, | 
already had a bullet through the thigh, but re- 
fused to give up the command of his regiment 
until the fighting was over. As he led off at 
the head of it General Emory said to him, ‘‘ Col- 
onel, you are going into a hot fire; you had bet- 
ter dismount.” 
‘*Can’t walk, Sir,” replied Van Petten, point- | 
ing to his bandaged thigh, and rode onward. 
Our regiment halted in the grove, and waited 
for ammunition. Twice it wheeled into column | 
of companies to give passage to Birge’s and | 
Molineux’s brigades of Grover’s Division, which | 
were now pushed up as supports to the general 
advance. 
bore any trace of the repulse of the morning; 
the ranks moved steadily, and the air of the | 
men was composed and resolute. It must be 
observed, however, that up to this time I did | 
not know that our line had suffered any disaster. | 
They had just passed when a mounted officer, | 
followed by a single orderly, galloped up to us. | 
As he reined in his horse a rebel shell, one of | 
the many which were now tearing through the | 
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lines moving up the stony slopes; we could see 


| and hear the smoke and clatter of musketry on 


the deadly summit; then we could hear our 
comrades’ cheer of victory. Early’s battle was 
rapidly reduced to a simple struggle to save 
himself from utter rout. His mounted force 


| had been beaten as usual by Averill, Torbert, 
who roughly dragged off his boots although one | 


and Custer. His infantry, dreadfully weakened 
by killed, wounded, prisoners, and stragglers, 
was retreating in confusion, presenting no re- 
liable line of resistance. And now, just in the 
nick of time, our cavalry formed its connection 
with the extreme right of our infantry, so that 
Sheridan was able to use it promptly to com- 
plete his victory. I saw a brigade of these gal- 
lant troopers gallop in a long, straight line along 
the crest of the hill, rush upon Karly’s rear, 
and break up and sweep away his disorganized 
regiments as easily, to all appearance, as a bil- 
low tosses its light burden of sea-weed. Seven 
hundred prisoners and two guns were the re- 
sults of this well-timed and brilliant onslaught. 
It was, I believe, the most effective cavalry 
charge that has been delivered during the war ; 
and it was certainly one of the most spirit-stir- 
ring and magnificent spectacles conceivable. 

The victory was now won, and our infantry 
quietly bivouacked two miles beyond the field 
of battle, while the cavalry pushed on picking 
up materiel and prisoners. 

The fruits of the battle, gathered on the spot 
or during the pursuit of the next day, were five 


I could not see that these commands | cannon, fifteen flags, six or seven thousand small 


arms, and three thousand prisoners, besides two 
thousand wounded who were left on the field, or 
in the town of Winchester, or on the road be- 
tween there and Strasburg. The entire loss of 
the enemy in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
and in stragglers who did not again rejoin him, 
could not have been less than seven thousand 
men. But the results of this bloody and suc- 
cessful combat did not stop here. It thorough- 


wood, burst within a few feet of him, actually | ly demoralized Early’s rem&ining troops, thus 
seeming to crown his head with its deadly halo | rendering possible, indeed rendering easy, the 


of smoke and humming fragments. 
‘“'That’s all right, boys,” he said, with a care- | 
less laugh. ‘No matter; we can lick them.” | 
The men laughed; then a whisper ran along | 
the ranks that it was Sheridan; then they burst | 
into a spontaneous cheer. 
‘«What regiment is this?” he asked, and | 
dashed off toward the firing. 
Presently we advanced, in support of a bat- 
tery of artillery, over high ground lately occu- 
pied by Early’s centre. Our close fighting was | 
over, and for the rest of the day we were spec- | 
tators. At the distance of half a mile from us, | 


extraordinary victory of Strasburg, which was 
but the sequel, the moral consequence, of that 
of Winchester. 

Of the loss of our own army I can not speak 
with certainty for lack of official information. 
But the heaviest slaughter must have fallen, I 
think, upon the Nineteenth Corps, which had 
nineteen hundred and forty killed and wounded, 
besides losing some prisoners, most of whom, 
however, were recaptured. 

It was the first battle of our corps in Vir- 
ginia; and I must say that Lee's veterans some- 
what disappointed us.' They made desperate 


too far away to distinguish the heroism of indi-| fighting, but not more desperate than we had 
viduals, but near enough to observe all the grand | been accustomed to see. They were neither 
movements and results, the last scene of the| better nor worse soldiers than the Texans, 
victorious drama was acted out. Crook’s col-| Louisianians, Arkansans, and Alabamians, 


umn carried the heights and the fort which | whom we had met, and had beaten too, in the 
crowned them. 


We could see the long, dark | Department of the Gulf. 
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NORA AND I. 


‘* We were. two daughters of one race; 
But she was fairest in the face.” 

HERE were only two of us—Nora and I. 

Our father had been dead five years, and 
we had been living all that time with our mo- 
ther, on the farm—in the house which had been 
our home ever since we could remember. But 
life there had been such a different thing when 
father was alive. He was a lawyer, and, as 
country lawyers go, a successful one. Of course 
his profession, and not the farm, had supported 
us. When he was first married he had come to 
Eastbrook after having seen an advertisement 
of the farm for sale in the county paper. He 
had money enough to buy and stock it, to fur- 
nish his house prettily and substantially, and to 
live on, afterward, until he could get established 
in his profession. So the only question was 
whether they both liked it—he and my mother 
—for he had meant from the first to settle in 
the country, and he could practice law in East- 
brook as well as elsewhere. 

He brought his bride with him to look at the 
place, and I like to think about them both, so 
young and so happy, walking together in that 
sunshine of youth and love, over the grounds 
which have always been my home—over the 
hill rising to the west, with the pine-grove on 
its sammit—-the pleasant meadow-lands at the 


eastward, sloping down to the green and white | 


New England village lying below—the farm- 
lands stretching out northward, at the back of 
the house—and at the south, across the road, 
the pretty, pastoral landscape, which did not 
belong to us, but was none the less pleasant to 
our eyes. 

They both liked it. Father was unconscious- 
ly the master-spirit, and whatever pleased him 


was pretty sure to find favor with mother, though | 


he really thought that he always gave her her 
own way. But, indeed, the place was pretty 
enough to please any one—was, and is still. 
Of course there are grander scenes, more ele- 
gant grounds, statelier houses; but I think I 
have never seen a prettier or sunnier spot, or 
one more emphatically worthy of the name my 
mother gave it—‘‘ Home-nook.” There they 
set up their household gods; and there, as time 


went on, in their own quiet way they prospered. | 


Father did a good law-business, but neither 
from farm nor profession did he ever lay up much 
money. He had scholarly tastes. He loved art 
in a time when art was not fashionable; and he 
bought, now and then, a choice picture. He 


we must be educated. When we were through 
school, father said, he would begin to lay up 
money and make provision for old age; but in 
the. mean while we must be well taught. So, 
| when we were old enough, he sent us to the best 
| Schools. I liked study, and progressed rapidly 
;enough in all solid acquirements. But Nora 
| was the family genius. She learned music and 
| drawing almost by instinct. Of course such 
| gifts must be cultivated, and my father spent 
all the money he could spare to procure her the 
| best masters. He felt paid when she returned 
to him at eighteen. 
| I had been at home for a year before, and 
| had fallen into the habit of relieving my mo- 
| ther, who was growing delicate, of much of the 
| household care. I was the good, solid, practi- 
cal daughter of the house. My name, Martha, 
| bestowed on me in remembrance of my maternal 
| grandmother, seemed to have been prophetic. 
I was not beautiful, or showy, or fascinating ; 
| though they loved me well at home, and, I be- 
| lieve, saw no lack in me. I had arranged ev- 
ery thing in honor of Nora’s coming. I meant 
| her arrival should be a little festival. How 
richly her thanks repaid me! In my life I have 
| never seen any thing more lovely than my sis- 
|ter Nora was that night. I wish some artist 
|could have painted her, and made that loveli- 
ness immortal. No matter; for me it will live 
jalways. When I close my eyes I can see her 
as she was then, with the bloom on her cheeks, 
the chestnut hair waving in soft richness about 
the bright young face, the dark eyes so full of 
soul, the straight, delicate features, and the 
short, round chin with its pretty dimple. The 
best of all was her perfect unconsciousness of 
| her attractions. I do not believe she had ever 
thought that she was handsomer than I. There 
was not one particle of vanity about her. She 
had no longing for a wider theatre in which to 
display her charms. She could not have been 
more bewitching in a ball-room than she was in 
our little home-circle. How well I remember 
the fond pride with which my father’s eyes fol- 
lowed her! How he listened to her singing! 
how he watched her motions! how he rejoiced 
over her—as well he might—as over a pearl of 
great price! That night, I remember, he said, 
| cheerfully, 

‘‘ Now, girls, I have you both educated to my 
mind. Heaven has surely prospered me. Here 
|is your mother, still by my side, as fair and as 
| loving as when I brought her here first, twenty- 

three years ago. [have this sunny, happy home; 
| my books and pictures; and you my two daugh- 





loved books; and he wanted his Coleridge, his | ters, so dear and so different, cultivated so to 
Shelley, his gentle Elia, his genial Sir Walter, | my mind that, with you for companions, I shall 
and the rest of his favorites, fitly clad. To a|envy no man his society. I ought to be con- 
man not over rich, pictures, carved book-cases, | tented, for I seem to have nothing left to wish 
and Russia-leather bindings are expensive lux-| for. Now I am going to turn‘economist. I 
uries. Yet they paid him good interest, I think, ‘shall be fifty next year; and I must provide in 
in actual enjoyment ; for is not what we do and | advance, for your sakes, against the time when 
what we enjoy the sum of our living? | I shall be too old to work.” 

Then we came—lI first, and two years after-| Thus he talked, with my mother sitting on 
ward Nora; and as soon as we were old enough | one side of him, myself on the other, and Nora 
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on a stool at his feet, loshin up at him with 
those tender brown eyes, and that face bright 
with youth and hope. It was long before I saw 
it so bright again. 

It was in the gray of the early dawning that 


something —no noise, but a vague impression 
of sorrow and terror—awoke me, where I lay | 


with my arm round Nora. My mother stood 
in the door of our chamber, with a lamp in her 
hand, her face as white as the white robe she 
wore. Nora had awaked too, and we both look- 
ed at her in wordless apprehension. 

‘* Girls,” she said, in a voice so calm that its 
very stillness was unutterably frightful—‘‘ Girls, 
I think your father is dead.” 

Oh, Heaven! what a shriek that was of No- 
ra’s! I seem to hear it yet. 
one whom death had frozen, looked at her si- 


lently, standing there, lamp in hand, waiting | 
We got up, both of us, and went with | 


for us. 
her. 

‘*T woke,” she whispered, as we crossed the 
hall, in tones as low as if she still feared to dis- 
turb him—*‘ I woke, and oh, he was so cold!” 

We went into the room, and up to the bed. 
The lamplight flared across his set face. I felt | 
at once that there was no hope. 
try. I called to the girl, who slept in the attic, 
to come down and build a fire. Then I hurried | 
on some clothes, and in five minutes ‘more I had 
run down to the village and was knocking on 
Dr. Greene’s door. 

‘* Who is it?” he asked, with head out of the 
window. 

‘*Tt is I, Sir, Martha Thompson ; and we fear | 
my father is dead. # 

I think it was not more than two minutes be- 


fore he joined me; and I hurried him franticly | 
up to the house. The fire was burning brightly | 


now, and more lamps were lit; but they shone 
upon a pale, dead face, and two women as still 


so silently. 
over the bed, touched the cold hands, the pulse- 
less breast, the rigid limbs. Then he turned to 
us with pitying eyes. 

‘There is nothing I can do,” 


more. It was heart disease, probably.” 

We had all known and felt from the first that 
there was no hope, yet the assurance from Dr. 
Greene’s lips seemed to bring us a new pang. 
Only the night before and he had been so hap- 
py, looking forward so hopefully into the future, 
planning for the coming years, and rejoicing 
over the blessings with which he was surround- 
ed. Now he was gone from us. We should 
never more hear his kindly voice or meet his 
approving smiles. Three lonely, sorrow-strick- 
en women, we must go on, without our stay, 
our guide, our strong arm of defense. Did he 
know it? Was his soul standing by and look- 


ing at us with heavenly pity? Did he know it | 


when, after Dr. Greene was gone, my mother 
crept close to him, and laid her head down on 
that broad, loving breast, which had been her 


My mother, as | 


Yet we must | 


he said. “T) 
think he must haxe been dead for two hours or | 


rest ad her shelter for so many years? Its 
icy coldness had no terror for her. “Oh, Mark! 
Mark!” we heard her cry; and then we stole 
out of the room, Nora and I, and left her alone 
with him. Her Tight there was nearer and more 
sacred than ours. 

As we stood in the next room, clinging to 
each other like two children, the September 
morning rose; the sun broke through the an- 
tumn haze, and bathed fields and trees, still 
glittering with the heavy dew, in prismatic 
splendor. Yesterday he had rejoiced in the glo- 
ry of just such a morning, and called me to look 
| at it with him. Now—I turned away from the 
scene, choking with sudden tears. Should I 
ever be able to look again on any fair and pleas- 
ant sight without remembering him and quiver- 
ing to the old pain, as a reed bent by the wind ? 

I must not linger over those days when the 
house was so deathly still—and he lay in the 
darkened room waiting for his burial. I have 
| not strength even now to speak of them. My 
| mother sat beside him to the last. While he 
| was there we could not persuade her to leave 
| him. She would wet his forehead, brush back 
| his hair, or arrange some fold of the drapery, as 
if it were a mournful satisfaction to feel herself 
| still of use to him. Sometimes, when she was 
alone with him, we heard her talking to him as 
if he could hear her still. Her low voice would 
| steal out to us from the darkness, and holding 
| each other close we would weep to hear her call 

him her love, her darling, and tell him how 
| good and tender he had been to her all the 
years of their life—saying thus to the dead 
| those last words fate had not given her time to 
| utter to the living. 

At last he was buried. We thought then 
that mother would break down utterly. She 
went alone to her own recom when we came 


, | back from his grave—the room she had shared 
almost as pale, as the form by which they sat | 
Dr. Greene bent for a few moments | 


with him so many happy years. She would not 
let either of us go with her. We sat alone all 
| through the twilight mingling our sorrow for 
| our great loss with our anxiety about her. She 
had been so delicate of late—it had taken so lit- 
tle to exhaust her. Then her nature was so 
clinging and dependent — how could she bear 
this great blow? Would she not be stricken by 
it tothe earth? At last we lit the lamps and 
tried to make the room cheerful. We heard 
Nancy getting tea out in the kitchen. Soon 
she would bring it in. I thought that I would 
gall my mother. It could do no harm. So I 
went out into the entry ; but I met her on the 
stairs. 

‘‘T was coming down, Matty,” she said, gen- 
tly. ‘I did not mean to leave my children 
alone.” 

When she came into the sitting-room, and 
the lamplight shone upon her face, it seemed to 
me like the face of one who had been holding 
communion with Heaven. A strange, glori- 
fied look it wore, more exalted than sorrow, 
purer and brighter than joy. Just then tea 
came in, and she sat down with us to the table 
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and tried to be cheerful. We all drank some 
tea, and made a pretense of eating; then we 
sent the things away, and gathered round the 
fire—we three, so sorrowful and bereft, and so 
united in our woe. Mother was the first to 
speak. 

‘‘ We have got t~ begin a new life, girls,” she 
said, trying to keep her voice steady. ‘‘ Your 
father has always taken such care of us that we 
have not known hitherto any of the sorrows or 
privations of life. But he is gone now, and we 
must learn to depend on ourselves. There is 
very little property besides the farm. When 
your educations were finished we meant to have 
laid up something; but it has been expensive 
living hitherto:”—this with a deprecating air, 
as if she feared we might possibly blame him. 
Then with a pitiful sort of smile—‘‘If my two 
girls now were two boys, they could carry on 
the farm and perhaps make a nice living from 
it. As it is, I see no way but to let out the land 
on shares, and live as well as we can on the part 
we receive. Ofcourse Nancy must go: we must 
be our own servants now, and we must do our 
best to bear little privations cheerfully.” 

She was right, of course. We began at once 
to follow her plans. Contrary to our expecta- 
tions she did not give way. She seemed de- 
termined to live for our sakes. What she suf- 
fered in the long nights, during which she would 
never let either of us bear her company, we could 
not know; but through the daytimes she was 
cheerful, and bore every little inconvenience and 
deprivation with a fortitude that would have 
shamed us if we had ever been tempted to com- 
plain. 

That was the beginning; and after that five 
years went on—five years of experimenting on 
the capacities of a very little money to make three 
full-grown human beings comfortable. There 
would be something ludicrous, if it were not pa- 
thetic, in the very memory of those years. Our 
income was barely enough to keep us warmed 
and fed. When things wore out we had no 
money with which to renew them. We darned 


our table-cloths carefully, and when china broke | 


we stuck the pieces together with white cement 
and tender care. We turned our dresses, and 
made them over; and after a year’s wear turned 
them back, and made them over again. 

At last it seemed as if five years had brought 
things to a crisis—as if some new resource must 
be discovered, or, indeed, we could keep up ap- 
pearances no longer. We said so to each other 
one day when the dear mother was up stairs tak- 
ing her after-digner nap. It began with Nora’s 
saying that she must have a new dress this win- 
ter: she had made over, and made over, to the 
uttermost limit of possibility. : 

* And I am twenty-five,” I said, ‘‘and you 
are twenty-three, and neither of us ever yet 
earned a dollar. If I had been John instead 
of Martha, and you had been James instead of 
Nora, we should have been nicely in business by 
this time, and there would have been no lack 
of comforts at home.” 


‘*T wonder,” Nora answered, thoughtfully, 
‘*why we never have done any thing as it is.” 

‘* We have—you know—woman’s work. We 
have kept the house and made our clothes—” 

‘** Made over,” she interrupted ; ‘‘you know 
there hasn’t been any thing to make this many 
a year. But all this has never brought a dollar 
into the exchequer. Now I think of it, Mat, I 
am ashamed. We must go to work.” 

‘Yes, beyond a doubt we must; at least one 
of us. I have been coming to that conclusion 
myself. One of us, you know, would have to 
stay at home and manage affairs here. That, 
I think, should be you. You have never had 
much experience of the world’s rough paths. 
Yes, you must be the one to stay at home, and 
I will go out into the world and seek our for- 
tune.” 

**Don’t make your plans so positively, Mat. 
I am just as capable of going out into the world 
as you. I could teach as well—for that is 
what it comes to—it is all either of us could do 
for a living. I am not sure that I should be 
good for as much here. You have always been 
housekeeper, you know. Still I won’t be hard 
on you—you shall have your chance. We will 
draw lots, and that will be a fair way to decide 
it.” 

** But, Nora, you are so young.’ 

‘« Twenty-three, Mat. No one but you would 
think that such a very juvenile epoch,” she in- 
terrupted. 

** And so pretty,” Iwent on. ‘‘ The fact is, 
Nora, I don’t want to have you go. It will be 
no such pleasant thing as you seem to imagine 
for a girl used, as we are, to home love, and 
home retirement, to make her way among stran- 
gers.” 

**The fact is, Mat, we will, as I said, draw 
lots. It’s the only fair way. Let fate settle it. 
Then I shall be satisfied, and you can’t com- 
plain.” 

As usual she had her way. We drew lots, 
and it fell to her lot to go. She laughed, with 
a pretty air of triumph, and asked me if I had 
any more faith in her wisdom, now fate had in- 
dorsed it. She looked so young, and bright, 
and winsome that I felt more than ever vexed 
at the idea of letting her go alone into untried 
paths. But she called me Mother Hubbard, 
and teased me about being fussy and frumpy, 
and envying her her chance to see the world, un- 
til she made me laugh, and then I had to give 
up my point. 

When mother came down we told her our in- 
tentions, or rather Nora did. She remonstrated 
at first, but Nora brought out what she called 
her best gown, and exhibited its deficiencies at 

| seams and elbows in such a moving way that 


| by-and-by mother was won over to her views, 
| and admitted that, since old things would not 


‘last forever, and there was no money to buy 
| new ones, she did not see what other course 
| there was than to try and earn some. We all 
| sat for a few moments after this conclusion in 


the grave silence of a Quaker meeting; each of 
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us, I suppose, ruminating about ways and means. | 
At last mother said, rather disconsolately, | 

“IT don’t see how you are going to make a} 
beginning. You have no influential friends. | 
How are you to get a situation if you are ever | 
so willing to take it?” 

“T am going to make a beginning to-day,” 
Nora answered, nothing daunted, ‘‘by going 
over to Squire Roscoe’s.” 

We listened, mother and I, in profoundest 
wonder. Squire Roscoe was the great man of | 
the town. No one knew how rich he was—we | 
imagined it to be a sum past computation. In | 
my father’s day, however, he had come to see 
us not infrequently. He was a man past forty, 
and I suppose my sister and I had always seemed | 
to him like children. He could remember us in | 
our days of pantalets and pinafores, himself a| 
rich man of business even then. He had never | 
married, and rumor accounted for this in a dozen 
different ways. He was considered haughty ; 
still every one gave him credit for being kind- 
hearted, and he was certainly influential. After 
all, Nora’s plan of consulting him was not so bad. | 

She went up stairs, and came down present- 
ly in her well-preserved black silk, her sole | 
dress for state occasions. She wore a bright- 
colored, fall-like shawl, and a simple straw-hat, 
with a black lace veil, through which dark eyes 
and bright cheeks shone bewitchingly. If she 
had had unlimited milliner’s bills she could have | 
looked no prettier. We watched her proudly, | 
mother and I, as she walked down the path. | 
She was the joy and grace of our lives, and no 
wonder, 

Squire Roscoe’s great, stately house was quite 
the other side of the village from ours. It also 
stood upon a hill, overlooking the village be- 
tween us. It was built of gray stone, with a 
tower and high-arched wittidows—a gem of archi- 
tectural beauty. It might have had a some- 
what sombre effect, perhaps, but for the brilliant 
autumn flowers with which the lawn was gay. | 
Nora was cool enough to pause and admire the | 
vivid tints of the geraniums and verbenas as she 





| 


suit myself, and I have offered the situation to 
her. The pay is not large, but a small salar 
at home may be better than a larger one away. 
She thinks she will accept the post. I have also 
a proposition to make toyou. The new precep- 
tor is a connection of my own, and has com- 
missioned me to procure him a boarding-place. 
I thought you might possibly be willing to take 
him. He would pay six dollars a week. That 
is what Mr. Gibson has been paying at the hotel. 
The new-comer, Mr. Aytoun, much prefers to 
become an inmate of some private family. I 
will leave you to consider the matter, and call 
again to-morrow to ascertain your decision.” 

After he was gone we discussed it pro and 
con. Mother was the con, and both of us girls 
were decidedly pro. We thought it would be 
pleasant. It would enable us to have a servant 
again—it would help us in somany ways. We 
should scarcely feel the difference in providing, 
so much of our living came from the farm. We 
brought mother round to our way of thinking 
after a while, and the next-day when Squire 
Roscoe called we made the bargain. 

There were only a few days in which to get 
ready. Next week the term would begin—Mr. 
Aytoun would make his appearance—Nora would 
commence her new work. She was in a flutter 
ofexcitement. She had never been more charm- 
ing, however. She made light of all difficulties 
and discouragements, and displayed a capacity 
to make old things look new quite beyond be- 
lief. Squire Roscoe seemed to take a real in- 
terest in our arrangements, for he came over al- 
most every day. He got to be on such friendly 
and familiar footing that we did not mind when 
he caught us darning, and we even asked him to 
stay to tea, which he did, and moreover seemed 
to enjoy it. We began to like him very much, 
all of us. He was so thoroughly good and sens- 
ible, so truly a gentleman. To be sure he was 
no longer young. At twenty-five, perhaps, I 
was not youthful enough to have a right to con- 
sider a man of forty-two as altogether beyond 
the hopes and ambitions of youth—but I confess 


y 


walked up the avenue. She rang the bell, and | he did seem so to me. ‘There was something, 


inquired for Mr. Roscoe with as much self-pos- 
session as if her visit were a matter of everyday | 
occurrence. 

Fortunately he was at home, and she had not 





I thought, really paternal in his bland manner ; 
and I admired the condescension with which he 
listened to and answered Nora’s gay sallies, 
while I wondered at her audacity in talking to 


long to wait. He entered with interest into all him so familiarly. 


her plans; and when they had discussed matters | 


Panctually with the appointed day came Mr. 


thoroughly, and she started to go, he walked | Ralph Aytoun, the new teacher. As Squire 


back with her through the village to Home- | 


Roscoe was an old friend of his we had invited 


nook. He came into the sitting-room, with the | him to accompany our new inmate and help us 
cordial air of an old friend, without making any | to make his acquaintance. I remember well the 


apologies for the length of time since he had been 
there before. 

‘*T have been telling Miss Nora,” he said, 
addressing mother, ‘‘that it seems to me quite 
unnecessary for her to leave home. We are to 
have a new teacher in the academy next term, 
and there is a prospect of a number of new pu- 
pils; so many, in fact, that an assistant will be 
needed, and I undertook, several weeks since, 


to procure one. I had not as yet been able to | 


| 





contrast between the two men as they sat that 
evening in our little parlor. Mr. Aytoun was 
about twenty-six, perhaps; of medium height, 
with form slender but well-knit, and full of 
muscular fibre and strength. His head was 
well-set, and cast in a mould of power and 
grace. He had dark eyes, full of a kindly 
brightness; clearly-cut features; and a heavy 
| brown beard. He was certainly fine-looking, 
if not altogether handsome, with a certain bright 
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charm of buoyant life and ambitious youth, which 
made me think at the moment how well he 
would suit Nora, and wonder what would be the 
consequence of his coming to Home-nook. 

From him I glanced to Squire Roscoe. I 
saw a strongly-built man, no longer young, or 
slender, or particularly graceful; but with a 
kind, manly face; steadfast, authoritative eyes ; 
a slightly autocratic air—evidently 2 man of 
power. I recognized in him the triumph of a 
resolute will over the difficulties and perplexities 
of life—over the temptations of his own nature 
aswell. I respected Rim thoroughly, but he did 
not seem to me fascinating. When I looked at 
him his eyes were fixed on Nora, and something 
in their expression made it occur to me for the 
first time that it was possible he might not be 
quite so insensible to her attractions as I thought 
his forty-two years demanded. 
injudicious of you, if you had any such idea, 
Mr. Roscoe, to bring that young man here by 
way of contrast,” I said to myself. 

Nora was bewitching that evening. Her spir- 
its rose with the evening brightness and the two 
guests she had to entertain. She sang, she 
talked, she flashed witty little speeches at Mr. 
Roscoe, and made us all, even my mother, 
merry and happy. What a blessing it was, I 
often thought, that the dear child could be so 
cheery always! In our darkest hours she had 
ever been hopeful, and I think her smiling front 
in gloomy times had done more to keep up heart 
of grace in us than all other things put together. 

At last Squire Roscoe went away; Mr. Ay- 
toun took possession of his own room; and we 
gathered round the fire, which it was our habit 
to have kindled for the early September even- 
ings, to talk them over, women fashion. We 
were all agreed in heartily liking Mr. Aytoun, 
and thinking he would be a pleasant inmate. 
Altogether life had begun to look brighter than 
it had for a long time. Nora’s salary, and the 
weekly stipend for our boarder, would put us 
quite in funds. A new merino dress apiece be- 
gan to come into my calculations, and ‘‘ yards 
and yards” of pink and blue ribbons into Nora’s. 
At last the fire burned out, and mother sent 
us to bed. The morr@w would be Nora’s first 


school-day, and she must get well rested in ad- | 


vance. 

She must have had a natural gift for teaching, 
or else her natural gift for being agreeable every 
where stood her in good stead in the school-room, 
and made all her pupils love her. Quite unused 
to regular tasks though she was, it did not wear 
on herin the least. She seemed to grow brighter 
and more winsome every day. Indeed we were 
becoming a very cheerful household. For my 
mother’s life, indeed, no sun could ever rise like 
the one that set above my father’s grave; but 
she cherished her sorrow as an angel visitant, 
whose only outward token was a fonder love, a 
care more tender for us who were left her. Her 
quiet, serene face, with its beauty pale and gra- 
cious as moonlight, never saddened or reproached 
us. Mr. Aytoun made himself genial and help- 


“Tt was very | 
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ful as a son or brother. Squire Roscoe, either 
for our sake or our boarder’s, continued to be a 
frequent visitor, and our long winter evenings, 
with mother sitting serenely in her corner by 
the household hearth, the two gentlemen talk- 
ing, and Nora singing, laughing, jesting, galvan- 
izing us all into new life, passed blithesomely. 
It was a new experience to me. I took up the 
broken thread of youth where I had left it, and 
began to feel like a girl again. 

At last came holiday-time. Mr. Aytoun was 
to stay with us through the two weeks’ vacation, 
and we planned to have a merry Christmas-eve. 
We had a veritable pine-tree from the grove on 
the hill-top, and we adorned it as gayly as we 
could. It was the first time for years that we 
had been able to make presents, and we enjoyed 
the luxury thoroughly. After the tree had been 
decorated with candles and bonbons it fell to 
mother’s lot to put on the gifts. We smuggled 
them in to her by Nancy—our own old Nancy, 
| who had come back to us—and then awaited 

her summons. After a while she called us. 
The effect was beautiful. The little parlor was 
all aglow with warmth and brightness, and in 
one corner stood the tree, with all its candles 
lighted and its boughs heavy with promise. 
Nora looked like a queen, I thought, as she 
walked in and stood in the bright glow. A 
wreath of holly, shaped like a coronet, with 
shining green leaves and bright red berries, 
crowned her stately head. She wore a crim- 
son skirt, which gave out warm flashes of color 
where the light struck it, and a black velvet 
jacket fitting daintily to her slender waist. Of 
course Squire Roscoe was of our party—he was 
too much a habitud to be left out on any festive 
occasion. I saw him look at Nora with undis- 
guised admiration. After a while, when most 
of the gifts had been distributed, I saw him take 
from some secret repository a little box, a dainty, 
sparkling thing of pearl and silver, and hand it 
to her, under cover of the talking. I felt sure 
| neither mother nor Mr. Aytoun observed the 
| movement—they were occupied with a set of 
stereoscopic views just then. I watched the by- 
play. As Nora opened the box something glit- 
tered brilliantly, and I saw a burning flush rise 
to my sister’s cheek. ‘Then I heard Squire Ros- 
| coe say, in a low tone, 
|  **]f you wear it I shall know what it means?” 
| Nora held it a moment thoughtfully—then 
| flashed a sudden look at his face, and with a 
| resolved air put on the jewel. It was a ring, a 
| single diamond, glittering in solitary splendor 
|in a quaint setting of black enamel. For an 
_instant Mr. Roscoe’s hand closed over hers with 
| the ring on it; then quietly, as if nothing had 
| happened, he crossed over to the table and be- 
gan talking about the views. 
| The evening passed away merrily. We had 
| a Christmas cake and some mulled wine. The 
presents were duly admired, and there was plen- 
ty of mirth and music and friendly warmth. 
But the time seemed long to nie until I was in 
our own room, with Nora to myself. 
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‘* Well?” I said, inquiringly. 

She flashed at me the Roscoe diamond. 

‘* What does it mean ?” I asked. 

‘** Marriage, I suppose,” she said, with com- 
posure. 

** And you mean to marry Lloyd Roscoe ?”’ 

‘* Why not, if he does me the honor of ask- 
ing me?” 

I thought she was sacrificing herself. I was 
afflicted with a duty to do. I would be kind, 
cautious, gentle; but the duty must be done. 
As a preparatory step I put both arms round 
her and kissed her. Then I said, trying to be 
gently reproachful, 

**T did not think you could be mercenary, 
Nora!” 


She smiled that beaming, brilliant smile of | 


hers. She always had the sweetest temper in 
the world. 

‘* So you think, Mat, that I am going to mar- 
ry Lloyd Roscoe because of the position and the 
wealth he can give me—that I am bitten with 
social ambition, and want to see myself reign- 
ing in state in the great gray-stone house ?” 

I blushed for her, or myself, or both, but I 
did not answer her question. Then she smiled 
again and kissed me. 

‘** Mat,” she said, ‘‘ you look tired. 
go to sleep.” 

I read determination in her eyes, heard it in 
her tones. I.knew I could have no influence 
just then, and I was tired. 

The next afternoon Mr. Aytoun came into 
the parlor, where I happened to be sitting quite 
alone. 
driving with Mr. Roscoe. I had a duty to do 
in Ralph Aytoun’s behalf also, and now was my 
time. I felt sure that he had loved Nora, and 
in my heart I thought that Nora loved him also, 
only was determined to be mistress of the Ros- 
coe fortune. It was my duty clearly to let him 
know how things were going. Gently as I could 
I hinted at Nora’s probable destiny. He kept 
his face turned away from me, so that I could 
not see its expression. But his voice sounded 
unnaturally clear and distinct, I thought, as he 
asked— 

‘*Then you really think she will marry Mr. 
Roscoe ?” 

** Yes,” I cried, ‘‘unless some one has the 
will and the courage to prevent it.” 

** But why prevent it?” His tone was pro- 
vokingly cool. ‘* It seems to me matter of con- 
gratulation rather than of despair. I can im- 
agine Miss Nora queening it royally in that old 
stone palace of his.” 

‘*A queen crowned with thorns,” I cried, 
driven to desperation. ‘‘ You know what Nora 
is. Can you imagine her happy in a marriage 
without love ?” 

‘*No,” very quietly; and then, a moment aft- 
er, he said, ‘*I hope she will teach with me next 
term, we get on so well together. If she will 
wait till spring I shall be through then, and the 
new preceptor can find himself a new assist- 
ant.” 


Let us 


Mother had gone out, and Nora was | 
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So he meant to leave us in the spring. The 
| prospect was not cheerful. I could imagine 
Home-nook quite a different place without him, 
and, with Nora gone also, I did not care to pic- 
| ture it. Just then, interrupting my gloomy 
jreveric, Mr. Roscoe’s carriage stopped at the 
| gate, and its owner handed my sister out and 
came in with her, Well he might be proud of 
| her, that creature “‘ of spirit, and fire, and dew,” 
| with the gem-like sparkle in her eyes, the vivid 
| tints of cheek and lip. She made him send the 
carriage away, and kept him for the evening. 
Soon mother came back. Mr. Aytoun roused 
himself from his abstraction, for which I, guess- 
ing the effort it must have cost him, honored 
| him proportionately, and we were a cheery com- 
pany. That night, in our own room, Nora flash- 
ed the Roscoe diamond in my face again with 
a saucy, defiant smile. 

‘Your fetter,” I said, a little tartly; for her 
manner vexed me. 

‘Yes, my fetter—worn willingly though.” 

Then she came up to me and laid her head 
against my shoulder, not laughing now, but with 
a sweet, serious tenderness heightening the beau- 
ty of the face upturned to my own. 

‘*T would not tell you last night, Mat,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ because I had not told him; but 
—I love him.” 

**Love him!” I cried, astounded; “love 
Lloyd Roscoe !” 

“Yes. Is it so strange to you? 
seems worthy of all love.” 

** And you are sure—sure it is not the stone- 
house, or the carriage, or the gold and silver?” 

Her eyes were full of strange earnestness, 
almost reproachful, as she answered me: 

‘* You must not misunderstand me, Mat. All 
the rest of the world may misjudge me, but not 
my sister. I love Lloyd Roscoe himself for 
himself. I honor him beyond any man I have 
ever known. If he were landless, penniless, I 
would marry him still. The nineteen years 
between his age and mine are no bugbear; 
just as he is he suits me. He would not suit 
me the less if he were without a dollar; yet 
wealth is pleasant, and I shall like to be mis- 
tress of the stone-house gll the same.” 

I could not after that doubt or mistake her. 
There was truth in her eyes. I knew that her 
heart had chosen, and, if the choice seemed 
strange to me, it was none the less honest and 
genuine. I kissed her then with a real, heart- 
some kiss of congratulation ; and then I thought 
how I should miss her, and cried over her as 
heartily as I had kissed her. 

The next day I saw Mr. Aytoun alone a mo- 
ment, and I snatched it to do my sister justice 
in his estimation. 

**She loves him,” I said. 

**So I supposed,” he answered, imperturba- 
bly. 

Certainly he bore his disappointment with 
heroic fortitude. 

Nora declared her intention of teaching next 
term, as she had agreed. Mr. Roscoe remon- 


To me he 
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strated a little, but when he fund rm was re- 
solved yielded the point with a good grace. I 
asked her why she persisted, and she told me 
she wanted to have time to grow familiar with 
the thought of her new position; to know her 


lover better, and understand his tastes and ways | 


more thoroughly. Besides, she wanted her next 
term’s wages to buy a fitting wardrobe ; and she 
would not be married till the white roses blos- 
somed—she meant to wear them in her hair. 


So all things went on much as before, save | 


that every evening brought Squire Roscoe with 
it. Nora was infinitely bewitching and full of 
variety. She showed her betrothed all sides of 
her nature. She jested with him, teased him, 
laughed at him, and now and then sang him 
some tender song, that made his pulses thrill to 
a strange, delicious rhythm, or said some sen- 
tence to him so low that no one else heard it, 
or let him gaze through her dark eyes into the 
depths of her maiden heart. Mother was thor- 
oughly pleased. Just at first, I confess, she had 
shared my apprehensions; but when she found 
how real Nora’s love was, she was satisfied. 

Mr. Aytoun alone seemed changed. At least 
he withdrew himself a little from our society. 
He was with us often, and always at such times 
as lively and pleasant as ever; but he passed a 
great deal of the time which he used to devote 
to us alone. He accounted for this by the de- 
mands his legal studies made upon him. He 
was reading law diligently, and hoped to be ad- 
mitted to the bar in the spring—whether he 
should practice in Eastbrook or elsewhere being 
an unsettled question. I accepted this reason- 
able excuse for his absence—it was true, doubt- 
less—still I could not divest myself of the idea 
that this reluctance to see my sister and Mr. 
Roscoe together had something to do with his 
seclusion. 


At last the winter term was out—spring came | 


—Nora and Mr. Aytoun alike hung their shep- 


herd’s crooks upon the willows, and abandoned | 


to their own devices the young lambs of the 


Eastbrook academy. In the monthof roses Nora 


was to become Mrs. Roscoe, and preparations | 
were going on with all diligence. In the mean | 
time Mr. Aytoun passed his legal Rubicon, and 
was ready to commence practice. 
asked me to walk out with him. I tied on my 
hat with a vague foreboding. He could bear 


One day he 


** Was it any expecta attention to her, or was 
it loss of appetite, or did I keep you awake 
nights by restless pacings to and fro? Those 
are the symptoms, are they not?” 

I saw he was laughing, and it vexed me. 

‘** As if I could give you a reason,” I cried. 
**Do not women always know things by intui- 
tion? I’m sure I can’t tell how I knew it—I 
only know—” 

‘* That Nora is irresistible ?” he interrupted 
me. ‘‘To most, perhaps, but nottome. Martha, 
I never saw one moment in which I wanted to 
marry your sister Nora.” 

So I had been wasting my sympathy all win- 
ter! 

‘*Why not?” I said, a little sharply; “ isn't 
she lovely and winning? Don’t you (ike her ?” 

‘*Yes, but I don’t dove her. Did it ever oc- 


cur to you as possible that any one should love 


you ?” 


‘* Not where Nora was,” I answered, honestly. 
‘* And yet, Martha, seeing you both, it was 
you I lov ed, and not Nora. She might dazzle 


|me, but she never would suit me as you could. 


She is too high-pitched. I am commonplace, 
perhaps. At any rate, I understand myself and 
my own wants. I want you. It is for you to 
determine whether you can love me. You must 
decide whether I settle here, in Eastbrook, or go 
away, never to see any of you again.” 

I stood still a moment and tried to understand 
myself. Never until then had the first thought 
of his loving me crossed my mind. What did 
I feel for him? Why had I thought it so im- 
possible that Nora should not have chosen him ? 
Did I want him to stay or go? With the 
thought of not seeing him any more—of never 
again hearing that cheery voice or meeting 
those kindly eyes—a strange pang pierced me, 


| a thrust which brought self-knowledge. 


**Stay in Eastbrook,” I said. ‘Mother 
would miss you sadly.” 

He smiled. I presume it was as much of an 
admission as he expected. 

So we were married on the same day, Nora 
and I. I do not know which bride was the 
| happier. We were both suited entirely. Our 
differing destinies were just what they should 
have been. It suited Nora to reign in her state- 


|ly mansion, to wear diamonds, and glisten in 


his grief no longer in silence, I imagined ; at | 


last it must find expression. As we walked 


} 


along under the trees, odorous with May-time | 
| of alloy with the pure gold of her love for her 
‘“‘T have not been insensible to your sympa- | husband. 


blossoms, he began the subject. 


thy for me, Martha. You have been very sorry 
for me all winter, I know. 


ery day in those kind eyes of yours. But I want | and mother had lived before us. 


silken raiment. Those things seemed to belong 
to her, as the bright tints to a humming-bird. 


| They never detracted one particle from the true 


womanliness of her nature, or mingled one grain 


But it pleased me better to live with Ralph 


I have read it ev- | on the farm—just such a quiet life as my father 


Only Ralph 


you to tell me what first made you think I loved | is a more practical man than my father ever was. 


Nora.” 


| At fifty his future will not be unprovided for. 


I tried to think, but the chief reason I could | My mother lives with us. Nora and I, dearly as 
call to mind was the inevitable necessity, as it | we love her, are no longer in need of her ; and 
seemed to me, that any one brought within the | sometimes I think she is getting ready to ‘leave 
sphere of Nora’s attractions must be subdued by | us—to go where he waits whose presence makes 


them. He went on, gravely: 


| her home. 
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THE SUNBEAM. 


SUNBEAM burst through the clouds in the sky, 
Goldener far than the goldenest wine, 
Warm with the fire of the sun's bright eye, 
And it burned in the tangled leaves of the vine, 
And kindled a glow in the clustering grapes, 
Which seemed in their color and perfect shapes 
Like crystal globes of wine. 


It fell on the leaves of the open book, 
And flooded the pages I read with gold, 

It lay like a smile on the face of the brook 
Kissing its dimples, then grew more bold 
With the village maid who was crossing there, 
And wove in her tresses of auburn hair 
A web of the richest gold. 


Swift as an arrow it sped through the wood; 
The bluebird lifted his azure wing, 
And wherever the golden orchards stood 
There the robin began to chirp and sing ; 
And away in the distance it chased the frown 
From the mountain's brow, where it shone like a crown 
On the forehead of a king. 


Oh, beautiful sunbeam, haste not away! 
What do you there where the diamond shines, 
Hidden far down from the glory of day 
In the depths of Golconda’s glittering mines? 
It is said that your light, imprisoned, lives 
In the fair gems scintillant cells, and gives 
The splendor with which it shines. 


I have read in old tales of the buried past 
Of two armies, which met on the battle-plain, 
Roman and Cymbric, in numbers vast; 
How they fought till the field was heaped with slain, 
And how all through the day the crimson tide 
Of battle favored the Cymbric side, 
Though their dead bestrewed the plain. 


Till at length from out of the clouded skies 
A sunbeam darted across the world, 
Blinding the Cymbrian warriors’ eyes, 
And backward their conquering hosts were hurled— 
And thus in the record of years is told 
How a sunbeam, back in the days of old, 
Decided the fate of the world. 


JANIE THOMPSON’S LOVERS. 


INCE becoming the historian of “‘ Peggoty 
Plimpton’s Choir” I have been the recipient 
of some half-dozen pleasant notes telling of in- 
terest in the good old town of Q——, and com- 
plaining that the story broke off too abruptly. 
One, in the hand of a lady, wishes to know if 
Henry Foster went to Mildie Faunce’s wedding ; 
another asks if Peggoty Plimpton is still living. 
When I sat down to write of Peggoty’s choir 
there were in my mind ¢wo very striking events 
that had happened in the village, and for the 
life of me I could not then easily decide which 
to write of. It finally fell to write of the con- 
cert; I will now write of the other. 


| sion in the early October sunset. For full four 


weeks the old house had groaned in spirit at the 
drubbing and scrubbing it had been compelled 
to go through. Hardly a speck of good old- 
fashioned cobweb but had been irreverently 
swept by the merciless broom from its cozy cor- 
ner; and soap-suds and soda and whitewash had 
been so outrageously spirted and dashed and 
swashed into its very face and eyes that the 
good old mansion hardly knew itself as the fine 
mouldy, red and white, begrimed and rusty dig- 
nitary of so many years. Rachel Watkins, the 
housekeeper of fifty years’ standing, when she 
heard the day set for the wedding, was seen to 
sink on the threshold of the kitchen in an atti- 
tude of despair, then suddenly to untie her 
apron, and, binding it around her head, rush 
wildly to the barrels of soft soap in the wash- 
house, exclaiming beneath her breath, ‘‘ Lord a 
massy, four weeks and no white sand!” The 
small panes of glass looked like mirrors after 
the polishing they received at the hands of the 
housemaids, and blinked merrily in tle sunlight 
as though conscious of the jolly times to come. 
The old set of India china was dusted off, the 
tassels of the window-shades untied from their 
fat little baggy coverings, the furniture rubbed 
down and waxed, and the hall floor scrabbed 
till you would have thought a small snow-storm 
had fallen—so white and glistening it looked. 
And through all the bustle and preparation 
Mildie moved quietly and briskly, putting in a 
word here and there about pet arrangements, 
and her good old father smiling and approving 
all, wishing only one wish to make all perfectly 
happy—that his honored wife was yet alive to 
see the happy bustle. 

Mildie appeared even more truly to hold the 
palm as ‘*‘ the belle of the Village” on the event- 
ful evening than ever before; and as she stood 
in the centre of the old back parlor leaning on 
her husband’s stalwart arm, receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends, she really looked 
like a little fairy. A quiet white muslin dress 
and gracefully-hanging veil, fastened with white 
rose-buds, made up all her wedding finery ; and 
I question if it occurred to any in the room that 
rustle of satin or glitter of jewels were wanting 
to make more beautiful the effect. It certainly 
did not to John Graham, who looked down on 
his young wife with as proud a look as though 
“he had all the riches of the Indians,” as Goody 
Collins expressed it. For you must know Goody 
Collins was there. In deference to John’s wishes 
some of the ‘‘second stratum” had passed the 





| social barrier, and were shining in the room in 


all the glory of regularly received invitations. 
First and foremost among the beauties, blushing 
deep-red as she grasped Mildie’s hand, was Janie 
Thompson, dimpled and sparkling as ever with 





the gay autumn leaves hanging from her dark 
hair over her white shoulders, and with her was 
no less a personage than our old friend Ik Bry- 
son, who could hardly look the bride in the face, 


Mildie Faunce and John Graham were mar- | his eyes were so fully occupied in admiration of 


ried up in Deacon Faunce’s great gabled man- 


his own companion. And Peggoty Plimpton, 
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too, with her good-humored face, whine 3 Mrs. 
John Graham” “all the happiness on earth,” 


and whispering in John’s ear, as she passed to | 


make room for others, ‘‘’*twas a right good stroke 
that carried you into a singing regiment!” 
And Mrs. Thompson (except once when she 


was heard to murmur under her breath, with her | 


eyes fixed on the bride, “* Two tucks and no 
gores”) replied nothing but “Yes” to every 


thing that was said to her till she was asked by | 


Ik Bryson in joke “if it really was her hundredth 
birthday?” when she suddenly came to her 
senses and talked like other people. And sit- | 
ting over in one corner was old Dame Graham, 


with quiet happiness beaming over every feat- | 


ure, saying to her various well-wishers, ‘‘ Ah! 


yes, and I kenned well he was a true lad if he 


was ofttimes forward a wee bit.” 

All went smoothly till the first dance, when | 
Henry Foster, to the astonishment of all, asked | 
Janie Thompson to be his partner. Janie col- | 


ored, and said something simply enough about | 


Ik Bryson, but took his proffered hand. 

A moment later Ik looked about the room, 
and started visibly when he saw his partner 
standing up with Henry Foster. He walked 


over to the spot where they stood and asked | 


Janie if this was not his dance. 


“ Weil—yes—but won’t the next do, Ik?” | 


faltered the young girl, but rather coquettishly. 
‘*No,” said Ik, bluntly. 


‘*Then I'm afraid it will have to,” replied | 


Miss Thompson, bridling up. 


Ik took his hat, and, bidding the bride good- 
night, went home; and the party soon after 
broke up, hardly any one noticing the occur- | 
rence. But any one who knew Ik Bryson knew | 
that, though a rough farmer boy, he could feel a | 
slight as keenly as any one, and in his thoughts, 
as he walked home through the cool October | 


night, was a feeling that prompted him to knock 


off every mullen-head he met with a smart blow | 
of his stick, muttering ‘‘I wish ’twere Foster’s | 


head !” 

And Janie Thompson, as she laid her head | 
on her pillow, felt she had not done just the 
right thing by her old fast friend Ik; for Janie, 
uninfluenced by these upper stratum attentions, 
was as good and warm-hearted a girl as there 
was for many a mile around. But the atten- 
tions of young Squire Foster she was hardly 


proof against, for she well knew she would be | 
the envy of her whole set for days after, only | 


for this little occurrence. 

But nothing more was heard of the matter, 
and Q—— settled down into its usual winter | 
quiet. But early i in the spring, among the oth- | 
er village gossip, young Foster’s attention to 


Janie Thompson was again a fruitful topic. I) 


think it was started about the time of John} 
Graham's ‘‘ barn- raising. a 

The Deacon had given John a fine plot of | 
ground down near the Falls, and he had at once | 
broken ground for his new home. His house, | 
snug and pretty, was nearly completed, and his 
barn was only awaiting the kind strength of his 


neighbors to assume its ery form. A “barn- 
raising” in Q was quite a little circum- 
stance. When a frame for a new building was 
| all ready to join together the neighbors were in- 


| vited one and all to the ‘‘ raising,” and one’s 
| own work was always left to help the friend with 
his new structure. At John Graham's barn- 
raising the neighbors turned out pretty general- 
| ly, and after every joint had been fitted, and the 
usual number of axe-heads knocked off and 
spoiled, John brought out his great pitchers of 
cider, loaves of gingerbread, and pail of crack- 
| ers and cheese. 

| ‘What's this tongue-wagging about the 
Thompson lass and young Foster?” John had 
asked, as grouped together on the smooth grass 
they sat eating and drinking. 

«] dunno,”’ said old Farmer Bryson; ‘ but 
Ik says there’s no good coming out on it. The 
gal is flustered by the young man’s shining up 
to her !” 

‘*T like to see folk stick to their own class,” 
| broke i in Farmer Squires. 

** As for that I can’t blame the girl,” said 
John, ‘‘if Foster is to be trusted; but I haven’t 
a very high opinion of him.” 

“Oh! it’s all wrong, John,” said Ik Bryson, 
coloring a little; ‘‘it makes me mad to see 
such things. Janie don’t mean wrong, and 
Foster is only a-fooling her.” 
| ‘*I'd speak to him, Ik, then—you like the 
girl so much—and ask him what he means.” 

**T couldn’t trust my tongue, I’m afeard,” re- 
| plied Ik; ‘but if he comes in my way I think 
myself there ’ll be a breeze.” 

Nothing more about it was said; but that 
same afternoon Ik Bryson sauntering slowly 
down the road, when near the gate of Mrs. 
| Thompson’s house, to his astonishment who 

should he see coming out but Henry Foster! 
| Ik stopped short, and Harry as he passed 
bowed good-naturedly. 

‘* A fine afternoon, Bryson,” and passed on. 

‘** Very,” muttered Ik, and stood still, looking 
after him. 
| Suddenly he seemed struck with a sudden 

| impulse, and followed him. 
** Mr. Foster, are you in a hurry ?” called Ik. 
Henry Foster turned, and replied he was not. 
‘Then let’s have a word or two,” said Ik, 
; and quite firmly too. ‘I want to ask a little 
about the girl in yonder house. Do you think 
you like her as well as I do?” 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” said Harry, smiling. 

“Then, do you think you like her as truly as 
|I do?” continued Ik, looking him straight in 
the face. 
|  ** How do you mean, Bryson ?” said Foster. 
| I mean, do you like her more than any oth- 

er person under the heavens, asI do? Would 
you marry her ?” 
Foster hesitated and looked down the road. 
**Come, Mr. Foster, I want an answer from 
you about this here. I don’t believe you or any 
other man can plow two furrows at the same 
time and with different teams. Your sweet- 
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heart is not here, if report don't lie, and mine 
ts. 

‘* Well, Ik, don’t worry yourself. I don't 
mean to marry the girl, but I do like to see her 
once in a while.” 

Bryson’s teeth came together tightly. 

‘© Yes; and, Mr. Foster, by those same words,” 
said he, ‘you are doing what no gentleman 
should do. You care little for her, but you 
don’t know how she may feel. You know as 
well as I do what power that glib tongue of 
yours has.” 


Henry Foster felt the blood tingling at his | 


finger tips, but he kept his temper down. He 
well knew that Ik Bryson could hoe as true a 
row, or plow as firm 2 furrow, or break as wild 
a colt, or knock a man down as easily as any 
boy in the village, and that there on the road- 
way, with but six feet of space between them, it 
behooved him to be careful what words he said. 

‘“ Well, Bryson, you must know this is very 
strange of you. I certainly can go where I will 
without consulting you.” 

‘*So you can, Mr. Foster, and do right. Into 
that there house and do wrong you can't. I 
mean to marry Janie Thompson.” 

** Indeed !—with her will or no?” 

Ik’s answer was slow and very deliberate : 

‘*You know what I mean. Her will is all 
right, if not spoiled by you, and I don’t wish it 
tried. I tell you now, Mr. Foster, once for all, 
and I mean it, you and I can’t go through that 
there gate in future both, and I mean to. 
understand. Good-night!” 

Ik passed on; and Mr. Harry Foster felt sure 
that his impression was right when that impres- 
sion told him that he had had altogether the 
worst of the controversy. But he whistled a 
bright air as he moved up the road, seemingly 
dismissing it all from his mind. 

It was not very long after this that the village 
received their pleasant invitations to John Gra- 
ham’s ‘‘house-warming.” The day he had 
chosen had broken clear and beautiful, and at 
evening the moonlight was brilliant as could be 
wished. 

By early twilight the company began to ar- 
rive, some in teams, many walking. 
old acquaintances, Emma Sharp, and Jennie 
Keyes, and Ned Brice, and all came merrily in, 
a little awed at first to be the guests of Mildie 
Faunce, but soon assured by the easy welcome 
they received. Henry Foster was there too, 
and Janie Thompson, and Ik Bryson; and ev- 
ery one seemed bent on enjoying themselves. 

The new clock was just nearing the small 
hours when Mildie was asked to favor them with 
one of her songs. She readily complied, and 
her sweet voice was just dwelling on the last 
words when, suddenly, with the room as still as 
still could be, all the company were startled by 
a heavy thunder-clap, that made the windows 
rattle and seemingly the whole house to shake 
to its foundations. Those sitting leaped to their 
feet, and for a moment or two it seemed as 
though the house itself was struck. Those near- 
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est the door opened it and looked out. The 
moon in the middle sky just gilded the edge of 
an inky-black thunder-cloud that was fast filling 
the heavens, while the lightning ever and anon 
shot across the dull blackness in quick, pulsat- 
ing gleams, and the whirl of the wind could he 
distinctly heard on the neighboring hills. There 
was a seeming dullness in the air too, that, with 
the sobbing moan of the distant wind, apparent- 
ly weighed you down with a consciousness of 
near catastrophe. 
| As the cloud covered the moon another deaf. 
ening crash and lurid flash made all start. Gra- 
ham and some of the others as quickly as possi- 
ble put such teams as were exposed under the 
best cover he had; but it was hardly a moment 
ere the rain came pouring down in torrents. 
The company, snug indoors, were rather in- 
clined to joke than otherwise on the change of 
surroundings, and John was just rallying his 
wife as to the accommodations the new house 
afforded in way of beds for weather-beaten 
guests, when, all of a sudden, as though by com- 
mon impulse, a quick whisper went around the 
room, ‘*‘ Where’s Janie Thompson?” With the 
deafening peals sounding outside, the lightning 
| flashing fearfully across the window-panes, while 
the moaning of the wind filled the hills, such a 
question was a startling one. Mrs. Graham was 
seen to leave the room, and soon returned, look- 
ing pale. 

‘* Janie is nowhere in the house,” 
‘* where can she be?” 

** And where the devil’s Foster?” suddenly 
exclaimed Ik Bryson. ‘‘By Heaven, there’s 
something wrong!” 

The guests looked at each other in silence. 
At this moment a staggering blow sounded on 
the door, and Henry Foster, with drenched 
clothes, no hat, and with hair streaming with 
water, pale, even, as poor Mrs. Thompson, 
speechless in her chair, reeled into the room. 
All pressed around him, while he gazed vacant- 
ly upon them. 

‘Stand off, friends,” 


said she; 


said John Graham, 


| “and give him-space to breathe. Where's Janie 
, Thompson, Foster ?” 
All our | 


‘‘Q God! Graham, don’t ask me,” he re- 
plied, with difficulty, speaking almost in a whis- 
per, and passing his hands hurriedly across his 
eyes. ‘‘The bridge has gone down stream in 
the roar, and we were ’mong the timbers when 
the crash came.” 

‘¢Hush!—not so loud!” said Graham, quick- 
ly glancing at Mrs. Thompson. ‘‘ Mildie, dear, 
some of you get her up stairs—any where, out 
of hearing.” 

With white frightened faces enough some of 
the women helped poor Mrs. Thompson out of 
the room. She was quite passive, apparently 
having lost all consciousness of what was going 
on. 
‘¢ Now, for Heaven’s sake, tell us all!” broke 
in Ik Bryson, in a strange, sepulchral voice, 
while the great drops of sweat stood out on his 
forehead. 
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Foster struggled to speak, but the words came 
with difficulty. 

*‘ Janie and I were on the bridge; we were 
out—her whim for the moonlight—a quick ride 
—when flash—in our very eyes—and wagon, 
Prince, timbers, all went out of sight. I grasp- 
ed her, but lost her, and Prince dragged me out 
by the reins tangled round me. O God! but—” 

‘Did you see her or hear her after you lost 
your grasp ?” broke in Ik. 

‘* No—hear ! why the river’s running mount- 
ains!” gasped Foster. 

‘*Lanterns, quick! Come, men, perhaps the 
dam’s choked. Janie’s a brave girl, and there 
may be hope yet. Quick’s the word!” and Ik 
Bryson vanished in the darkness. 

Leaving Foster, who, shivering in his wet 
clothes, seemed entirely unnerved, to the care 
of some of the women, the men hastily followed. 
By the time they reached the river bank the 
black cloud darkened and muttered in the east, 
and the moon was breaking through the thin 
after-drift of the storm. The bridge was not 
all swept away, but what remained threatened 
every moment to go down in the whirl of waters 
that, seething, hissing, and foaming, dashed 
wildly along. 

Ik Bryson with straining eyes scanned the 
whirling mass of water. Suddenly seizing John 
Graham’s arm, so tightly that he almost cringed, 


and pointing along midway to where the flood | 


leaped the dam, he said, under his breath, 
‘*Look!—right in the very middle. Don’t 
you see something white, John ?” 


‘*There’s timber caught there, Ik; and I guess 


it’s the white birch you see glistening.” 
Ik cast his eyes upward. 


**One minnit, and we'll have a second of the 


moon clear.” 
A few moments, and the moon rode out un- 
clouded. 


‘‘By Heaven, it’s Janie, sure as I'm a sin- | 


ner!” cried Ik. ; 

‘“*T think it’s her, sure!” said Farmer Squires. 
** By all that’s merciful, men, quick, and let's 
have as big a fire-pile as wood can make!” 

It was not long—for ready hearts and ready 
hands were now at work—ere a glowing, lurid 
flame shot up on the river bank. Brush and 
old boards—any thing that could be found to 
add to the glow were cast upon the flaming heap, 
and soon flood and shore glowed alike as light 
as noonday. And by the first strong vivid glare 
the men saw how matters stood. It was a fear- 


ful sight, indeed, that met their eyes! Out mid- | 


way in the whirl a huge débris of tree trunks 
and drift had grounded on the well-known shal- 
low just opposite the centre of the dam; and 
half sitting on, half clinging to, an immense old 
stump that had stuck its long roots far down 
and ‘‘jammed,” was Janie Thompson. 

And, brave girl that she was, as the fire 
illumed the waste, she untied her white ker- 
chief from her neck, and waved it to them— 
waved it almost with an air of joy. She had 
evidently gone down the stream, striking the 


matted, tangled mass, and, clinging for dear life, 
had finally found a temporary resting-place. But 
what a situation! and what ascene! The wa- 
ters foamed and leaped by her wildly, dashing 
almost above her head; and just beyond her un- 
certain hold yawned the deep down abyss, with 
the awful leap to the rocks below, sending the 
foam quivering into mid air, and sounding to 
the ears of those on shore like the mocking thun- 
der of a very hell! And the fire-light redden- 
ing each surging murderous wave and the faces 
of the hurrying helpers, and the dark black 
swaying woods up above frowning down upon 
the scene! 

‘“* Men, hearken you to what I say,” now said 
John Graham; “the girl can be saved yet, if the 
river don’t rise more and carry over the drift. 
The tree she’s on is stranded heavily. But 
we must lose no time. Quick some of you to 
Squires’s stake above, and bring his boat down!” 

**Tt went over hours ago, John,” said Squires ; 
**the water’s a good two foot over the dock.” 

** Then quick to Foster’s barn, and down here 
with the big skiff. That’s the shape, come to 
think of it.” 

Several started at the work, when Ik Bryson’s 


| ringing voice was heard : 


**Stop!—how can you cross that tumbling 
mass? You forget the bridge is gone !” 

What was to be done? 

‘“‘Ts there no boat this side?” asked Graham. 

‘*Not one,” said Ik, hurriedly—‘‘we must 
raft it.” 

** How would it do ¢o try a floating bridge to 
her?” asked Deacon Faunce, who, with coat off, 
was as active as the youngest. 

‘*T fear it’s the only way left,” answered Gra- 
ham. ‘Quick, lads, any thing in the way of 
plank and rope.” 

Just below where the bridge had crossed the 
river took a bend before it reached the dam, and 
a sharp point of rock ran out into the stream 
where had once stood a sort of wash-house. 
From this point (where were heavy bolts sunk 
in the rock) all with a will set to work. 

‘* Lash firm—and some of you keep the fire 
bright, and we may reach her yet,” said Gra- 
ham, who seemed the master-spirit of them all. 
The plan, as my readers probably have seen, was 
to lash plank to plank down the stream to reach 
the dam. The undertaking would have been a 
hazardous one in a smooth, swift stream, but 
here the great heaving surges made the heavy 
timber roll as though but the tiniest twigs, and 
their hearts sunk within them as they saw how 
fruitless this endeavor was. 

‘*Tt’s no use, boys,” said Ik Bryson, standing 
with drenched clothes looking at the surges, ‘‘ no 
one could-go down that crazy thing.” 

**Look out down there! By the gracious 
God— Poor Janie!” suddenly ejaculated 
Squires; and borne amidst a seeething mass of 
foam and whirling spray, a giant tree came 
thundering past them. Lapping over the part 
of their trembling bridge that extended out into 
the main course, the fastenings on shore snapped 
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like whip-cord, and bridge and tree went plung- | | breaking. 


ing toward the dam. All held their breath in | 
terror. Ik Bryson, with straining eyes, sunk on 
one knee, holding his clasped hands beseech- 
ingly toward the awful object. The women on 
the bank above wrung their hands or hid their | 
pale faces. Janie saw it coming, and cowering | 
lower, grasped more firmly the poor support she | 
clung to. One long moment—then, as though 


John Graham organized the men 
| who held the rope into proper position, telling 
| them how much depended on them. They did not 
need such caution. 

And then, without any word of farewell or 
other—for there seemed none needed as each 
| looked his good-by—Ik Bryson walked out to the 
further edge of the Point, and flung himself far 
out into the hurrying flood. There was a deep 


directed by a merciful Providence, the plunging | murmur among the throng on shore for a mo- 


wreck shot by the stranded drift, and leaping 
high in air, went thundering down upon the 
rocks below. 

All breathed freer ;—but what was now to be 
done? The fire burned high, and through the 
curling smoke the early daybreak was now faint- 
ly glimmering. The brave girl shifted her posi- 
tion once and awhile, at times waving her scarf. 
It seemed savagely cruel that you could not even 
make your voice heard over that small interven- 
ing space from shore to where she clung, to tell 
her she should yet be saved. Half-sitting half- 
clinging there, surrounded by the hissing, seeth- 
ing, hungry waters, death staring her in her face, 
and yet no help! 

Suddenly Ik Bryson strode out before us, 
and throwing off his outer shirt, said, quite 
calmly, 

“ Men, I haven't the heart to stand this longer. 
Something must be done, or she'll go over before 
our eyes, for I think the stream’s rising. Fa- 
ther, choose out the best coil of rope!” 

All started. 


“Why, Ik, what are you going to do?” anx- 
iously asked old Bryson. 

A strange light shone in Ik’s eyes as he an- 
swered, 

** T am going down through ii. fiood to her, fa- 


ther. I want firm hands to pay cut, and strong 
ones to drag back; and you'll need quick eyes. 
But we haven't a minnit to lose—the river is ris- 
ing fast!” 

They all saw by the expression on his face Ik’s 
mind was made up. But it was as though he 
was throwing his life away as :0u looked at the 
angry river. 

‘Under my arms, and over the shoulders, 
and across—that’s it,” said Ik, firmly. ‘‘ Heay- 
ens! no, not that knot; here—this! I want 
breath, you know. There, pad the shoulders— 
‘twill help the strain. And now, mark me! 
Pay out the rope as I go down just so fast, and 
no faster, or it will swag and carry me under. 
Follow down shore with me, and if I miss her 
haul to land for life! If istrike right, and can 
stay, hold taut and wait my beck, for I'll want 
breath. If I strike right, and all goes over by 
my weight, haul then for dear life again. You 
mark me, boys! Graham, s’pose you head the 
crowd.” 

Such were the words Ik Bryson said as he 
stood with the rope about him calmly looking 
out at the river’s sweep. The day was just 





ment, all eyes watching where he sunk. He 
came up far out amidst the surges, striking out 
boldly for the middle, well knowing the import- 
ance of not missing his object by being carried 
along near shore. The torrent bore him along 
resistlessly, hurling him again and again out of 
sight, and hurrying him swiftly toward the dam. 
The line of men on shore, with Graham at their 
head, payed out the long line of rope carefully, 
and as smoothly as possible. Janie Thompson, 
from her perilous position, saw the movement, 
and half-rising half-crouching midst the roar, 
watched her rescuer intently. 

** Careful, careful, for God’s sake, boys!” said 
Graham, in a shrill whisper. ‘‘ He’s gained the 
middle, and he’llstrike right. Heaven grant it! 
Keep your eyes open, and if the drift goes down 
with the two—for I think it will, the river’s ris- 
ing so—haul as though your own lives were on 
it!” 

And now on a great curling leap of water Ik 
was borne straight down upon the stump. And 
as he struck—one second—and all eyes saw his 
arms clasp firmly, tightly around Janie; then, 
with a wild bound, drift and tree and all went 
out of sight. 

‘*Now, steady, boys!—quick, but steady!” 
rung out John Graham’s voice, in stentorian 
tones. ‘* Up-stream—up / up /”—and tiie line 
of men went up the bank with arush. Graham 
was the first at the water’s-edge as the brave 
fellow, with his arms locked tightly around 
poor Janie Thompson, came through the foam. 
Strong and tender arms received them. Janie 
was insensible, but restoratives and thoughtful 
care revived her. Ik looked about him, putting 
his hand to his head when they unbound the 
rope, staring at the cheering crowd most vacant- 
ly. But gradually his memory came back, and 
his first words were, ‘‘ And is she really safe?” 
Poor, brave, heroic, half-drowned Ik! Did he 
not deserve to be told she was! 

And so, my readers, this fearful night passed 
away. A new bridge fills the place where the 
old one went down, and the green water-moss is 
beginning to gather on its piers; and Q 
River falls with its accustomed deep voice over 
the same dam, adown upon the sharp rocks far 
below. But any of the villagers can tell you of 
the scene as though it was but last night’s moon 
that looked upon it; and the little children point 
out just the spot where Janie Bryson clung till 
saved, when she was Janie Thompson. 
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BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF ‘*NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE," ETC. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MYSTERY OF OZIAS MIDWINTER. 


N a warm May night, in the year eighteen 

hundred and fifty-one, the Reverend Deci- 
mus Brock—at that time a visitor to the Isle of 
Man—retired to his bedroom, at Castletown, 
with a serious personal responsibility in close 
pursuit of him, and with no distinct idea of the 
means by which he might relieve himself from 
the pressure of his present circumstances. 

The clergyman had reached that mature pe- 
riod of human life at which a sensible man learns 
to decline (as often as his temper will let him) 
all useless conflict with the tyranny of his own 
troubles. Abandoning any further effort to 
reach a decision in the emergency that now be- 
set him, Mr. Brock sat down placidly in his 
shirt-sleeves on the side of his bed, and applied 
his mind to consider next, whether the emerg- 
ency itself was as serious as he had hitherto 
been inclined to think it. Following this new 


way out of his perplexities, Mr. Brock found 
himself unexpectedly traveling to the end in 
view, by the least inspiriting of all human jour- 
neys—a journey through the past years of his 


own life. 

One by one the events of those years—all 
connected with the same little group of charac- 
ters, and all more or less answerable for the anx- 
iety which was now intruding itself between the 
clergyman and his night’s rest—rose, in progress- 
ive series, on Mr. Brock’s memory. The first 
of the series took him back through a period of 
fourteen years, to his own rectory on the Somer- 
setshire shores of the Bristol Channel, and clos- 
eted him at a private interview with a lady who 
had paid him a visit in the character of a total | 
stranger to the parson and the place. 

The lady’s complexion was fair, the lady’s | 
figure was well-preserved ; she was still a young | 
woman, and she looked even younger than her 
age. There was a shade of melancholy in her | 
expression, and an under-tene of suffering in her 
voice—enough in each case to indicate that she | 
had known trouble, but not enough to obtrude | 
that trouble on the notice of others. She brought | 
with her a fine fair-haired boy of eight years | 
old, whom she presented as her son, and who | 
was sent out of the way at the beginning of the | 
interview to amuse himself in the rectory gar- | 
den. Her card had preceded her entrance into 
the study, and had announced her under the 
name of ‘* Mrs. Armadale.” Mr. Brock began 
to feel interested in her before she had opened 
her lips; and when the son had been dismissed 
he waited with some anxiety to hear what the 
mother had to say to him. 

Mrs. Armadale began by informing the rector | 
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that she was a widow. Her husband had per- 
ished by shipwreck, a short time after their 
union, on the voyage from Madeira to Lisbon 
She hdd been brought to England after her af- 
fliction under her father’s protection; and her 
child—a posthumous son—had been born on the 
family estate in Norfolk. Her father’s death 
shortly afterward had deprived her of her only 
surviving parent, and had exposed her to neglect 
and misconstruction on the part of her remaining 
relatives (two brothers), which had estranged her 
from them, she feared, for the rest of her days. 
For some time past she had lived in the neigh- 
boring county of Devonshire, devoting herself 
to the education of her boy —who had now 
reached an age at which he required other than 
his mother’s teaching. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion her own unwillingness to part with him in 
her solitary position, she was especially anxious 
that he should not be thrown among strangers 
by being sent to school. Her darling project 
was to bring him up privately at home, and to 
keep him, as he advanced in years, from all 
contact with the temptations and the dangers 
of the world. With these objects in view her 
longer sojourn in her own locality (where the 
services of the resident clergyman in the capaci- 
ty of tutor were not obtainable) must come to 
an end. She had made inquiries, had heard of 
a house that would suit her in Mr. Brock’s 
neighborhood, and had also been told that Mr. 
Brock himself had formerly been in the habit 
of taking pupils. Possessed of this information 
she had ventured to present herself with refer- 


|ences that vouched for her respectability, but 


without a formal introduction ; and she had now 
to ask whether (in the event of her residing in 
the neighborhood) any terms that could be of- 
fered would induce Mr. Brock to open his doors 
once more to a pupil, and to allow that pupil to 


| be her son. 


If Mrs. Armadale had been a woman of no 
personal attractions, or if Mr. Brock had been 
provided with an intrenchment to fight behind, 
in the shape of a wife, it is probable that the 
widow’s journey might have been taken in vain. 
As things really were, the rector examined the 
references which were offered to him, and asked 
time for consideration. When the time had ex- 
pired he did what Mrs. Armadale wished him 
to do—he offered his back to the burden, and 
let the mother load him with the responsibility 
of the son. 

This was the first event of the series, the date 
of it being the year eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven. Mr. Brock’s memory, traveling forward 
toward the present from that point, picked up 
the second event in its turn, and stopped next 
at the year eighteen hundred and forty-five. 
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was still the scene, and the characters were once | the last degree: he acted recklessly on his first 


again Mrs. Armadale and her son. Through the 
eight years that had passed Mr. Brock’s ‘re- 
sponsibility had rested on him lightly enough. 
The boy had given his mother and his tutor but 
little trouble. He was certainly slow over his 
books, but more from a constitutional inability 
to fix his attention on his tasks than from want 
of capacity to understand them. His tempera- 
ment, it could not be denied, was heedless to 





impulses, and rushed blindfold at all his conclu- 
sions. On the other hand, it was to be said in 
his favor that his disposition was open as the 
day; a more generous, affectionate, sweet- 
tempered lad it would have been hard to f 

any where. A certain quaint originality of 
character, and a natural healthiness in all his 
tastes, carried him free of most of the dangers 
to which his mother’s system of education inev- 
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itably exposed him. He had a thoroughly En- 
glish love of the sea and of all that belongs to it; 
and, as he grew in years, there was no luring 
him away from the water-side, and no keeping 
him out of the boat-builder’s yard. In course 
of time his mother caught him actually working 
there, to her infinite annoyance and surprise, as 
a volunteer. He acknowledged that his whole 
future ambition was to have a yard of his own, 
and that his one present object was to learn to 
build a boat for himself. Wisely foreseeing that 
such a pursuit as this for his leisure hours was 
exactly what was wanted to reconcile the lad to 
a position of isolation from companions of his 
own rank and age, Mr. Brock prevailed on Mrs. 
Armadale, with no small difficulty, to let her 
son have his way. At the period of that second 
event in the clergyman’s life with his pupil, 
which is now to be related, young Armadale 
had practiced long enough in the builder’s yard 
to have reached the summit of his wishes, by 
laying with his own hands the keel of his own 
boat. 

Late on a certain summer day, not long after 
Allan had completed his sixteenth year, Mr. 
Brock left his pupil hard at work in the yard, 
and went to spend the evening with Mrs. Arma- 
dale, taking the Zimes newspaper with him in 
his hand. 

The years that had passed since they had first 
met had long since regulated the lives of the 
clergyman and his neighbor. The first ad- 
vances which Mr. Brock’s growing admiration 
for the widow had led him to make, in the early 
days of their intercourse, had been met, on her 
side, by an appeal to his forbearance which had 
closed his lips for the future. 
fied him, at once and forever, that the one place 


She had satis- | 


in her heart which he could hope to occupy was | 


the place of a friend. 
to take what she would give him: friends they 
became, and friends they remained from that 
time forth. No jealous dread of another man’s 
succeeding where he had failed embittered the 
clergyman’s placid relations with the woman 
whom he loved. Of the few resident gentlemen 
in the neighborhood none were ever admitted by 
Mrs. Armadale to more than the merest ac- 
quaintance with her. Contentedly self-buried 
in her country retreat, she was proof against 
every social attraction that would have tempted 
other women in her position and at her age. 
Mr. Brock and his newspaper appearing with 
monotonous regularity at her tea-table three 


He loved her well enough | 


‘“Bless my soul!” cried the rector, with his 
voice in a new octave, and his eyes fixed in as- 
tonishment on the first page of the newspaper. 

No such introduction to the evening readings 
as this had ever happened before in all Mrs. 
Armadale’s experience as a listener. She look- 
ed up from the sofa in a flutter of curiosity, and 
besought her reverend friend to favor her with 
an explanation. 

“T can hardly believe my own eyes,” said 
Mr. Brock. ‘Here is an advertisement, Mrs. 
Armadale, addressed to your son.” 

Without further preface he read. the adver- 
tisement, as follows: 

F THIS should meet the eye of ALLAN ARMADALR, he is 

desired to communicate, either personally or by letter, 
with Messrs, Hammick and Ridge (Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London), on business of importance which seriously con- 
cerns him. Any one capable of informing Messrs. H. and 
Kk. where the person herein advertised can be found, would 
confer a favor by doing the same. To prevent mistakes, 
it is further notified that the missing Allan Armadale is a 
youth aged fifteen years, and that this advertisement is 
inserted at the instance of his family and friends. 

‘** Another family and other friends,” said 
Mrs. Armadale. ‘‘ The person whose name 
appears in that advertisement is not my son.” 

The tone in which she spoke surprised Mr. 
Brock. The change in her face when he look- 
ed up shocked him. Her delicate complexion 
had faded away to a dull white; her eyes were 
averted from her visitor with a strange mixture 
of confusion and alarm; she looked an older 
woman than she was by ten good years at least. 

‘* The name is so very uncommon,” said Mr. 
Brock, imagining he had offended her, and try- 
ing to excuse himself. ‘‘It really seemed im- 
possible there could be two persons—” 

‘There are two,” interposed Mrs. Armadale. 
‘* Allan, as you know, is sixteen years old. If 
you look back at the advertisement you will find 
the missing person described as being only fif- 
teen. Although he bears the same surname 
and the same Christian name, he is, I thank 
God, in no way whatever related to my son. 
As long as I live it will be the object of my hopes 


| and prayers that Allan may never see him, may 


|never even hear of him. 


My kind friend, I 
see I surprise you; will you bear with me if I 
leave these strange circumstances unexplained ? 
There is past misfortune and misery in my early 


| life too painful for me to speak of even to you. 


| “ Ss he 
by never referring to this again ? 


times a week told her all she knew, or cared to | 


know, of the great outer world which circled 
round the narrow and changeless limits of her 
daily life. 

On the evening in question Mr. Brock took 
the arm-chair in which he always sat, accepted 
the one cup of tea which he always drank, and 
opened the newspaper which he always read 
aloud to Mrs. Armadale, who invariably list- 
ened to him reclining on the same sofa, with 
the same sort of needle-work everlastingly in her 
hand. 


| 


Will you help me to bear the remembrance of it 
Will you do 
even more—will you promise not to speak of it 
to Allan, and not to let that newspaper fall in his 
way ?” 

Mr. Brock gave the pledge required of him, 
and considerately left her to herself. 

The rector had been too long and too truly 
attached to Mrs. Armadale to be capable of re- 
garding her with any unworthy distrust. But it 
would be idle to deny that he felt disappointed 


| by her want of confidence in him, and that he 


looked inquisitively at the advertisement more 


|than once on his way back to his own house. 


It was clear enough now that Mrs. Armadale’s 
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motive for burying her son as well as herself in 
the seclusion of a remote country village was 
not so much to keep him under her own eye as 
to keep him from discovery by his namesake. 
Why did she dread the idea of their ever meet- 
ing? Was it a dread for herself, or a dread for 
her son? Mr. Brock’s loyal belief in his friend 
rejected any solution of the difficulty which point- 
ed at some past misconduct of Mrs. Armadale’s, 
and which associated it with those painful re- 
membrances to which she had alluded, or with 
the estrangement from her brothers which had 
now kept her parted for years from her relatives 
and her home. That night he destroyed the 
advertisement with his own hand; that night 
he resolved that the subject should never be suf- 
fered to enter his mind again. There was an- 
other Allan Armadale about the world, a stranger 
to his pupil’s blood, and a vagabond advertised 
in the public newspapers. So much accident 
had revealed tohim. More, for Mrs. Armadale’s 
sake, he had no wish to discover—and more he 
would never seek to know. 

This was the second in the series of events 
which dated from the rector'’s connection with 
Mrs. Armadale andherson. Mr. Brock’s mem- 
ory, traveling on nearer and nearer to present 
circumstances, reached the third stage of its 
journey through the by-gone time, and stopped 
at the year eighteen hundred and fifty next. 


The five years that had passed had made lit- 
tle if any change in Allan’s character. He had 
simply developed (to use his tutor’s own ex- 
pression) from a boy of sixteen to a boy of 
twenty-one. He was just as easy and open in 
his disposition as ever; just as quaintly and in- 
veterately good-humored ;. just as heedless im fol- 
lowing his own impulses, lead him where they 
might. His bias toward the sea had strength- 


ened with his advance to the years of manhood. | 


From building a boat, he had now got on—with 
two journeymen at work under him—to building 
a decked vessel of five-and-thirty tons. Mr. 
Brock had conscientiously tried to divert him 
to higher aspirations; had taken him to Oxford 
to see what college life was like; had taken him 
to London to expand his mind by the spectacle 
of the great metropolis. The change had di- 
verted Allan, but had not altered him in the 
least. He was as impenetrably superior to all 
worldly ambition as Diogenes himself. ‘‘ Which 
is best,” asked this unconscious philosopher, ‘‘to 
find out the way to be happy for yourself, or to 
let other people try if they can find it out for 
you?” From that moment Mr. Brock permitted 
his pupil's character to grow at its own rate of 
development, and Allan went on uninterrupted- 
ly with the work of his yacht. 

Time, which had wrought so little change in 
the son, had not passed harmless over the mo- 
ther. Mrs. Armadale’s health was breaking 
fast. As her strength failed her temper altered 
for the worse: she grew more and more fretful, 
more and more subject to morbid fears and fan- 
cies, more and more reluctant to leave her own 
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room. Since the appearance of the advertise- 
ment, five years since, nothing had happened to 
force her memory back to the painful associations 
connected with her early life. No word more 
on the forbidden topic had passed between the 
rector and herself; no suspicion had ever been 
raised in Allan’s mind of the existence of his 
namesake ; and yet, without the shadow of a 
reason for any special anxiety, Mrs. Armadale 
had become of late years obstinately and fret- 
fully uneasy on the subject of her son. At one 
time she would congratulate herself on the fancy 
for yacht-building and sailing which kept him 
happy and occupied under her own eye. At 
another she spoke with horror of his trusting 
himself habitually to the treacherous ocean on 
which her husband had met his death. Now in 
one way, and now in another, she tried her 
son's forbearance as she had never tried it in her 
healthier and happier days. More than once 
Mr. Brock dreaded a serious disagreement be- 
tween them; but Allan’s natural sweetness of 
temper, fortified by his love for his mother, car- 
ried him triumphantly through all trials. Not 
a hard word or a harsh look ever escaped him in 
her presence ; he was unchangeably loving and 
forbearing with her to the very last. 

Such were the positions of the son, the mo- 
ther, and the friend, when the next notable event 
happened in the lives of the three. On a dreary 
afternoon, early in the month of November, Mr. 
Brock was disturbed over the composition of his 
sermon by a visit from the landlord of the vil- 
lage inn. 

After making his introductory apologies the 
landlord stated the urgent business on which he 
had come to the rectory clearly enough. <A few 
hours since a young man had been brought to 
the inn by some farm-laborers in the neighbor- 
hood, who had found him wandering about one 
of their master’s fields, in a disordered state of 
mind, which looked to their eyes like downright 
madness. The landlord had given the poor 


| creature shelter while he sent for medical help; 


and the doctor, on seeing him, had pronounced 
that he was suffering from fever on the brain, 


}and that his removal to the nearest town at 


which a hospital or a work-house infirmary could 
be found to receive him would, in all probabili- 
ty, be fatal to his chances of recovery. After 
hearing this expression of opinion, and after ob- 
serving for himself that the stranger's only lug- 
gage consisted of a small carpet-bag which had 
been found in the field near him, the landlord 
had set off on the spot to consult the rector, 
and to ask, in this serious emergency, what 
course he was to take next. b 

Mr. Brock was the magistrate as well as the 
clergyman of the district, and the course to be 
taken, in the first instance, was to his mind 
clear enough. ‘He put on his hat and accom- 
panied the landlord back to the inn. 

At the inn-door they were joined by Allan, 
who had heard the news through another chan- 
nel, and who was waiting Mr. Brock’s arrival 
to follow in the magistrate’s train, and to see 
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what the stranger was like. The village sur- 
geon joined them at the same moment, and the 
four went into the inn together. 

They found the landlord’s son on one side 
and the hostler on the other, holding the man 
down in his chair. Young, slim, and under- 
sized, he was strong enough at that moment to 
make it a matter of difficulty for the two to 
master him. His tawny complexion, his large 
bright brown eyes, his black mustaches and 
beard, gave him something of a foreign look. 
His dress was a little worn, but his linen was 
clean. His dusky hands were wiry and nerv- 
ous, and were lividly discolored in more places 
than one by the scars of old wounds. The toes 
of one of his feet, off which he had kicked the 
shoe, grasped at the chair-rail through his stock- 
ing, with the sensitive muscular action which 
is only seen in those who have been accustomed 
to go barefoot. In the frenzy that now pos- 
sessed him it was impossible to notice, to any 
useful purpose, more than this. After a whis- 
pered consultation with Mr. Brock, the surgeon 
personally superintended the patient’s removal 
to a quiet bedroom at the back of the house. 
Shortly afterward his clothes and his carpet-bag 
were sent down stairs, and were searched, on 
the chance of finding a clew by which to com- 
municate with his friends, in the magistrate’s 
presence. 

The carpet-bag contained nothing but a 
change of clothing and two books—the Plays 
of Sophocles, in the original Greek, and the 
‘*Faust” of Goethe, in the original German. 
3oth volumes were much worn by reading; 
and on the fly-leaf of each were inscribed the 
initials O. M. So much the bag revealed, and 
no more. 

The clothes which the man wore when he 
was discovered in the field were tried next. A 
purse (containing a sovereign and a few shil- 
lings), a pipe, a tobacco-pouch, a handkerchief, 
and a little drinking-cup of horn, were produced 
in succession. The next object, and the last, 
was found crumpled up carelessly in the breast- 
pocket of the coat. It was a written testimo- 
nial to character, dated and signed, but without 
any address. So far as this document could 
tell it, the stranger’s story was a sad one indeed. 
He had apparently been employed for a short 
time as usher at a school, and had been turned 
adrift in the world at the outset of his illness, 


from the fear that the fever might be infectious, 


and that the prosperity of the establishment 
might suffer accordingly. Not the slightest 
imputation of any misbehavior in his employ- 
ment rested on him. On the contrary, the 
schoolmaster had great pleasure in testifying to 
his capacity and his character, and in express- 
ing a fervent hope that he might (under Provi- 
dence) succeed in recovering his health in some- 
body else’s house. 

The written testimonial which afforded this 
glimpse at the man’s story served one purpose 
more—it connected him with the initials on the 
books, and identified him to the magistrate and 


the landlord under the strangely uncouth name 
of Ozias Midwinter. 

Mr. Brock laid aside the testimonial, suspect- 
ing that the schoolmaster had purposely abstain- 
ed from writing his address on it, with the view 
of escaping all responsibility in the event of his 


usher’s death. In any case it was manifestly 


useless, under existing circumstances, to think 
of tracing the poor wretch’s friends—if friends 
he had. To the inn he had been brought, and, 
as a matter of common humanity, at the inn he 
must remain for the present. The difficulty 
about expenses, if it came to the worst, might 
possibly be met by charitable contributions from 
the neighbors, or by a collection after a sermon 
atchurch. Assuring the*landlord that he would 
consider this part of the question, and would let 
him know the result, Mr. Brock quitted the inn, 
without noticing for the moment that he had 
left Allan there behind him. 

Before he had got fifty yards from the house 
his pupil overtook him. Allan had been most 
uncharacteristically silent and serivus all through 
the search at the inn, but he had now recovered 
his usual high spirits. A stranger would have 
set him down as wanting in common feeling. 

‘*This is a sad business,” said the rector 
‘*T really don’t know what to do for the best 
about that unfortunate man.” 

** You may make your mind quite easy, Sir,’ 
said young Armadale, in his offhand way. ‘‘I 
settled it all with the landlord a minute ago.’ 

** You!” exclaimed Mr. Brock, in the utmost 
astonishment. 

‘*] have merely given a few simple direc- 
tions,’ pursued Allan. ‘‘ Our friend the usher 
is to have every thing he requires, and is to be 
treated like a prince ; and when the doctor and 
the landlord want their money they are to com: 
to me.” 

** My dear Allan,” Mr. Brock gently remon- 
strated. ‘* When will you learn to think befor 
you act on those generous impulses of yours ? 
You are spending more money already on your 
yacht-building than you can afford—” 

** Only think! we laid the first planks of the 
deck the day before yesterday,” said Allan, fly- 
ing off to the new subject in his usual bird-wit- 
ted way. ‘There’s just enough of it done to 
walk on, if you don’t feel giddy. I'll help you 
up the ladder, Mr. Brock, if you'll only come 
and try.” 

‘** Listen to me,” persisted the rector; ‘I’m 
not talking about the yacht now. That is to 
say, I am only referring to the yacht as an illus- 


tration—”’ 


‘*And a very pretty illustration too,” re- 
marked the incorrigible Allan. ‘‘ Find me a 
smarter little vessel of her size in all England 
and I'll give up yacht-building to-morrow 
Whereabouts were we in our conversation, Sir ? 
I’m rather afraid we have lost ourselves some- 
how.” 

‘*T am rather afraid one of us is in the habit 
of losing himself every time he opens his lips,’ 
retorted Mr. Brock. ‘‘ Come, come, Allan, this 
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is serious. You have been rendering yourself | tion you have got in that flighty head of yours 


liable for expenses which you may not be able 
to pay. Mind, I am far from blaming you for 
your kind feeling toward this poor friendless 
man—” 


“‘ Don’t be low-spirited about him, Sir. He'll 


get over it—he’ll be all right again in a week or | 


so. A capital fellow, I have not the least doubt!” 
continued Allan, whose habit it was to believe 
in every body and to despair of nothing. ‘* Sup- 
pose you ask him to dinner when he gets well, 
Mr. Brock ? 
are all three snug and friendly together over our 
wine, you know) how he came by that extraor- 
dinary name of his. Ozias Midwinter! Upon 


jon the way to recovery. 


is left on board in your tool-chest. How that 


| lad will end,” pursued the rector when he was 


left by himself, ‘‘ is more than any human being 
can say. I almost wish I had never taken the 
responsibility of him on my shoulders.” 

Three weeks passed before the stranger with 
the uncouth name was pronounced to be at last 
During this period 


| Allan had made regular inquiries at the inn, 


| 


I should like to find out (when we | 


my life, his father ought to be ashamed of him- | 


self.” 

‘** Will you answer me one question before I 
go in?” said the rector, stopping in despair at 
his own gate. “This man’s bill for lodging and 
medical attendance may mount to twenty or 
thirty pounds before he gets well again, if he 
ever does get well. How are you to pay it ?” 

‘* What's that the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer says when he finds himself in a mess with 
his accounts, and doesn’t see his way out again?” 
asked Allan. ‘‘ He always tells his honorable 
friend he’s quite willing to leave a something or 
other—” 

“ A margin?” suggested Mr. Brock. 

‘« That’s it,” said Allan. 
cellor of the Exchequer. I’m quite willing to 
leave a margin. The yacht (bless her heart !) 
doesn’t eat up every thing. If I’m short by a 
pound or two, don’t be afraid, Sir. There’s no 
pride about me. Ill go round with the hat, and 
get the balance in the neighborhood. Deuce 
take the pounds, shillings, and pence! I wish 
they could all three get rid of themselves like 
the Bedouin brothers at the show. Don’t you 
remember the Bedouin brothers, Mr. Brock? 
‘ Ali will take a lighted torch, and jump down 
the throat of his brother Muli—Muli will take 
a lighted torch, and jump down the throat of 
his brother Hassan—and Hassan, taking a third 
lighted torch, will conclude the performances by 
jumping down his own throat, and leaving the 
spectators in total darkness.’ Wonderfully good 


‘*T'm like the Chan- | 


that—what I call real wit, with a fine strong fla- | 


vor about it. Wait a minute! 
We have lost ourselves again. Oh, I remem- 
ber—money. What I can’t beat into my thick 
head,” concluded Allan, quite unconscious that 
he was preaching socialist doctrines to a clergy- 


Where are we ? | 


| himself. 


man, ‘‘is the meaning of the fuss that’s made | 


about giving money away. Why can’t the peo- 
ple who have got money to spare give it to the 
people who haven’t got money to spare, and 


make things pleasant and comfortable all the | 


world over in that way? You're always telling 
me to cultivate ideas, Mr. Brock. There’s an 
idea, and, upon my life, I don’t think it’s a bad 
one.” 

Mr. Brock gave his pupil a good-humored 
poke with the end of his stick. ‘*Go back to 
your yacht,” he said. ‘All the little discre- 





and as soon as the sick man was allowed to see 
visitors Allan was the first who appeared at his 
bedside. So far Mr. Brock’s pupil had shown 
no more than a natural interest in one of the 
few romantic circumstances which had varied 
the monotony of the village life: he had com- 
mitted no imprudence, and he had exposed him- 
self to no blame. But as the days passed young 
Armadale’s visits to the inn began to lengthen 
considerably, and the surgeon (a cautious elder- 
ly man) gave the rector a private hint to bestir 
himself. Mr. Brock acted on the hint imme- 
diately, and discovered that Allan had followed 
his usual impulses in his usual headlong way. 
He had taken a violent fancy to the castaway 
usher; and had invited Ozias Midwinter to re- 
side permanently in the neighborhood, in the 
new and interesting character of his bosom 
friend. 

Before Mr. Brock could make up his mind 
how to act in this emergency he received a note 
from Allan's mother, begging him to use his 
privilege as an old friend, and to pay her a visit 
in her room. He found Mrs. Armadale suffer- 
ing under violent nervous agitation, caused en- 
tirely by a recent interview with her son. A\l- 
lan had been sitting with her all the morning, 
and had talked of nothing but his new friend. 
The man with the horrible name (as poor Mrs. 
Armadale described him) had questioned Allan 
in a singularly inquisitive manner on the sub- 
ject of himself and his family, but had kept his 
own personal history entirely in the dark. At 
some former period of his life he had been ac- 
customed to the sea and to sailing. Allan had, 
unfortunately, found this out, and a bond of un- 
ion between them was formed on the spot. With 
a merciless distrust of the stranger—simply be- 
cause he was a stranger—which appeared rather 
unreasonable to Mr. Brock, Mrs. Armadale be- 
sought the rector to go to the inn without a mo- 
ment’s loss of time, and never to rest until he 
had made the man give a proper account of 
‘Find out every thing about his fa- 
ther and mother!” she said, in her vehenient, 
female way. ‘* Make sure before you leave him 
that he is not a vagabond roaming the country 
under an assumed name.” 

‘*My dear lady,” remonstrated the rector, 
obediently taking his hat, ‘‘ whatever else we 
may doubt, I really think we may feel sure 
about the man’s name! It is so remarkably 
ugly that it must be genuine. No sane human 
being would assume such a name as Ozias Mid- 
winter.” 

“You may be quite right, and I may be quite 





wrong; but pray go and see him,” persisted 
Mrs. Armadale. ‘‘Go, and don’t spare him, 
Mr. Brock. How do we know that this illness 
of his may not have been put on for a purpose?” 

It was useless to reason with her. The whole 
College of Physicians might have certified to the 
man’s illness, and, in her present frame of mind, 
Mrs. Armadale would have disbelieved the Col- 
lege, one and all, from the president downward. 
Mr. Brock took the wise way out of the difficul- 
ty—he said no more, and he set off for the inn 
immediately. 

Ozias Midwinter, recovering from brain - fe- 
ver, was a startling object to contemplate on a 
first view of him. His shaven head, tied up 
roughly in an old yellow silk handkerchief ; his 
tawny, haggard cheeks; his bright brown eyes, 
preternaturally large and wild; his tangled black 
beard; his long, supple, sinewy fingers, wasted 
by suffering till they looked like claws—all tend- 
ed to discompose the rector at the outset of the 
interview. When the first feeling of surprise 
had worn off the impression that followed it was 
not an agreeable one. Mr. Brock could not con- 
ceal from himself that the stranger’s manner was 
against him. The general opinion has settled 
that if a man is honest he is bound to assert it 
by looking straight at his fellow-creatures when 
he speaks to them. If this man was honest his 
eyes showed a singular perversity in looking 
away and denying it. Possibly they were af- 
fected in some degree by a nervous restlessness 
in his organization, which appeared to pervade 
The rector’s 


every fibre in his lean, lithe body. 
healthy Anglo-Saxon flesh crept responsively at 
every casual movement of the usher’s supple 
brown fingers, and every passing distortion of 


the usher’s haggard, yellow face. ‘‘ God for- 
give me!” thought Mr. Brock, with his mind 
running on Allan and Allan’s mother, ‘‘ I wish 
I could see my way to turning Ozias Midwinter 
adrift in the world again !” 

The conversation which ensued between the 
two was a very guarded one. Mr. Brock felt 
his way gently, and found himself, try where he 
might, always kept politely, more or less, in the 
dark. From first to last the man’s real charac- 
ter shrank back with a savage shyness from the 
rector’s touch, He started by an assertion which 
it was impossible to look at him and believe 
he declared that he was only twenty years of age. 
All he could be persuaded to say on the subject 
of the school was, that the bare recollection of 
it was horrible to him. He had only filled the 
usher’s situation for ten days when the first ap- 
pearance of his illness caused his dismissal. 
How he had reached the field in which he had 
been found was more than he eould say. He 
remembered traveling a long distance by rail- 
way, with a purpose (if he had a purpose) which 
it was now impossible to recall, and then wan- 
dering coastward on foot all through the day, 
or all through the night—he was not sure which. 
The sea kept running in his mind when his 
mind began to give way. He had been employed 
on the sea as a lad. He had left it, and had 
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filled a situation at a bookseller’s in a country 
town. He had left the bookseller’s and had 
tried the school. Now the school had turned 
him out he must try something else. It mat- 
tered little what he tried—failure (for which no- 
body was ever to blame but himself) was sure 
to be the end of it sooner or later. Friends to 
assist him, he had none to apply to; and as for 
relations, he wished to be excused from speak- 
ing of them. For all he knew they might be 
dead, and for all they knew he might be dead. 
That was a melancholy acknowledgment to make 
at his time of life, there was no denying it. It 
might tell against him in the opinions of others; 
and it did tell against him, no doubt, in the opin- 
ion of the gentleman who was talking to him at 
that moment. 

These strange answers were given in a tone 
and manner far removed from bitterness on the 
one side, or from indifference on the other. Ozi- 
as Midwinter at twenty spoke of his life as Ozi- 
as Midwinter at seventy might have spoken, 
with a long weariness of years on him which he 
had learned to bear patiently. 

Two circumstances pleaded strongly against 
the distrust with which, in sheer perplexity of 
mind, Mr. Brock blindly regarded him. He had 
written to a savings-bank in a distant part of 
England, had drawn his money, and had paid 
the doctor and the landlord. A man of vulgar 
mind, after acting in this manner, would have 
treated his obligations lightly when he had set- 
tled his bills. Ozias Midwinter spoke of his 
obligations—and especially of his obligation to 
Allan—with a fervor of thankfulness which it 
was not surprising only, but absolutely painful 
to witness. He showed a horrible sincerity of 
astonishment at having been treated with com- 
mon Christian kindness in a Christian land. He 
spoke of Allan’s having become answerable for 
all the expenses of sheltering, nursing, and cur- 
ing him, with a savage rapture of gratitude and 
surprise, which burst out of him like a flash of 
lightning. ‘‘So help me God!” cried the cast- 
away usher, ‘‘ ] never met with the like of him; 
I never heard of the like of him before!” In 
the next instant the one glimpse of light which 
the man had let in on his own passionate na- 
ture was quenched again in darkness. His wan- 
dering eyes, returning to their old trick, looked 
uneasily away from Mr. Brock; and his voice 
dropped back once more into its unnatural steadi- 
ness and quietness of tone. ‘I beg your par 
don, Sir,” he said. ‘*I have been used to be 
hunted, and cheated, and starved. Every thing 
else comes strange to me.” Half-attracted by 
the man, half-repelled by him, Mr. Brock, on ris- 
ing to take leave, impulsively offered bis hand, 
and then, with a sudden misgiving, confusedly 
drew it back again. ‘‘ You meant that kindly, 
Sir,” said Ozias Midwinter, with his own hands 
crossed resolutely behind him. ‘I don’t com- 
plain of your thinking better of it. A man who 
can’t give a proper account of himself is not a 
man for a gentleman in your position to take by 
the hand.” 
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Mr. Brock left the inn thoroughly puzzled.| Conscious of the unsatisfactory result of his 


Before returning to Mrs. Armadale he sent for 
her son. The chances were that the guard had 
been off the stranger’s tongue when he spoke to 
Allan ; and with Allan's frankness, there was no 
fear of his concealing any thing that had passed | 
between them from the rector’s knowledge. 

Here, again, Mr. Brock’s diplomacy achieved 
no useful results. Once startetl on the subject | 
of Ozias Midwinter, Allan rattled on about his | 
new friend in his usual easy, light-hearted way. | 
But he had really nothing of importance to tell | 
—for nothing of importance had been revealed 
to him. They had talked about boat-building 
and sailing by the hour together; and Allan 
had got some valuable hints. They had dis- 
cussed (with diagrams to assist them, and with 
more vdluable hints for Allan) the serious im- 
pending question of the launch of the yacht. | 
On other occasions they had diverged to other 
subjects—to more of them than Allan could re- 
member on the spur of the moment. Had Mid- 
winter said nothing about his relations in the 
flow of all this friendly talk? Nothing, except 
that they had not behaved well to him—hang 
his relations! Was he at all sensitive on the 
subject of his own odd name? Not the least in 
the world; he had set the example, like a sens- 
ible fellow, of laughing at it himself: deuce 
take his name, it did very well when you were 
used to it. What had Allan seen in him to| 
take such a fancy to? Allan had seen in him} 
what he didn’t see in people in general. He | 
wasn’t like all the other fellows in the neigh- | 
borhood. All the other fellows were cut out | 
on the same pattern. Every man of them was 
equally healthy, muscular, loud, hard-headed, | 
clean-skinned, and rough; every man of them 
drank the same draughts of beer, smoked the 
same short pipes all day long, rode the best 
horse, shot over the best dog, and put the best 
bottle of wine in England on his table at night; | 
every man of them sponged himself every morn- 
ing in the same sort of tub of cold water, and | 
bragged about it in frosty weather in the same | 
sort of way; every man of them thought getting | 
into debt a capital joke, and betting on horse- | 
races one of the most meritorious actions that a | 
human being can perform. They were no doubt 
excellent fellows in their way; but the worst of 
them was, they were all exactly alike. It was 
a perfect godsend to meet with a man like Mid- 
winter—a man who was not cut out on the regu- 
lar local pattern, and whose way in the world 
had the one great merit (in those parts) of being 
a way of his own. 

Leaving all remonstrances for a fitter oppor- 
tunity the rector went back to Mrs. Armadale. 
He could not disguise from himself that Allan’s 
mother was the person really answerable for 
Allan’s present indiscretion. If the lad had 
seen a little less of the small gentry in the neigh- 
borhood, and a little more of the great outside 
world at home and abroad, the pleasure of cul- 





_tivating Ozias Midwinter’s society might have 


had fewer attractions for him. 
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visit to the inn, Mr. Brock felt some anxiety 
about the reception of his report when he found 
himself once more in Mrs. Armadale’s presence. 
His forebodings were soon realized. Try as he 
might to make the best of it, Mrs. Armadale 
seized on the one suspicious fact of the usher’s 
silence about himself, as justifying the strongest 
measures that could be taken to separate him 
from her son. If the rector refused to inter- 
fere, she declared her intention of writing to 
Ozias Midwinter with her own hand. Remon- 
strance irritated her to such a pitch that she as- 
tounded Mr. Brock by reverting to the forbidden 
subject of five years since, and referring him to 
the conversation which had passed between them 
when the advertisement had been discovered in 
the newspaper. She passionately declared that 
the vagabond Armadale of that advertisement, 
and the vagabond Midwinter at the village inn, 
might, for all she knew to the contrary, be one 
and the same. ‘The rector vainly reiterated his 
conviction that the name was the very last in the 
world that any man (and a young man especial- 
ly) would be likely toassume. Nothing quieted 
Mrs. Armadale but absolute submission to her 
will. Dreading the consequences if he still re- 
sisted her in her feeble state of health, and fore- 
boding a serious disagreement between the mo- 
ther and son, if the mother interfered, Mr. 
Brock undertook to see Midwinter again, and to 
tell him plainly that he must give a-proper ac- 
count of himself, or that his intimacy with Al- 
lan must cease. The two concessions which he 
exacted from Mrs. Armadale in return, were, 


| that she should wait patiently until the doctor 


reported the man fit to travel, and that she 
should be careful in the interval not to mention 
the matter in any way to her son. 

In a week's time Midwinter was able to drive 
out (with Allan for his coachman) in the pony- 
chaise belonging to the inn; and in ten days 
the doctor privately reported him as fit to travel. 
Toward the close of that tenth day Mr. Brock 
met Allan and his new friend enjoying the last 
gleams of wintry sunshine in one of the inland 
lanes. He waited until the two had separated, 
and then followed the usher on his way back to 
the inn. 

The rector’s resolution to speak pitilessly to 
the purpose was in some danger of failing him, 
as he drew nearer and nearer to the friendless 
man, and saw how feebly he still walked, how 
loosely his worn coat hung about him, and how 
heavily he leaned on his cheap clumsy stick. 
Humanely reluctant to say the decisive words 
too precipitately, Mr. Brock tried him first with 
a little compliment on the range of his reading, 
as shown by the volume of Sophocles and the 
volume of Goethe which had been found in his 
bag, and asked how long he had been acquaint- 
ed with German and Greek. The quick ear of 
Midwinter detected something wrong in the tone 
of Mr. Brock’s voice. He turned in the dark 
ening twilight and looked suddenly and suspi- 
ciously in the rector’s face. 
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‘‘You have something to say to me,” he an- 
swered; ‘‘and it is not what you are saying 
now.” 

There was no help for it but to accept the 
challenge. Very delicately, with many prepara- 
tory words, to which the other listened in un- 
broken silence, Mr. Brock came little by little 
nearer and nearer to the point. Long before 
he had really reached it—long before a man of 
no more than ordinary sensibility would have 
felt what was coming—Ozias Midwinter stood 
still in the lane, and told the rector than he 
need say no more. 

“JT understand you, Sir,” said the usher. 
‘*Mr. Armadale has an ascertained position in 
the world; Mr. Armadale has nothing to con- 
ceal, and nothing to be ashamed of. I agree 
with you that I am not a fit companion for him. 
The best return I can make for his kindness is 
to presume on it no longer. You may depend 
on my leaving this place to-morrow morning.” 

He spoke no word more; he would hear no 
word more. With a self-control which, at his 
years and with his temperament, was nothing 
less than marvelous, he civilly took off his hat, 
bowed, and returned to the inn by himself. 

Mr. Brock slept badly that night. The issue | 
of the interview in the lane had made the prob- 
fem of Ozias Midwinter a harder problem to 
solve than ever. 

Early the next morning a letter was brought 
to the rector from the inn, and the messenger 
announced that the strange gentleman had taken 
his departure. The letter inclosed an open note 
addressed to Allan, and requested Allan’s tutor 
(after first reading it himself) to forward it or 
not at his own sole discretion. The note was a 
startlingly short one: it began and ended in a 
dozen words: ‘‘ Don’t blame Mr. Brock; Mr. 
Brock is right. Thank you, and good-by. 
O. M.” 

The rector forwarded the note to its proper 
destination, as a matter of course; and sent a 
few lines to Mrs. Armadale at the same time, to | 
quiet her anxiety by the news of the usher’s de- 
parture. This done, he waited the visit from 
his pupil, which would probably follow the de- 
livery of the note, in no very tranquil frame of 
mind. There might or might not be some deep 
motive at the bottom of Midwinter’s conduct; 
but, thus far, it was impossible to deny that he 
had behaved in such a manner as to rebuke the 
rector’s distrust and to justify Allan’s good 
opinion of him. 

The morning wore on, and young Armadale 
never appeared. Afier looking for him vainly 
in the yard where the yacht was building, Mr. 
Brock. went to Mrs. Armadale’s house, and there 
heard news from the servant which turned his 
steps in the direction of the inn. ‘The landlord 
at once acknowledged the truth—young Mr. 
Armadale had come there with an open letter in 
his hand, and had insisted on being informed of 
the road which his friend had taken. For the 
first time in the landlord’s experience of him 
the young gentleman was out of temper; and 


the girl who waited on the customers had stupid- 
ly mentioned a circumstance which had added 
fuel to the fire. She had acknowledged having 
heard Mr. Midwinter lock himself into his room 
overnight, and burst into a violent fit of crying 
That trifling particular had set Mr. Armadak 
face all of a flame; he had shouted and sworn; 
he had rushed into the stables; had forced t} 
hostler to saddle him a horse, and had set off 
full gallop on the road that Ozias Midwinter 
had taken before him. 

After cautioning the landlord to keep Allan's 


| conduct a secret, if any of Mrs. Armadale’s 


servants came that morning to the inn, M: 
Brock went home again, and waited anxiously 
to see what the day would bring forth. 

To his infinite relief his pupil appeared at 
the rectory late in the afternoon. Allan looked 
and spoke with a dogged determination which 
was quite new in his old friend’s experience of 
him. Without waiting to be questioned he 
told his story in his usual straightforward way 
He had overtaken Midwinter on the road, and 
after trying vainly, first to induce him to re- 


turn, then to find out where he was going to 
| had threatened to keep company with him for 


the rest of the day, and had so extorted the con- 
fession that he was going to try his luck in Lon- 
don. Having gained this point Allan had asked 


|next for his friend’s address in London: had 


been entreated by the other not to press his re- 
quest ; had pressed it, nevertheless, with all his 
might, and had got the address at last, by mak- 
ing an appeal to Midwinter’s yratitude, for which 
(feeling heartily ashamed of himself) he had 
afterward asked Midwinter’s pardon. ‘‘I like 
the poor fellow, and I won’t give him up,” con- 
clyded Allan, bringing his clenched fist down 
with a thump on the rectory table. ‘* Don’t be 
afraid of my vexing my mother; I'll leave you 
to spe ak to her, Mr. Brock, at your own time 
and in your own way; and ['ll just say this 
much more by way of bringing the thing to an 
end. Here is the address safe in my pocket- 
book, and here am I, standing firm, for once, on 
a resolution of my own. Ill give you and my 
mother time to reconsider this; and when the 
time is up, if my friend Midwinter doesn’t come 


to me, I'll go to m_ friend Midwinter! 
So the matter rested for the present; and 
such was the result of turning the castaway 


usher adrift in the world again. 


A month passed, and brought in the new year 
—'5l. Overleay ing that short lay se of time, 
Mr. Brock paused, with a heavy heart, at the 
next event; to his mind the one mournful, the 
one memorable event of the series—Mrs. Arma- 
dale’s death. 

The first warning of the affliction that was 
near at hand had followed close on the usher’s 
departure in December, and had arisen out of a 
circumstance which dwelt painfally on the rec- 
tor’s memory from that time forth. 

But three days after Midwinter had left for 
London Mr. Brock was accosted in the village 
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by a neatly-dressed woman, wearing a gown and 
bonnet of black silk and a red Paisley shawl, 
who was a total stranger to him, and who in- 
quired the way to Mrs. Armadale’s house. She 
put the question without raising the thick black 
veil that hung over her face. Mr. Brock, in 
giving her the necessary directions, observed 
that she was a remarkably elegant and graceful 
woman, and looked after her as she bowed and 
left him, wondering who Mrs. Armadale’s visit- 
or could possibly be. 

A quarter of an hour later the lady, still veil- 
ed as before, passed Mr. Brock again close to 
the inn. She entered the house and spoke to 
the landlady. Seeing the landlord shortly aft- 


erward hurrying round to the stables, Mr. Brock | 


asked him if the lady was going away. Yes; 
she had come from the railway in the omnibus, 
but she was going back again more creditably 
in a carriage of her own hiring, supplied by the 
inn. 

The rector proceeded on his walk, rather sur- 
prised to find his thoughts running inquisitively 
on a woman who was a stranger to him. When 
he got home again he found the village surgeon 
waiting his return, with an urgent message from 
Allan’s mother. About an hour since the sur- 


geon had been sent for in great haste to see Mrs. | 


Armadale. 
an alarming nervous attack, brought on (as the 
servants suspected) by an unexpected, and, pos- 
sibly, an unwelcome visitor, who had called that 
morning. The surgeon had done all that was 
needful, and had no apprehension of any dan- 
gerous results. Finding his patient eagerly de- 
sirous, on recovering herself, to see Mr. Brock 
immediately, he had thought it important to 
humor her, and had readily undertaken to call 
at the rectory with a message to that effect. 
Looking at Mrs. Armadale with a far deeper 
interest in her than the surgeon’s interest, Mr. 
Brock saw enough in her face, when it turned 
toward him on his entering the room, to justify 
instant and serious alarm. She allowed him no 


opportunity of soothing her; she heeded none | 


of his inquiries. Answers to certain questions 
of her own were what she wanted, and what she 
was determined to have :—Had Mr. Brock seen 
the woman who had presumed to visit her that 
morning? Yes. Had Allan seen her? No: 
Allan had been at work since breakfast, and 
was at work still, in his yard by the water-side. 
This latter reply appeared to quiet Mrs. Arma- 
dale for the moment: she put her next ques- 
tion—the most extraordinary question of the 
three—more composedly. Did the rector think 
Allan would object to leaving his vessel for the 


present, and to accompanying his mother on a | 


journey to look out for a new house in some 
other part of England? In the greatest amaze- 
ment Mr. Brock asked what reason there could 
possibly be for leaving her present residence. 
Mrs. Armadale’s reason, when she gave it, only 
added to his surprise. The woman's first visit 
might be followed by a second ; and rather than 
see her again, rather than run the risk of Allan’s 


He had found her suffering from | 


seeing her and speaking to her, Mrs. Armadale 
would leave England if necessary, and end her 
days in a foreign land. Taking counsel of his 
experience as a magistrate, Mr. Brock inquired 

if the woman had come to ask for money. Yes: 

respectably as she was dressed, she had described 

herself as being ‘‘in distress;” had asked fo) 

money, and had got it—but the money was of 

no importance; the one thing needful was to! 
get away before the woman came again. More 

and more surprised, Mr. Brock ventured on an- 

other question. Was it long since Mrs. Arma- 

Yes: as 

long as all Allan’s lifetime—as long as one-and- 

twenty years. 

At that reply the rector shifted his ground, 
and took counsel next of his experience as a 
friend. 

**Is this person,” he asked, ** connected in 
| any way with the painful remembrances of your 
early life ?”” 

‘* Yes, with the painful remembrance of the 
time when I was married,” said Mrs. Armadale. 
‘*She was associated, as a mere child, with a 
circumstance which I must think of with shame 
| and sorrow to my dying day.” 

Mr. Brock noticed the altered tone in which 
| his old friend spoke, and the unwillingness with 
which she gave her answer. 

**Can you tell me more about her without 
referring to yourself?” he went on. ‘I am 
sure I can protect you, if you will only help me 
a little. Her name, for instance; you can tell 
me her name ?” 

Mrs. Armadale shook her head. ‘The name 
I knew her by,” she said, ‘‘ would be of no use 
to you. She has been married since then; she 
told me so herself.” 

** And without telling you her married name?” 

‘** She refused to tell it.” 

**Do you know any thing of her friends ?” 

‘*Only of her friends when she was a child. 
They called themselves her uncle and aunt. 
They were low people, and they deserted her at 
the school on my father’s estate. We never 
heard any more of them.” 

‘* Did she remain under your father’s care ?” 

‘*She remained under my care—that is to 
| say, she traveled with us. We were leaving 
England just at that time for Madeira. I had 
|my father’s leave to take her with me, and to 
| train the wretch to be my maid—” 

At those words Mrs. Armadale stopped con- 
|fusedly. Mr. Brock tried gently to Jead her on. 
| It was useless; she started up in violent agita- 
tion, and walked excitedly backward and for- 
| ward in the room. 
| Don't ask me any more!” she cried out, in 
|loud, angry tones. ‘I parted with her when 
| she was a girl of twelve years old. I never saw 
her again, I never heard of her again, from that 
| time to this. I don’t know how she has discov- 
ered me, after all the years that have passed ; 
| I only know that she has discovered me. She 
will find her way to Allan next; she will poison 
my son’s mind against me. Help me to get 


dale and her visitor had last met? 











ARMADALE. 


to take Allan 


away from her! help me 
before she comes back !” 

The rector asked no more questions; it would 
have been cruel to press her farther. The first 
necessity was to compose her by promising com- 
pliance with all that she desired. The second 
was to induce her to see another medical man. 
Mr. Brock contrived to reach his end harmlessly 
in this latter case by reminding her that she 
wanted strength to travel, and that her own 
medical attendant might restore her all the 
more speedily to herself if he were assisted by 
the best professional advice. Having overcome 
her habitual reluctance to seeing strangers by 
this means, the rector at once went to Allan, 
and, delicately concealing what Mrs. Armadale 
had said at the interview, broke the news to him 
that his mother was seriously ill. Allan would 
hear of no messengers being sent for assistance : 
he drove off on the spot to the railway, and tele- 
graphed himself to Bristol for medical help. 

On the next morning the help came, and Mr. 
Brock’s worst fears were confirmed. The vil- 
lage surgeon had fatally misunderstood the case 
from the first, and the time was past now at 
which his errors of treatment might have been 
set right. The shock of the previous morning 
had completed the mischief. Mrs. Armadale’s 
days were numbered. 

The son who dearly loved her, the old friend to 
whom her life was precious, hoped vainly to the 
last. In a month from the physician’s visit all 
hope was over; and Allan shed the first bitter 
tears of his life at his mother’s grave. 

She had died more peacefully than Mr. Brock 
had dared to hope; leaving all her little fortune 
to her son, and committing him solemnly to 
the care of her one friend on earth. The rec- 
tor had entreated her to let him write and try to 
reconcile her brothers with her before it was too 
late. She had only answered sadly that it was 
too late already. But one reference escaped her 
in her last illness to those early sorrows which 
had weighed heavily on all her after-life, and 
which had passed thrice already, like shadows 
of evil, between the rector and herself. Even 
on her death-bed she had shrunk from letting 
the light fall clearly on the story of the past. 
She had looked at Allan kneeling by the bed- 
side, and had whispered to Mr. Brock: ‘‘ Nev- 
er let his Namesake come near him! Never let 
that Woman find him out !” No word more fell 


from her that touched on the misfortunes which | 


had tried her in the past, or on the dangers 
which she dreaded in the future. 
which she had kept from her son and from her 
friend was a secret which she carried with her to 
the grave. 

When the last offices of affection and respect 
had been performed, Mr. Brock felt it his duty, 
as executor to the deceased lady, to write to 
her brothers, and to give them information of 
her death. Believing that he had to deal with 
two men who would probably misinterpret his 
motives if he left Allan’s position unexplained, 
he was careful to remind them that Mrs. Arma- 


The secret 
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away dale’s son was well provided for, and that the 


object of his letter was simply to communicate 
the news of her sister’s decease. The two let 
ters were dispatched toward the middle of Jan- 
uary, and by return of post the answers were re- 
ceived. The first which the rector opened was 
written, not by the elder brother, but by the 
elder brother’s only son. The young man had 
succeeded to the estates in Norfolk on his fa- 
ther’s death some little time since. He wrote 
in a frank and friendly spirit, assuring Mr. Brock 
that, however strongly his father might have been 
prejudiced against Mrs. Armadale, the hostile 
feeling had never extended to her son. For him- 
self, he had only to add that he would be sin- 
cerely happy to welcome his cousin to Thorpe- 
Ambrose, whenever his cousin came that way, 

The second letter was a far less agreeable re- 
ply to receive than the first. The younger broth- 
er was still alive, and still resolute neither to 
forget nor forgive. He informed Mr. Brock 
that his deceased sister’s choice of a husband, 
and her conduct to her father at the time of her 
marriage, had made any relations of affection or 
esteem impossible on his side from that time 
forth. Holding the opinions he did, it would 
be equally painful to his nephew and himself 
if any personal intercourse took place between 
them. He had adverted, as generally as pos- 
sible, to the nature of the differences which had 
kept him apart from his late sister, in order to 
satisfy Mr. Brock’s mind that a personal ac- 
quaintance with young Mr. Armadale was, as a 
matter of delicacy, quite out of the question, 
and having done this, he would beg leave to 
close the correspondence. 

Mr. Brock wisely destroyed the second let~ 
ter on the spot, and, after showing Allan his 
cousin’s invitation, suggested that he should go 
to Thorpe-Ambrose as soon as he felt fit to pre- 
sent himself to strangers. Allan listened to the 
advice patiently enough; but he declined to profit 
by it. ‘*I will shake hands with my cousin will- 
ingly if I ever meet him,” he said; ‘* but I will 
visit no family and be a guest in no house in 
which my mother has been badly treated.” Mr. 
Brock remonstrated gently, and tried to put mat- 
ters in their proper light. Even at that time— 
even while he was still ignorant of events which 
were then impending—Allan’s strangely isolated 
position in the world was a subject of serious 
anxiety to his old friend and tutor. The pro- 
posed visit to Thorpe-Ambrose opened the very 
prospect of his making friends and connections 
suited to him in rank and age which Mr. Brock 
most desired to see—but Allan was not to be 
persuaded; he was obstinate and unreasonable; 
and the rector had no alternative but to drop the 
subject. 

One on another the weeks passed monoto- 
nously; and Allan showed but little of the elas- 
ticity of his age and character in bearing the af- 
fliction that had made him motherless. He fin- 
ished and launched his yacht; but his own jour- 
neymen remarked that the work seemed to have 
lost its interest for him. It was not natural to 
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the young man to brood over his solitude and his 
As the spring 
advanced, Mr. Brock began to feel uneasy about 
the future if Allan was not roused at once by 
change of scene. After much pondering the 
rector decided on trying a trip to Paris, and on 
extending the journey southward if his compan- 
ion showed an interest in continental traveling. 
Allan’s reception of the proposal made atone- 
ment for his obstinacy in refusing to cultivate 
his cousin’s acquaintance—he was willing to go 
with Mr. Brock wherever Mr. Brock pleased. 
The rector took him at his word, and in the 
middle of March the two strangely assorted com- 


grief as he was brooding now. 


panions left for London on their way to Paris. 

Arrived in London, Mr. Brock found himself 
unexpectedly face to face with a new anxiety. 
Che unwelcome subject of Ozias Midwinter, 
which had been buried in peace since the begin- 
ning of December, rose to the surface again, 
and confronted the rector at the very outset of 
his travels more unmanageably than ever. 

Mr. Brock’s position, in dealing with this dif- 
ficult matter, had been hard enough to maintain 
when he had first meddled with it. He now 
found himself with no vantage-ground left to 
stand on. Events had so ordered it, that the 
difference of opinion between Allan and his 
mother on the subject of the usher was entirely 
disassociated with the agitation which had hast- 
ened Mrs. Armadale’s death. Allan's resolu- 
tion to say no irritating words, and Mr. Brock’s 
reluctance to touch on a disagreeable topic, 
had kept them both silent about Midwinter in 
Mrs. Armadale’s presence, during the three 
days which had intervened between that person’s 
departure and the appearance of the strange wo- 
man in the village. In the period of suspense 
and suffering that had followed no recurrence to 
the subject of the ushef had been possible, and 
none had taken place. Free from all mental 
disquietude on this score, Allan had stoutly 
preserved his perverse interest in his new friend. 
He had written to tell Midwinter of his afflic- 
tion, and he now proposed (unless the rector 
formally objected to it) paying a visit to his 
friend before he started for Paris the next morn- 
ing. What was Mr. Brock to do? There was 
no denying that Midwinter’s conduct had plead- 
ed unanswerably against poor Mrs. Armadale’s 
unfounded distrust of him. If the rector, with 
no convincing reason to allege against it, and 
with no right to interfere but the right which 
Allan’s courtesy gave him, declined to sanction 
the proposed visit, then farewell to all the old 
sociability and confidence between tutor and 
pupil on the contemplated tour. Environed by 
difficulties, which might have been possibly 
worsted by a less just and a less kind-hearted 
man, Mr. Brock said a cautious word or two at 
parting; and (with more confidence in Midwin- 
ter’s discretion and self-denial than he quite 
liked to acknowledge even to himself) left Allan 
free to take his own way. 

After whiling away an hour, during the inter- 
val of his pupil’s absence, by a walk in the 
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streets, the rector returned to his hotel; and 
finding the newspaper disengaged in the coffee- 
room, sat down absently to look over it. His 
eye, resting idly on the title-page, was startled 
into instant attention by the very first advertise. 
ment that it chanced to light on at the head of the 
column. ‘There was Allan’s mysterious name- 
sake again, figuring in capital letters, and asso- 
ciated this time (in the character of a dead man) 
with the offer of a pecuniary reward! 
ran: 
*UPPOSED TO BE DEAD.—To parish clerks, sextons, 
and others. Twenty Pounds Reward will be paid to 
any person who can produce evidence of the death of 
ALLAN ARMADALE, only son of the late Allan Arma- 
dale, of Barbadoes, and born in that island in the year 
i830. Further particulars on application to Messrs, Ham 
mick and Ridge, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 


Thus it 





Even Mr. Brock’s essentially unimaginative 
mind began to stagger superstitiously in the dark 
as he laid the newspaper down again. Little 
by little a vague suspicion took possession of 
him that the whole series of events which had 
followed the first appearance of Allan’s name- 
sake in the newspapers, six years since, were 
held together by some mysterious connection, 
and were tending steadily to some unimaginable 
end. Without knowing why, he began to feel 
uneasy at Allan’s absence. Without knowing 
why, he became impatient to get his pupil away 
from England before any thing else happened 
between night and morning. 

In an hour more the rector was relieved of all 
immediate anxiety by Allan’s return to the hotel. 
The young man was vexed and out of spirits. 
He had discovered Midwinter’s lodgings, but he 
had failed to find Midwinter himself. ‘The only 
account his landlady could give of him was that 
he had gone out at his customary time to get his 
dinner at the nearest eating-house, and that he 
had not returned, in accordance with his usual 
regular habits, at his usual regular hour. Allan 
had therefore gone to inquire at the eating- 
house, and had found, on describing him, that 
Midwinter was well known there. It was his 
custom, on other days, to take a frugal dinner, 
and to sit half an hour afterward reading the 
newspaper. On this occasion, after dining, he 
had taken up the paper as usual, had suddenly 
thrown it aside again, and had gone, nobody 
knew where, in a violent hurry. No further in- 
formation being attainable, Allan had left a note 
at the lodgings, giving his address at the hotel, 
and begging Midwinter to come and say good- 
by before his departure for Paris. 

The evening passed, and Allan’s invisible 
friend never appeared. The morning came, 
bringing no obstacles with it, and Mr. Brock 
and his pupil left London. So far fortune had 
declared herself at last on the rector’s side. 
Ozias Midwinter, after intrusively rising to the 
surface, had conveniently dropped out of sight 
again. What was to happen next? 


Advancing once more, by three weeks only, 
from past to present, Mr. Brock’s memory took 
up the next event on the seventh of April. To 








all appearance the chain was now broken at 
last. ‘The new event had no recognizable con- 
nection (either to his mind or to Allan’s) with 
any of the persons who had appeared, or any of 
the circumstances that had happened, in the by- 
gone time. 

The travelers had as yet got no farther than 
Paris. Allan’s spirits had risen with the change ; 
and he had been made all the readier to enjoy 
the novelty of the scene around him by receiving 
a letter from Midwinter, containing news which 
Mr. Brock himself acknowledged promised fair- 
ly for the future. The ex-usher had been away 
on business when Allan had called at his lodg- 
ings, having been led by an accidental cireum- 
stance to open communications with his relatives 
on that day. The result had taken him entirely 
by surprise— it had unexpectedly secured to him 
a little income of his own for the rest of his life. 
His future plans, now that this piece of good 
fortune had fallen to his share, were still unset- 
tled. But if Allan wished to hear what he ulti- 
mately decided on, his agent in London (whose 
direction he inclosed) would receive communi- 
cations for him, and would furnish Mr. Armadale 
at all future times with his address. 

On receipt of this letter Allan had seized the 
pen in his usual headlong way and had insisted 
on Midwinter’s immediately joining Mr. Brock 
and himself on their travels. The last days of 
March passed and no answer to the proposal 
was received. The first days of April came, 
and on the seventh of the month there was a 
letter for Allan at last on the breakfast-table. 
He snatched it up, looked at the address, and 
threw the letter down again impatiently. The 
handwriting was not Midwinter’s. Allan fin- 


ished his breakfast before he cared to read what | 


his correspondent had to say to him. 

The meal over young Armadale lazily opened 
the letter. 
supreme indifference. 


He began it with an expression of 
He finished it with a 
sudden leap out of his chair and a loud shout 
of astonishment. Wondering, as he well might, 
at this extraordinary outbreak, Mr. Brock took 
up the letter, which Allan had tossed across the 
table to him. Before he had come to the end 
of it his hands dropped helplessly on his knees 
and the blank bewilderment of his pupil's ex- 
pression was accurately reflected on his own 
face. 

If ever two men had good cause for being 
thrown completely off their balance Allan and 
the rector were those two. 
had struck them both with the same shock of 
astonishment did, beyond all question, contain 
an announcement which, on a first discovery of 
it, was simply incredible. ‘The news was from 
Norfolk, and was to this effect. In little more 
than one week’s time, death had mown down 
no less than three lives in the family at Thorpe- 
Ambrose—and Allan Armadale was at that mo- 
ment heir to an estate of eight thousand a year! 

A second perusal of the letter enabled the 
rector and his companion to master the details 
which had escaped them on a first reading. The 


ARMADALE. 


The letter which | 


Thorpe-Am 
After announcing to Allan the deaths 
of his cousin Arthur, at the age of twenty-five ; 


writer was the family lawyer at 


bre se. 


of his uncle Henry, at the age of forty-eight; 
and of his cousin John, at the age of twenty-one, 
the lawyer proceeded to give a brief 
terms of the elder Mr. 
The claims of male issue were, as is not unusua 


abstract of 
the Blanchard’s will 
in such cases, preferred to the claims of femal 
issue. Failing Arthur, and his issue male, tl 
estate was left to Henry and his issue mal 
Failing them, it went to the issue male of Hen- 
ry’s sister; and, in default of such issue, to the 
next heir male. As events had happened the 
two young men, Arthur and John, had died un- 
married, and Henry Blanchard had died, leav- 
ing no surviving child but a daughter. Under 
Allan the next heir 
male pointed at by the will, and 

gally successor to the Thorpe-Ambrose estate. 


these circumstances, was 


Having made this extraordinary announcement, 
the lawyer requested to be favored with Mr. Ar- 
madale’s instructions, and added, in conclusion, 


| that he would be happy to furnish any further 


particulars that were desired. 

It was useless to waste time in wondering at 
neither Allan 
had ever thought of as even remotely possible. 


an event which nor his mother 
The only thing to be done was to back 
England at once. The next day found the tr 
elers installed once more in their London hotel, 
and the day after the affair was placed in the 
proper professional hands. 
responding and consulting ensued; and one by 
one the all-important particulars flowed in until 


ro 


to 


ave 


The inevitable 


cor- 


the measure of information was pronounced to 
be full. 
This was the strange story of the three deaths. 
At the time when Mr. Brock had written to 
Mrs. 


of her decease 


Armadale’s relatives to announce the news 
that is 
the month of January 


in the middle of 
the family at Thorpe- 
Ambrose numbered five persons—Arthur Blan- 
chard (in possession of the estate), living in the 


to say, 


great house with his mother; and Henry Blan- 
chard, the uncle, living in the neighborhood, a 
widower with two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter. Tocement the family connection still more 
closely, Arthur Blanchard was engaged to be 
married to his cousin. The wedding was to be 
celebrated with great local rejoicings in the com- 
ing summer when the young lady had completed 
her twentieth year. 

The month of February had brought changes 
with it in the family position. Observing signs 
of delicacy in the health of his son, Mr. Henry 
Blanchard left Norfolk, taking the young man 
with him, under medical advice, to try the cli- 
mate of Italy. Early in the ensuing month of 
March, Arthur Blanchard also left Thorpe-Am- 
brose, for a few days only, on business which re- 
quired his presence in London. 
took him into the City. Annoyed by the end- 
less impediments in the streets, he returned west- 
ward by one of the river steamers; and, so re- 
turning, met his death. 


The business 
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As the steamer left the wharf he noticed a 
woman néar him who had shown a singular hes- 
itation in embarking, and who had been the last 
of the passengers to take her place in the vessel. 
She was neatly dressed in black silk, with a red 
Paisley shawl over her shoulders, and she kept 
her face hidden behind a thick veil. Arthur 
Blanchard was struck by the rare grace and ele- 
gance of her figure, and he felt a young man’s 
passing curiosity to see her face. She neither 
lifted her veil nor turned her head his way. Aft- 
er taking a few steps hesitatingly backward and 
forward on the deck, she walked away on a sud- 
den to the stern of the vessel. In a minute 
more there was a cry of alarm from the man at 
the helm, and the engines were stopped imme- 
diately. The woman had thrown herself over- 
board. 

The passengers all rushed to the side of the 
vessel to look. Arthur Blanchard alone, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, jumped into the river. 


He was an excellent swimmer, and he reached | 


the woman as she rose again to the surface after 
sinking for the first time. Help was at hand, 
and they were both brought safely ashore. The 


woman was taken to the nearest police-station, | 


and was soon restored to her senses; her pre- 
server giving his name and address, as usual in 
such cases, to the inspector on duty, who wisely 
recommended him to get into a warm bath, and 
to send to his lodgings for dry clothes. Arthur 
Blanchard, who had never known an hour’s ill- 
ness since he was a child, laughed at the cau- 
tion, and went back in a cab. The next day 
he was too ill to attend the examination before 
the magistrate. A fortnight afterward he was 
a dead man. 

The news of the calamity reached Henry 
Blanchard and his son at Milan; and within 
an hour of the time when they received it they 
were on their way back to England. The snow 
on the Alps had loosened earlier than usual that 
year, and the passes were notoriously danger- 
ous. The father and son, traveling in their 
own carriage, were met on the mountain by the 
mail returning, after sending the letters on by 
hand. Warnings which would have produced 
their effect under any ordinary circumstances 
were now vainly addressed to the two English- 
men. Their impatience to be at home again, 
after the catastrophe which had befallen their 
family, brooked no delay. Bribes lavishly of- 
fered to the postillions tempted them to go on. 
The carriage pursued its way, and was lost to 
view in the mist. When it was seen again it 
was disinterred from the bottom of a precipice— 
the men, the horses, and the vehicle all crushed 
together under the wreck and ruin of an ava- 
lanche. 

So the three lives were mown down by death. 
So, in a clear sequence of events, a woman’s 
suicide-leap into a river had opened to Allan 


Armadale the succession to the Thorpe-Am-| my position ? 


brose estates. 
Who was the woman? The man who saved 
her life never knew. 


manded her, the chaplain who exhorted her, the 
reporter who exhibited her in print—never knew 
It was recorded of her with surprise that, though 
most respectably dressed, she had nevertheless 
described herself as being ‘‘in distress.” Sho 
had expressed the deepest contrition, but had 
persisted in giving a name which was on the 
face of it a false one; in telling a commonplace 
story which was manifestly an invention; and 
in refusing to the last to furnish any clew to her 
|friends. A lady connected with a charitable 
institution (‘‘ interested by her extreme elegance 
and beauty”) had volunteered to take charge of 
her, and to bring her into a better frame of 
mind. The first day’s experience of the peni- 
| tent had been far from cheering, and the sec- 
ond day’s experience had been conclusive. She 
had left the institution by stealth; and—though 
| the visiting clergyman, taking a special interest 
in the case, had caused special efforts to be made 
|—all search after her from that time forth had 
proved fruitless. 

While this useless investigation (undertaken 
at Allan’s express desire) was in progress the 
| lawyer had settled the preliminary formalities 
connected with the succession of the property. 
All that remained was for the new master of 
Thorpe-Ambrose to decide when he would per- 
sonally establish himself on the estate of which 
| he was now the legal possessor, 


Left necessarily to his own guidance in this 
matter, Allan settled it for himself in his usual 
| hot-headed, generous way. He positively de- 
clined to take possession until Mrs. Blanchard 
and her niece (who had been permitted, thus 
far, as a matter of courtesy, to remain in their 
old home) had recovered from the calamity that 
had befallen them, and were fit to decide for 
themselves what their future proceedings should 
be. A private correspondence followed this res- 
olution, comprehending, on Allan’s side, unlim- 
ited offers of every thing he had to give (in a 
house which he had not yet seen); and, on the 
ladies’ side, a discreetly reluctant readiness to 
profit by the young gentleman’s generosity in 
the matter of time. To the astonishment of 
his legal advisers, Allan entered their office one 
morning, accompanied by Mr. Brock, and an- 
nounced, with perfect composure, that the la- 
dies had been good enough to take his own ar- 
rangements off his hands, and that, in deference 
to their convenience, he meant to defer estab- 
lishing himself at Thorpe-Ambrose till that day 
two months. The lawyers stared at Allan, 
and Allan, returning the compliment, stared at 
the lawyers. 

‘* What on earth are you wondering at, gen- 
tlemen?” he inquired, with a boyish bewilder- 
ment in his good-humored blue eyes. ‘* Why 
shouldn’t I give the ladies their two months if 
the ladies want them? Let the poor things take 





their own time, and welcome. My rights? and 
Oh, pooh! pooh! I'm in no 


| hurry to be squire of the parish—it’s not in my 


way. WhatdoI mean to do for the two months? 


The magistrate who re- | What I should have done any how, whether the 

















ladies had staid or not; I mean to go cruising 
at sea. That’s what J like! I've got a new 
yacht at home in Somersetshire—a yacht of my 
own building. And I'll tell you what, Sir,” 
continued Allan, seizing the head partner by 
the arm in the fervor of his friendly intentions, 
‘*you look sadly in want of a holiday in the 
fresh air, and you shall come along with me on 
the trial-trip of my new vessel. And your part- 
ners too, if they.ike. And the head clerk, who 
is the best fellow I ever met with in my life. 
Plenty of room—we'll all shake down together 
on the floor, and we'll give Mr. Brock a rug on 
the cabin table. Thorpe-Ambrose be hanged! 
Do you mean to say if you had built a vessel 
yourself (as I have) you would go to any estate 
in the three kingdoms, while your own little 
beauty was sitting like a duck on the water at 
home, and waiting for you to try her? You 
legal gentlemen are great hands at argument. 
What do you think of that argument? I think 
it’s unanswerable—and I’m off to Somersetshire 
to-morrow.” 

With those words the new possessor of eight 
thousand a year dashed into the head clerk’s 
office, and invited that functionary to a cruise 
on the high seas, with a smack on the shoulde 
which was heard distinctly by his masters in the 
next room. The Firm looked in interrogative 
wonder at Mr. Brock. A client who could see 
a position among the landed gentry of England 
waiting for him, without being in a hurry to 
occupy it at the earliest possible opportunity, 
was a client of whom they possessed no previous 
experience. 

‘* He must have been very oddly brought up,” 
said the lawyers to the rector. 

“Very oddly,” said the rector to the lawyers. 





A last leap over one month more brought 
Mr. Brock to the present time—to the bedroom 
at Castletown, in which he was sitting thinking, 
and to the anxiety which was obstinately intrud- 
ing itself between him and his night's rest. 
That anxiety was no unfamiliar enemy to the 
rector’s peace of mind. It had first found him 
out in Somersetshire six months since, and it 
had now followed him to the Isle of Man under 
the- inveterately-obtrusive form of Ozias Mid- 
winter. 

The change in Allan’s future prospects had 
worked no corresponding alteration in his per- 
verse fancy for the castaway at the village inn. 
In the midst of the consultations with the law- 
yers he had found time to visit Midwinter; and 
on the journey back with the rector there was 
Allan’s friend in the carriage, returning with 
them to Somersetshire by Allan’s own invitation. 
The ex-usher’s hair had grown again on his 
shaven skull, and his dress showed the renovat- 
ing influence of an accession of pecuniary means; 
but in all other respects the man was unchanged. 
He met Mr. Brock’s distrust with the old un- 
complaining resignation to it; he maintained 
the same suspicious silence on the subject of his 
relatives and his early life; he spoke of Allan’s 
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kindness to him with the same undisciplined 
fervor of gratitude and surprise. ‘‘ I have done 
what I could, Sir,”’ he said to Mr. Brock, while 
Allan was asleep in the railway carriage. ‘I 
have kept out of Mr. Armadale’s way, and | 
have not even answered his last letter to me 
More than that is more thanIcando. I don't 
ask you to consider my own feeling toward tli 
only human creature who has never suspected 
and never ill-treated me. 
feeling, but I can’t resist the young gentleman 
himself. There’s not another like him in the 
world. If we are to be parted again, it must be 
his doing or yours—not mine. 
ter has whistled,” said this strange man, with a 
momentary outbarst of the hidden passion in 
him, and a sudden springing of angry tears in 
his wild brown eyes: it’s hard, Sir, to 
biame the dog when the dog comes.” 

Once more Mr. Brock’s humanity got the 
better of Mr. Brock’s caution. He determined 
to wait, and see what the coming days of social 
intercourse might bring forth. 


I can resist my own 


The dog's mas- 


**and 


The days passed; the yacht was rigged and 
fitted for sea; 
Welsh coast—and Midwinter the Secret was the 
same Midwinter still. Confinement on board a 
little vessel of five-and-thirty tons offered no 
great attraction to a man of Mr. 
of life. But he sailed on the trial trip of the 
yacht nevertheless, rather than trust Allan alone 
with his new friend. 

Would the close companionship of the three 
on their cruise tempt the man into talking of 
his own affairs? No; 
other subjects, especially if Allan led the way to 
them. But not a word escaped him about him- 
self. Mr. Brock tried him with questions about 
his recent inheritance, and was answered as he 
had been answered once already at the Somer- 
setshire inn. It was a curious coincidence, Mid- 
winter admitted, that Mr. Armadale’s prospects 
and his own prospects should both have unex- 
pectedly changed for the better about the same 
time. But there the resemblance ended. It 
was no large fortune that had fallen into his lap, 
though it was enough for his wants. It had not 
reconciled him with his relations, for the money 
had not come to him as a matter of kindness but 
as a matter of right. As for the circumstance 
which had led to his communicating with his 
family it was not worth mentioning, seeing 
that the temporary renewal of intercourse which 
had followed had produced no friendly results. 
Nothing had come of it but the money—and, 
with the money, an anxiety which troubled him 
sometimes, when he woke in the small hours of 
the morning. 

At those last words he became suddenly silent, 
as if, for once, his well-guarded tongue had be- 
trayed him. Mr. Brock seized the opportunity, 
and bluntly asked him what the nature of the 
anxiety might be. Did it relate to money? 
No; it related to a Letter which had been wait- 
ing for him for many years. Had he received 
the letter? Not yet; it had been left under 
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charge of one of the partners in the firm which 
had managed the business of his inheritance for 
him ; the partner had been absent from England; 
and the letter, locked up among his own private 
papers, could not be got at till he returned. He 
was expected back toward the latter part of that 
present May, and if Midwinter could be sure 
where the cruise would take them to at the close 
of the month, he thought he would write and 
have the letter forwarded. Had he any family 
reasons to be anxious about it? None that he 
knew of; he was curious to see what had been 
waiting for him for many years, and that was 
all. So he answered the rector’s questions, with 
his tawny face turned away over the low bulwark 
of the yacht, and his fishing-line dragging in his 
supple brown hands. 

Favored by wind and weather, the little ves- 
sel had done wonders on her trial-trip. Before 
the period fixed for the duration of the cruise 
had half expired the yacht was as high up on 
the Welsh coast as Holyhead; and Allan, eager 
for adventure in unknown regions, had declared | 
boldly for an extension of the voyage northward | 
to the Isle of Man. Having ascertained from 
reliable authority that the weather really prom- 
ised well for a cruise in that quarter, and that, 
in the event of any unforeseen necessity for re- | 
turn, the railway was accessible by the steamer 
from Douglas to Liverpool, Mr. Brock agreed 
to his pupil’s proposal. By that night’s post he | 
wrote to Allan’s lawyers and to his own rectory, 
indicating Douglas in the Isle of Man as the 
next address to which letters might be forwarded. | 
At the post-office he met Midwinter, who had | 
just dropped a letter into the box. Remember- 
ing what he had said on board the yacht, Mr. 
Brock coneluded that they had both taken the 
same precaution, and had ordered their corre- 
spondence to be forwarded to the same place. 

Late the next day they set sail for the Isle | 
of Man. For a few hours all went well; but 
sunset brought with it the signs of a coming 
change. With the darkness the wind rose to a 
gale; and the question whether Allan and his | 
journeymen had, or had not, built a stout sea- 
boat was seriously tested for the first time. All | 
that night, after trying vainly to bear up for 
Holyhead, the little vessel kept the sea, and 
stood her trial bravely. The next morning 
the Isle of Man was in view, and the yacht was 
safe at Castletown. <A survey by daylight of 
hull and rigging showed that all the damage 
done might be set right again in a week’s time. 
The cruising party had accordingly remained at 
Castletown; Allan being occupied in superin- 
tending the repairs, Mr. Brock in exploring the 
neighborhood, and Midwinter in making daily 
pilgrimages on foot, to Douglas and back, to in- 
quire for letters. 

The first of the cruising party who received a 
letter was Allan. ‘‘More worries from those 
everlasting lawyers,” was all he said, when he 
had read the letter, and had crumpled it up in 
his pocket. The rector’s turn came next before 
the week’s sojourn at Castletown had expired. 
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On the fifth day he found a letter from Somer- 
setshire waiting for him at the hotel. It had 
been brought there by Midwinter, and it con- 
tained news which entirely overthrew all Mr. 
Brock’s holiday plans. The clergyman who 
had undertaken to do duty for him in his ab- 
sence had been unexpectedly summoned home 
again; and Mr. Brock had no choice (the day 
of the week being Friday) but to cross the next 
morning from Douglas to Liverpool, and get 
back by railway on Saturday night in time for 
Sunday’s service. 

Having read his letter, and resigned himself 
to his altered circumstances as patiently as he 
might, the rector passed next to a question that 
pressed for serious consideration initsturn. Bur- 
dened with his heavy responsibility toward Al- 
lan, and conscious of his own undiminished dis- 
trust of Allan’s new friend, how was he to act 
in the emergency that now beset him toward the 
two young men who had been his companions 
on the cruise? 

Mr. Brock had first asked himself that awk- 
ward question the Friday afternoon; and he 


| was still trying, vainly, to answer it, alone in 


his own room, at one o’clock on the Saturday 
morning. It was then only the end of May, 
and the residence of the ladies at Thorpe-Am- 
brose (unless they chose to shorten it of their 
own accord) would not expire till the middle 
of June. Even if the repairs of the yacht had 
been completed (which was not the case), there 
was no possible pretense for hurrying Allan back 
to Somersetshire. But one other alternative re- 
mained—to leave him where he was. In other 
words, to leave him, at the turning-point of bis 
life, under the sole influence of a man whom 
he had first met with as a castaway at a village 
inn, and who was still, to all practical purposes, 
a total stranger to him. 

In despair of obtaining any better means of 
enlightenment to guide his decision, Mr. Brock 
reverted to the impression which Midwinter had 
produced on his own mind in the familiarity of 
the cruise. 

Young as he was the ex-usher had evidently 
lived a wild and varied life. He had seen and 
observed more than most of men of twice his 
age; his talk showed a strange mixture of sense 
and absurdity—of vehement earnestness at one 
| time, and fantastic humor at another. He 
| could speak of books like a man who had really 
|enjoyed them; he could take his turn at the 
| helm like a sailor who knew his duty ; he could 
| sing, and tell stories, and cook, and climb the 
| rigging, and lay the cloth for dinner, with an 
| odd satirical delight in the exhibition of his own 
|dexterity. The display of these, and other 
| qualities like them, as his spirits rose with the 

cruise, had revealed the secret of his attraction 
for Allan plainly enough. But had all disclos- 
ures rested there? Had the man let no chance 
light in on his character in the rector’s pres- 
ence? Very little; and that little did not set 
him forth in a morally alluring aspect. His 
way in the world had lain evidently in doubtful 
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places ; familiarity with the small villainies of 
vagabonds peeped out of him now and then; 
words occasionally slipped off his tongue with 
an unpleasantly strong flavor about them; and, 
more significant still, he habitually slept the 
light suspivious sleep of a man who has been ac- 
customed to close his eyes in doubt of the com- 
pany under the same roof with him. Down to 
the very latest moment of the rector’s experience 
of him—down to that present Friday night— 
his conduct had been persistently secret and un- | 
accountable to the very last. After bringing 
Mr. Brock’s letter to the hotel, he had mys- 
teriously disappeared from the house without 
leaving any message for his companions, and 
without letting any body see whether he had, or 
had not, received a letter himself. At night- 
fall he had come back stealthily in the darkness 
—had been caught on the stairs by Allan, eager 
to tell him of the change in the rector’s plans— 
had listened to the news without a word of re- 
mark—and had ended by sulkily locking him- 
self into his own room. What was there in his 
favor to set against such revelations of his char- 
acter as these—against his wandering eyes, his 
obstinate reserve with the rector, his ominous 
silenge on the subject of family and friends? 
Little or nothing: the sum of all his merits be- 
gan and ended with his gratitude to Allan. 

Mr. Brock left his seat on the side of the 
bed, trimmed his candle, and, still lost in his | 
own thoughts, looked out absently at the night. | 
The change of place brought no new ideas with 
it. His retrospect over his own past life had 
amply satisfied him that his present sense of re- 
sponsibility rested on no merely fanciful grounds; | 
and having brought him to that point, had left 
him there, standing at the window, and seeing 
nothing but the total darkness in his own mind 
faithfully reflected by the total darkness of the 
night. 

‘*Tf I only had a friend to apply to!” thought 
the rector. ‘‘If I could only find some one to | 
help me in this miserable place!” 

At the moment when the aspiration crossed 
his mind it was saddenly answered by a low 
knock at the door, and a voice said softly in the 
passage outside, ‘* Let me come in.” 

After an instant’s pause to steady his nerves | 
Mr. Brock opened the door, and found himself 
at one o'clock in the morning standing face to 
face on the threshold of his own bedroom with 
Ozias Midwinter. 

‘** Are you ill?” asked the rector, as soon as 
his astonishment would allow him to speak. 

‘*T have come here to make a clean breast of | 
it!” was the strange answer. ‘‘ Will you let 
me in?” 

With those words he walked into the room— 
his eyes on the ground, his lips ashy pale, and 
his hand holding something hidden behind him. 

**T saw the light under your door,” he went 
on, without looking up, and without moving his 
hand; ‘and I know the trouble on your mind 
which is keeping you from your rest. You are 
going away to-morrow morning, and you don’t 
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like leaving Mr. Armadale alone with a strange: 
like me.” 

Startled as he was, Mr. Brock saw the serious 
necessity of being plain with a man who had 
come at that time, and had said those words t 
him. 

** You have guessed right,’ he answered. ‘I 
stand in the place of a father to Allan Arma- 
dale, and I am naturally unwilling to leave him, 
at his age, with a man whom I don’t know.” 

Ozias Midwinter took a step forward to the 
table. His wandering eyes rested on the rec- 
tor’s New Testament, which was one of the ob- 
jects lying on it. 

**You have read that Book, in the years of 
a long life, to many congregations,” he said. 
‘* Has it taught you mercy to your miserable 
fellow-creatures ?” 

Without waiting to be answered, he looked 
Mr. Brock in the face for the first time, and 
brought his hidden hand slowly into view. 

‘*Read that,” he said; ‘‘and, for Christ's 


sake, pity me when you know who I am.” 

He laid a letter of many pages on the table. 
It was the letter that Mr. Neal had posted at 
Wildbad nineteen years since. 


AN AMERICAN WAR CORRE- 
SPONDENT IN ENGLAND. 
HE boy’s vague dream of foreign adventure 

had passed away; my purpose was of a 
tamer and more practical cast; it was resolved 
to this problem: ‘‘ How could I travel abroad 
and pay my expenses ?” 

Evidently no money could be made by home 
correspondence. The new order of journals had 
no charity for fine moral descriptions of church 
steeples, ruined castles, and picture galleries ; I 
knew too little of foreign politics to give the re- 


| public its semi-weekly ‘‘sensation;” and ex- 


change was too high at the depreciated value of 
currency to yield me even a tolerable reward 
But might I not reverse the policy of the peri- 
patetics, and, instead of turning my European ex- 
periences into American gold, make my knowl- 
edge of America a bill of credit for England ? 
What capital had I for this essay? I was 
twenty-one years of age; the last three years of 
my minority had been passed among the news- 
papers; I knew indifferently well the distribu- 
tion of parties, the theory of the government, 
the personalities of public men, the causes of the 
great civil strife. And I had mounted to my 


| saddle in the beginning of the war, and followed 


the armies of M‘Clellan and Pope over their 
sanguinary battle-fields. The possibility thrilled 
me, like a novel discovery, that the old world 
might be willing to hear of the new as I could 
depict it, fresh from the theatre of action. At 
great expense foreign correspondents had been 
sent to our shores whose ignorance and confi- 
dence had led them into egregious blunders ; for 
their traveling outlay merely, I would have 
guaranteed thrice the information, and my san- 
guine conceit half persuaded tne that I could 
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present it as acceptably. 
der upon this suggestion. 
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I did not wait to pon- | had been engaged for me, and waiters in white 
The guns of the sec- | aprons, standing in rows, bowed me over the 
ond action of Bull Run growled a farewell to portal. 


The servant girls and gossips had fu- 


me as I resigned my horse and equipments to a | | gitive peeps at me through thé cracks of my 


successor. 


With a trifle more money than that | | door, and I felt for the first time all the op- 
with which Bayard Taylor set out, I took pas- | pressiveness of greatness. 


As I walked on the 


sage on a steamer, and landed at Liverpool on | quay where the crowds were strolling, looking 


the Ist of October, 1862. 
Among my acquaintances upon the ship had 


out upon the misty sea, at the donkeys on the 
beach, and at the fishing smacks huddled un- 


been a semi-literary adventurer from New En- | der the far-reaching pier, I saw my name in huge 


gland. I surmised that his funds were not more 
considerable than my own ; and indeed, when he 
comprehended my plans, he confessed as much, 
and proposed to join enterprises with me. 

“Did you ever make a public lecture?” he 
asked. 

Now I had certain blushing recollections of 
having entertained a suburban congregation, 
long before, with didactic critiques upon Byron, 
Keats, and the popular poets. I replied, there- 
fore, misgivingly, in the affirmative, and Hipp, 
the interrogator, exclaimed at once: 

‘* Let us make a lecturing tour in England, and 
divide the expenses and the work; you will de- 
scribe the war, and I will act as your agent.” 

With true Yankee persistence Hipp developed 
his idea, and I consented to try the experiment, 
though with grave scruples. It would require 


much nerve to talk to strange people upon an | 


excitable topic; and a camp fever, which among 
other things I had gained on the Chickahominy, 
had enfeebled me to the last degree. 

However, I went to work at once, inditing the 
pages in a snug parlor of a modest Liverpool 
inn, while Hipp sounded the patrons and land- 
lord as to the probable success of our adventure. 
Opinions differed ; 


rare cases, but the genial Irish proprietor of the 
Post advised me to go on without hesitation. 
We selected for the initial night a Lancashire 





letters borue on the banner of a bill-poster, and 
all the people stopping to read as he wound in 
and out among them. 

How few thought the thin, sallow young man, 
in wide breeches and square-toed boots, who 
shambled by them so shamefacedly, to be the 
veritable Mentor who had crossed the ocean for 
their benefit. Indeed the embarrassing respons- 
ibility I had assumed now appeared to me in all 
its vividness. 

My confidence sensibly declined; my sensi- 
tiveness amounted to nervousness; I had half a 
mind to run away and leave the show entirely 
to Hipp. But when I saw tRat child of the 
Mayflower stolidly, shrewdly going about his 
business, working the wires like an old opera- 


| tor, making the largest amount of thundemfrom 


| 
| 
| 





| ludicrously unenviable. 
sea-side town, a summer resort for the people of hall were lit. 


so small a cloud, I was rebuked of my fuaint- 
heartedness. In truth, not the least of my mis- 
givings was Hipp’s extraordinary zeal. He gave 
the townsmen to understand that I was a prod- 
igy of oratory, whose battle-sketches would har- 
row up their souls and thrill them like a mar- 
tial summons. It brought the blush to my face 
to see him talking to knots of old men after the 


| fashion of a town-crier at a puppet-booth, and 
public lectures in the old | 
world had been generally gratuitous, except in | 


I wondered whether I occupied a more reputa- 
ble rank, after all, than a strolling gymnast, 
giant, or dwarf. 

As the twilight came on my position became 
The lights in the town- 
I passed pallidly twice or thrice, 


Liverpool, and filled at that time with invalids | and would have given half my fortune if the 


and pleasure-seekers. 


tails with consummate tact. I was announced | 
as the eye-witness and participator of a hundred | 


Hipp, who was a sort of whole thing had been over. 
American Crichton, managed the business de- | | went on ; 


But the minutes 
the interval diminished: I faced the 
crisis at last and entered the arena. 

There sat Hipp, taking money at the head of 


actions, fresh from the bloodiest fields and still | the stairs, with piles of tickets before him; and 


smelling of saltpetre. My horse had been shot 
as I carried a General's orders under the fire of 
a score of batteries, and I was connected with 
journals whose reputations were world-wide. 
Disease had compelled me to forsake the scenes 
of my heroism, and I had consented to enlighten 
the Lancashire public, through the solicitation 
of the nobility and gentry. Some of the latter 
had indeed honored the affair with their patron- 
age. 

We secured the three village newspapers by 
writing them descriptive letters. The parish 
rector and the dissenting preachers were waited 


| 





| representative English 
upon and presented with family tickets; while | ponderating in number. 


as he rose, gravely respectful, the janitor and 
some loiterers took off their hats while I passed. 
I entered the little bare dressing-room ; my throat 
was parched as fever, my hands were hot and 
tremulous; I felt my heart sag. How the rum- 
ble of expectant feet in the audience-room shook 
me! I called myself a poltroon, and fingered 
my neck-tie, and smoothed my hair before the 
mirror. Another burst of impatient expecta- 
tion made me start: I opened the door, and 
stood before my destiny. 

The place was about one-third filled with a 
audience, the males pre- 
They watched me in- 


we placarded the town till it was scarcely recog- | tently as I mounted the steps of the rostrum and 
| arranged my port-folio upon a musical tripod ; 
On the morning of the eventful day I arrived | then I seated myself for a moment, and tried to 


nizable to the oldest inhabitant. 


in the place. 


The best room of the best inn’ still the beating of my foolish heart. 
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How strangely acute were my perceptions of | 


every thing before me! I looked from face to 
face and analyzed the expressions, counted the 
lines down the corduroy pantaloons, measured 
the heavily-shod English feet, numbered the rows 
of benches and the tubes of the chandeliers, and 


figured up the losing receipts from this unre- | 


munerative audience. 
Then I rose, coughed, held the house for the 
last time in severe review, and repeated : 


‘* Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—A grand contest | 


agitates America and the world. The people of 
the two sections of the great North American 
Republic having progressed in harmony for al- 
most a century, and become a formidable pow- 
er among the nations, are now divided and at 


enmity; they have consecrated with blood their | 


fairest fields, and built monuments of bones in 
their most beautiful valleys,” ete. 

For perhaps five minutes every thing went on 
smoothly. I was pleased with the clearness of 
my voice; then, as I referred to the origin of 
the war, and denounced the traitorous conspir- 
acy to disrupt the republic, faint mutterings 
arose, amounting to interruptions at last. 
sympathies of my audience were in the main 
with the secession. There were cheers and coun- 
ter cheers; storms of ‘‘ Hear, hear,” and ‘‘ No, 
no,” until a certain youth, in a sort of legal 
monkey-jacket and with ponderously professional 


gold seals, so distinguished himself by exclama- | 


tions that I singled him out as a mark for my 
bitterest periods. 

But while I was thus the main actor in this 
curious scene, a strange, startling consciousness 
grew apace upon me; the room was growing 
dark; iny voice replied to me like a far, hol- 
low echo: I knew—I knew that I was losing 
my consciousness—that I was about to faint! 
Words can not describe my humiliation at this 
discovery. I set my lips hard and straightened 
my limbs; raised my voice to a shrill, defiant 


pitch, and struggled in the dimming horror to | 


select my adversary in the monkey-jacket and 
overwhelm him with bitter apostrophes. In 
vain! The novelty, the excitement, the ener- 
vation of that long, consuming fever mastered 
my overtaxed physique. I knew that if I did 
not cease I should fall senseless to the floor. 


Only in the last bitter instant did I confess my | 


disability with the best grace I could assume. 

‘* My friends,” I said, gaspingly, ‘‘ this is my 
first appearance in your country, and I am but 
just convalescent; my head is a little we: 
Will you kindly bear with me a moment while 
the janitor gets me a glass of water ?” 


A hearty burst of applause took the sting | 


from my mortification. A bald old gentleman 
in the front row gravely rose and said, ‘* Let 
me send for a drop of brandy for our young 
guest.” They waited patiently and kindly till 
my faintness passed away, and when I rose a 
genuine English cheer shook the place. 

I often hear it again when, here in my own 
country, I would speak bitterly of Englistimen, 
and it softens the harshness of my condemnation. 


The | 


k. | 


But I now addressed myself feverishly to my 
task, and my disgrace made me vehement and 
combative. I glared upon the individual in 
the monkey-jacket as if he had been Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis himself, and read him a scathing 
indictment. The man in the monkey-jacket 
was not to be scathed. He retorted more fre- 
| quently than before; he was guilty of the most 
hardy contempt of court. He was determined 
| not to agree with me, and said so. 

‘** Sir,” I exclaimed at last, ‘‘ pray reserve 
your remarks till the end of the lecture, and you 
| shall have the platform.” 

**T shall be quite willing, I am sure,” said 
|the man in the monkey-jacket with imperturba- 
ble effrontery. 

Then, as I continued, the contest grew inter- 
esting ; explosions of “ No, no” were interrupt- 
ed with volleys of ‘‘ Ay, ay” from my adhe- 
}rents. Hipp, who had squared accounts, made 

all the applause in his power, standing in the 
main threshold, and the little auditory became a 
ringing arena, where we fought without flinch- 
| ing, standing foot to foot and drawing fire for 
fire. The man in the monkey-jacket broke his 
word: silence was not his forte; he hurled de- 
nials and counter-charges vociferously ; he was 
| full of gall and bitterness, and when I closed 
the last page and resumed my chair he sprang 
from his place to claim the platform. 

‘* Stop,” cried Hipp, in his hard nasal tone, 
striding forward; ‘‘ you have interrupted the 
| lecturer after giving your parole; we recall our 
| promise, as you have not stood by yours. 

itor, put out the lights!” 

The bald old gentleman quietly rose. ‘‘ In 
England,” he said, “we give everybody fair 
play; tokens of assent and dissent are common- 

| ly made in all our public meetings ; let us have a 
| hearing for our townsman.” 

‘* Certainly,” I replied, giving him my hand 
at the top of the stairs; ‘*nothing would afford 
me more pleasure.” 

The man in the monkey-jacket then made a 
sweeping speech, full of loose charges against 
the Americans, and expressive of sympathy with 

| the rebellion; but, at the finishing, he proposed, 
| as the sentiment of the meeting, a vote of thanks 
|to me, which was amended by another to in- 
clude himself. Many of the people shook hands 
with me at the door, and the bald old gentle- 
man led me to his wife and daughter, whose be- 
| nignities were almost parental. 

‘* Poor young man!” said the old lady; ‘a 
| must take care of ‘is ’ealth; will a come hoom 
wi’ Tummas and me and drink a bit o’ tea ?”’ 

I strolled about the place tor twenty-four hours 
| on good terms with many townsmen, while Hipp, 
full of pluck and business, was posting me against 
all the dead walls of a farther village. Again 
and again I sketched the war-episodes I had fol- 

lowed, gaining fluency and confidence as by de- 
grees my itinerant profession lost its novelty, 
but we as steadily lost money. The houses 
were invariably bad; we had the same fiery dis- 
tcussions every evening, but the same meagre re- 
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ceipts, and in every market town of northwestern 
Lancashire we buried a portion of our little cap- 
ital, till once, after talking myself hoarse to a 
respectable audience of empty benches, Hipp and 
I looked blankly into each other's faces and si- 
lently put our last gold pieces upon the table. | 
We were three thousand miles from home, and 
the possessors of ten sovereigns apiece. I/| 
reached out my hand with a pale smile: 

“‘ Old fellow,” I said, ‘‘let us comfort our- 
selves by the assurance that we have deserved 
success. The time has come to say good-by.” 

‘As you will,” said Hipp; “it is all the 
fault of this pig-headed nation. Now I dare 
say if we had brought a panorama of the war 
along it would have been a stunning success ; 
but standing upon high literary and forensic 
ground, of course they can’t appreciate us. Con- | 
found ’em !”’ . 

I think that Hipp has since had but two no- 
tions—the exhibition of that panorama, or, in | 
the event of its failure, a declaration of war 
against the British people. He followed me to 
Liverpool, and bade me adieu at Birkenhead, I 
going Londonward with scarcely enough money | 
to pay my passage, and he to start next day for | 
Belfast, to lecture upon his own hook, or, fail- | 
ing (as he afterward did), to recross the Atlan- 
tic in the steerage of a ship. 

My feelings, as the train bore me steadily | 
through the Welsh border, by the clustering | 
smoke-stacks of Birmingham, by the castled | 
tower of Warwick, and along the head waters | 
of the Thames and Avon, were not of the most | 
enthusiastic description. I had no money and 
no friends ; I had sent to America for a remit- | 
tance, but in the interval of six weeks required 
for a reply, must eat and drink and lodge, and 
London was wide and pitiless, even if I dared 
stoop to beg assistance. 

Let no young man be tempted to put the sea | 
between his home and himself, how seductive | 
soever be the experiences, of book-makers and | 
poetic pedestrians. One hour's souteanpeston | 
of poverty in foreign lands will line the boy’s | 
face with the wrinkles of years, and burn into | 
his soul that withering dependency which will | 
rankle long after his privations are forgotten. | 

In truth my circumstances were so awkward 
that my very desperation kept me calm. I had | 
a formal letter to one English publisher, but not | 
any friendly line whatever to any body; and as | 
the possibilities of sickness, debt, enemies, came 
to mind, I felt that I was no longer the hero of 
a romance, but face to face with a hard, prac- 
tical, terrible reality. It was night when I] 
landed at the Paddington Station, and taking 
an omnibus for Charing Cross, watched the long 
lines of lamps on Oxford Street, and the glitter 
of the Haymarket theatres, and at last the hard 
plash of the fountains in Trafalgar Square, with 
the stony statues grouped so rigidly about the 
column to Nelson. 


| Illustrated London News. 
| needy fellow, full of heart, but burdened with a 





I walked down Strand with my carpet-bags 
in my hands, through Fleet Street and under 
Temple Bar, till, weary at last of sheer exercise, | 
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I dropped into a little ale-house under a great, 
grinning lantern which said, in the crisp tone 
of patronage, the one word, “beds.” They put 
me under the tiles, with the chimney-stacks for 
my neighbors, and I lay awake all night medi- 
tating expedients for the morrow; so far from 


| regret or foreboding, I longed for the daylight to 


come that I might commence my task, confi- 


| dent that I could not fail where so many had 


succeeded. They were, indeed, inspirations 
which looked in upon me at the dawn. The 


|dome of St. Paul’s guarding Paternoster Row, 


with Milton’s school in the back-ground, and 
hard by the Player’s Court, where, in lieu of 


| Shakspeare’s company, the American presses of 


the Times shook the kingdom and the continent. 
I thought of Johnson as I passed Bolt Alley, of 
Chatterton at Shoe Lane, of Goldsmith as I put 
my foot upon his grave under the eaves of the 
Temple. 

The public has nothing to do with the sacri- 
fices by which my private embarrassment re- 
ceived temporary relief. Though half the race 
of authors had been in similar straits, I would 
not, for all their success, undergo again such 
self-humiliation. It is enough to say that I ob- 
tained lodgings in Islington, close to the home 
of Charles Lamb, and near Irving’s Canterbury 
tower; and that between writing articles on the 
American war, and strategic efforts to pay my 
board, two weeks of feverish loneliness drifted 
away. 

I made but one friend: a young Englishman 
of radical proclivities, who had passed some 
years in America among books and newspapers, 
and was now editing the foreign column of the 
He was a brave, 


wife and children, and too honestly impolitic to 
gain money with his fine abilities by writing 
down his own unpopular sentiments. He help- 
ed me with advice and otherwise. 

‘* Tf you mean to work for the journals,” he 
said, ‘‘I fear you will be disappointed. I have 
tried six years to get upon some daily Lon- 
don paper. The editorial positions are always 
filled; you know too little of the geography and 
society of the town to be a reporter, and such 
miscellaneous recollections of the war as you 
possess will not be available for a mere news- 
paper. But the magazines are always ready to 
purchase if you can get access to them. In 
that quarter you might do well.” 

I found that the serials to which my friend 
recommended me shared his own advanced sen- 
timents, but were unfortunately without money. 
So I made my way to the counter of the Messrs. 
Chambers, and left for its junior partner an in- 
troductory note. The reply was to this effect. I 
violate no confidence, I think, in reproducing it: 

“Str,—I shall be glad to see any friend of ————. 
and may be found,” etc., etc. “I fear that articles upon 
the American war, written by an American, will not, 
however, be acceptable in this journal, as the public here 
take a widely different view of the contest from that en- 


tertained in your own country, and the feeling of horror is 
deepening fast.” 
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Undeterred by this frank avowal I waited | 
upon the publisher at the appointed time—a 
fine, athletic, white-haired Scotchman, whose 
name is known where that of greater authors 
can not reach, and who has written with his 
own hand as much as Dumas pére. He met 
me with warm cordiality, rare to Englishmen, 
and when I said, 

«Sir, I do not wish the use of your paper to | 
circulate my opinions—only my experiences,” 
he took me at once to his editor, and gave me | 
a personal introduction. Fortunately I had} 
brought with me a paper which I submitted on 
the spot; it was entitled, ‘‘ Literature of the 
American War,” collated from such campaign 
ballads as I could remember, eked out with my 
own, and strung together with explanatory and 
critical paragraphs. The third day following I 
received this announcement in shockingly bad 
handwriting : 

“D'r S'r, 
* Y’r article will suit us. 
* The ed. C, J.” 





For every word in this communication I aft- | 
erward obtained a guinea. The money not be- 
ing due till after the appearance of the article, 
I anticipated it with various sketches, stories, 
etc., all of which were largely fanciful or de- | 
scriptive, and contained no paragraph which I 
wish to recall. In other directions I was less 
successful. Of two daily journals to which I 
offered my services, one declined to answer my 
letter, and the other demanded a quarto of cre- | 
dentials. 

So I lived a fugitive existence, a practical 
illustration of Irving’s ‘‘ Poor Devil Author,” 
looking as often into pastry-shop windows, test- 
ing all manner of cheap Pickwickian veal-pies, 
breakfasting upon a chop, and supping upon a 
herring in my suburban residence, but keeping 
up pluck and chique so deceptively that nobody 
in the place suspected me of poverty. 

I went for some American inventors to a rifle 
ground, and explained to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty the merits of a new projectile; wrote 
letters to all the Continental sovereigns for an 
itinerant and independent embassador, and was | 
at last so poor that my only writing papers were 
a druggist’s waste bill-heads. An article with 
no other “backing” than this was fortunate 
enough to stray into the Cornhill Magazine. I 
found that its proprietor kept a banking-house in 
Pall Mall, and doubtful of my welcome on Corn- 
hill, ventured one day in my unique American | 
costume —slouched hat, wide garments, and | 

| 





square-toed boots—to send to him directly my 
card. He probably thought from its face that a 
relative of Mr. Mason’s was about to open an | 
extensive account with him. As it was, once | 
admitted to his presence, he could not escape | 
me. The manuscript lay in his hands before he | 
fully comprehended my purpose. He was a fine 
specimen of the English publisher—robust, rud- | 
dy, good-naturedly acute—and as he said witha 
smile that he would waive routine and take 
charge of my copy, I knew that the same hands | 


oo 


had fastened upon the crude pages of Jane Eyre, 
and the best labors of Hazlitt, Ruskin, Leigh 
Hunt, and Thackeray. 

Two more weary weeks elapsed; I found it 
pleasant to work, but very trying to wait. At 
the end my courage very nearly failed. I reached 
the era of self-accusation ; to make myself for- 
get myself I took long, ardent marches into the 
open country; followed the authors I had wor- 
shiped through the localities they had made 
reverend; lost myself in dreaminesses—those 
precursors of death in the snow—and wished 
myself back in the ranks of the North, to go 
down in the frenzy, rather than thus drag out 
a life of civil indigence, robbing at once my 
brains and my stomach. 

One morning as I sat in my little Islington 
parlor, wishing that the chop I had just eaten 
had gone farther, and taking a melancholy in- 
ventory of the threadbare carpet and rheumatic 
chairs, the door-knocker fell; there were steps 
in the hall; my name was mentioned. 

A tall young gentleman approached me with 
a letter: I received him with a strange nervous- 
ness; was there any crime in my record, I asked 


| fitfully, for which I had been traced to this ob 


scure suburb for condign arrest and decapita- 
tion? Ha! ha! it was my heart, not my lips, 
that laughed. I could have cried out like Enoch 
Arden in his dying apostrophe : 
“A sail! a sail! 
I am saved!" 

for the note in the publisher’s own handwriting 
said this, and more: 

“ Dear Srr,—I shall be glad to send you fifteen guineas 
immediately in return for your article on General Pope's 
Campaign, if the pricé will suit you.” 


But I suppressed my enthusiasm. 
patronizingly to the young gentleman. Dr. 
Johnson at the brewer’s vendue could not have 
been more learnedly sonorous. 

‘*You may say in return, Sir, that the sum 


I spoke 


” 


named will remunerate me. 
At the same time the instinct was intense to 
seize the youth by the throat and tell him that 
if the remittance was delayed beyond the morn- 
ing I would have his heart’s-blood! I should 
have liked to thrust him into the coal-hole as a 
hostage for its prompt arrival, or send one of 
his ears to the publishing house with a warning, 
after the manner of the Neapolitan brigands. 
That afternoon I walked all the way to Ed- 
monton, over John Gilpin’s route, and boldly 
invested two-pence in beer at the time-honored 
BellInn. I disdained to ride back upon the om- 
nibus for the sum of three-pence, but returned 
on foot the entire eight miles, and thought it 
only a league. Next day my check came duly 
to hand—a very formidable check, with two 
pen-marks drawn across its face. I carried it 
to Threadneedle Street by the unfrequented 
routes, to avoid having my pockets picked, and 
presented it to the cashier, wondering if he knew 
me to be a foreign gentleman who had written 
for the Cornhill Magazine. ‘The cashier looked 
rather contemptuous, I thought, being evident- 
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ly a soulless character with no literary affini- 
ties. 

‘*Sir,” he said, curtly, ‘this check is crossed.” 

‘6 Sir!” 

‘* We can’t cash the check; it is crossed.” 

** What do you mean by crossed ?” 

‘¢ Just present it where you got it, and you 
will find out.” 

The cashier regarded me as if I had offered a 
ticket of leave rather than an order for the con- 
siderable amount of seventy-five dollars. I left 
that banking house a broken man, and stopped 
with a long, iong face at a broker's to ask for 
an explanation. 

“ Yesh, yesh,” said the little man, whose Ger- 
man silver spectacles sat upon a bulbously Ori- 
ental nose; ‘‘ze monish ish never paid on a 
croshed shequc. If one hash a bank-account, 
you know, zat ish different. Ze gentleman who 
gif you dis sheque had no bishness to crosh it if 
you have no banker.” 

I was too vain to go back to Cornhill and 
confess that I had neither purse nor purser ; so 
I satisfied the broker that the affair was correct, 
and he cashed the bill for five shillings. 

That was the end of my necessities; money 
came from home, from this and that serial; 
my published articles were favorably noticed, 
and opened the market to me. Whatever I 
penned found sale; and some correspondence 
that I had leisure to fulfill for America brought 
me steady receipts. 

Had I been prudent with my means, and 
prompt to advantage myself of opportunities, I 
might have obtained access to the best literary 
society, and sold my compositions for corre- 
spondingly higher prices. Social standing in 
English literature is of equal consequence with 
genius. The poor Irish governess can not find 
a publisher, but Lady Morgan takes both critics 
and readers by storm. A duchess’s name on 
the title-page protects the fool in the letter-press ; 
irreverent republicanism is not yet so great a re- 
specter of persons. I was often invited out to 
dinner, and went to the expense of a dress-coat 
and kids, without which one passes the gen- 
teel British portal at his peril; but found that 
both the expense and the stateliness of ‘‘so- 
ciety” were onerous. In this department I had 
no perseverance; but when one evening I sat 
with the author of “ Vanity Fair” in the con- 
cert rooms at Covent Garden, as Colonel New- 
come and Clive had done before me, and took 
my beer and mutton with those kindly eyes 
measuring me through their spectacles, I felt 
that such grand companionship lifted me from 
the errantry of my career into the dignity of a 
renowned art. 

I moved my lodgings after three months to a 
pleasant square of the West End, where I had 
for associates, among others, several American 
artists. Strange men were they to be so far 
from home; but I have since found that the 
poorer one is the farther he travels, and the ma- 
jority of these were quite destitute. Two of 
them only had permanent employment; a few, 





now and then, sold a design to a magazine; the 
mass went out sketching to kill time, and trust- 
ed to Providence for dinner. But they were 
good fellows for the most part, kindly to one 
another, and meeting in their lodgings, where 
their tenure was uncertain, to score Millais, or 
praise Rosetti, or overwhelm Frith. 

My own life meantime passed smoothly. I 
had no rivals of my own nationality ; though 
one expatriated person, whose name I have not 
heard, was writing a series of prejudiced articles 
for Fraser, which he signed ‘‘ A White Repub- 
lican.”’ I thought him a very dirty white. One 
or two English travelers at the same time were 
making amusingly stupid notices of America in 
some of the second-rate monthlies; and Max- 
well, a bustling Irishman, who owns Temple 
Bar, the Saint James, and Sixpenny Magazine, 
and some half dozen other serials, was employ- 
ing a man to invent all varieties of rubbish upon 
a country which he had never beheld nor com- 
prehended. 

After a few months the passages of the war 
with which I was cognizant lost their interest 
by reason of later occurrences. I found myself, 
so to speak, wedged out of the market by new 
literary importations. The enforcement of the 
draft brought to Europe many naturalized coun- 
trymen of mine, whose dislike of America was 
not lessened by their unceremonious mode of 
departure from it; and it is to these, the mass 
of whom are familiarly known in the journals 
of this country, that we owe the most insidious, 
because the best informed, detraction of us. 
Macmillan’s Magazine did us sterling service 
through the papers of Edward Dicey, the best 
literary feuilletonist in England; and Professor 
Newman, J. Stuart Mill, and others, gave us 
the limited influence of the Westminster Review. 
The Cornhill was neutral; Chambers’s respect- 
fully inimical; Bentley and Colburn antagonist- 
ically flat; Maxwell's tri-visaged publications 
grinningly abusive; Good Words had neither 
good nor bad words for us; Once a Week and 
All the Year Round gave us a shot now and 
then. Blackwood and Fraser disliked our form 
of government and all its manifestations. The 
rest of the Reviews, as far as I could see, pitied 
and berated us pompously. It was more than 
once suggested to me to write an experimental 
paper upon the failure of republicanism; but I 
knew only one American—a New York corre- 
spondent—who lent himself to a systematic abuse 
of the Government which permitted him to re- 
side in it. He obtained a newsboy’s fame, and, 
I suspect, earned considerable. He is dead: 
let any who love him shorten his biography by 
three years. 

However, I at last concluded a book—if I 
may so call what never resulted in a volume— 
at which, from the first, I had been pegging 
away. I called it ‘‘ The War Correspondent,” 
and made it the literal record of my adventures 
in the saddle. When some six hundred MS. 
pages were done I sent it to a publisher; he po- 
litely sent it back. I forwarded it to a rival 
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house; in this respect only both houses were 
agreed. Having some dim recollection of the 
early trials of authors I perseveringly gave that 
copy the freedom of the city; the verdict upon 
it was marvelously identical, but the manner 
of declension was always soothing. They sep- 
arately advised me not to be content with one 
refusal, but to try some other house, though I 
came at last to think, by the regularity of its 
transit to and fro, that one house only had been 
its recipient from the first. 

At last, assured of its positive failure, I took 
what seemed to be the most philosophic course 
—neither tossing it into the Thames, after the 
fashion of a famous novelist, nor littering my 
floor with its fragments, and dying amidst them 
like a chiffonnier in his den: I cut the best para- 
graphs out of it, strung them together, and pub- 
lished it by separate articles in the serials. My 
name failed to be added to the British Museum | 
Catalogue; but that circumstance is, at the pres- 
ent time, & matter of no regret whatever. 

When done with the war I took to story-writ- 
ing, using many half-forgotten incidents of | 
American police-reporting, of border warfare, 
of the development of civilization among the 
pioneers, of thralldom in the South, and the 
sold search on the Pacific. The majority of 
these traveled across the water, and were re- 
published. And when America, in the garb 
of either fact or fiction, lost novelty, I entered 
the wide field of miscellaneous literature among 
a thousand competitors. 

An author's ticket to the British Museum 
Reading-room put the whole world so close 
around me that I could touch it every where. 4 
I never entered the noble rotunda of that vast 
collection without an emotion of littleness and 
awe. Lit only from the roof, it reminded me | 
of the Roman Pantheon ; and truly all the gods 
whom I had worshiped sat, not in statue, but 
in substance, along its radiating tables, or trod 
its noiseless floors. Half the literature of our 
language flows from thence. One may see at 
a glance grave naturalists knee-deep in ichthy- 
ological tomes, or buzzing over entomology ; 
pale zealots copying Arabic characters, with the 
end to rebuild Bethlehem or the ruins of Mecca; 
biographers gloating over some rare original let- 
ter; periodical writers filching from two centu- 
ries ago for their next ‘‘new” article. The 
Marquis of Lansdown is dead: you may see the 
Times reporter yonder running down the events 
of his career. Poland is in arms again, and 
the clever compiler farther on means to make 
twenty pounds out of it by summing up her past 
risings and ruins. The bruisers King and Mace 
fought yesterday, and the plodding person close 
by from Bell's Life is gleaning their antecedents. 
Half the dterati of our age do but like these bind 
the present to the past. A great library dimin- 
ishes the number of thinkers; the grand fount- 


ains of philosophy and science ran before types | 


were so facile or letters became a trade. 
The novelty of this life soon wore away, and I 


found myself the creature of no romance, but plod- 
ding along a prosy road with very practical people. 

I carried my MSS. into Paternoster Row 
like any body’s book-keeper, and accused the 
world of no particular ingratitude that it could 
not read my name with my articles, and that it 
gave itself no concern to discover me. Yet 
there was a private pleasure in the congeniality 
of my labor, and :in the consciousness that I 
could float upon my quill even in this vast Lon- 
don sea. Once or twice my articles went across 
the Channel and returned in foreign dress. I 
wonder if I shall ever again feel the thrill of 
that first recognition of my offspring coming to 
my knee with their strange French prattle. | 

I was not uniformly successful, but, if reject- 
ed, my MSS. were courteously returned, with a 
note from the editor. As a sample I give the 
following. The original is a lithographed fac- 
simile of the handwriting of Mr. Dickens, print- 
ed in blue ink, the date and the title of the man- 
uscript being in another handwriting : 


OFFICE OF “ALL THE YEAR ROUND." 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
No. 26 We._iinctron Sraeet, Stranp, Loxpon, W. ( 
January 27, 1863 
Mr. Charles Dickens begs to thank the writer of the pa- 
per entitled ** A Battle Sunday” for having done him the 
favor to offer it as a contribution to these pages. He 
much regrets, however, that it is not suited to the re- 
quirements of ** All the Year Round.” 
The manuscript will be returned, under cover, if ap- 
plied for as above. 


The prices of miscellaneous articles in Lon- 
don are remunerative. Twenty-four shillings 


| a magazine page is the common valuation ; but 


specially interesting papers rate higher. _Liter- 


| ature as a profession, in England, is more cer- 


tain and more progressive than with us. It is 
not debased with the heavy leaven of journal- 
ism. Among the many serial publications of 
London, ability, tact, and industry should al- 
ways find a liberal market. There is less of 
the vagrancy of letters—Bohemianism, Mohi- 
canism, or what not—in London than in either 
New York or Paris. 

I think we have the cleverer fugitive writers 
in America, but those of England seemed to 
me to have more self-respect and conscieutious- 
ness. The soul of the scribe need never be in 
pledge if there are many masters. 

While a good writer in any department can 
find work across the water, I would advise no 
one to go abroad with this assurance solely. 
My success—if so that can be called which yield- 
ed me life, not p:ofit—was circumstantial, and 
can not be repeated. I should be loth to try it 
again upon purely literary merits. 

After nine months of experiment I bade the 
insular metropolis adieu, and returned no more. 
The Continent was close and beckoning; I heard 
the confusion of her tongues, and saw the shafts 
of her Gothic Babels probing the clouds, and for 
another year I roamed among her cities, as ar- 
dent and errant as when I went afield on my 
pony to win the spurs of a War Correspondent. 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN WHICH A FRIENDLY MOVE IS ORIGINATED. 


HE arrangement between Mr. Boffin and his 
literary man, Mr. Silas Wegg, so far altered 
with the altered habits of Mr. Boffin’s life, as 
that the Roman Empire usually declined in the 
morning and in the eminently aristocratic fam- 
ily mansion, rather than in the evening, as of 
yore, and in Boffin’s Bower. There were occa- 
sions, however, when Mr. Boffin, seeking a brief 
refuge from the blandishments of fashion, would 





BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


pr sent himself at the Bower after dark, to an- 
ticipate the next sallying forth of Wegg, and 
would there, on the old settle, pursue the down- 
ward fortunes of those enervated and corrupted 
masters of the world who were by this time on 
their last legs. If Wegg had been worse paid 
for his office, or better qualified to discharge it, 
he would have considered these visits compli- 
mentary and agreeable; but, holding the posi- 
tion of a handsomely-remunerated humbug, he 
resented them. This was quite according to 
rule, for the incompetent servant, by whomsoev- 
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er employed, is always against his employer. 
Even those born governors, noble and right hon- 
orable creatures, who have been the most imbe- 


cile in high places, have uniformly shown them- | 


selves the most opposed (sometimes in belying 
distrust, sometimes in vapid insolence) to their 
employer. What is in such wise true of the 
public master and servant, is equally true of the 
private master and servant all the world over. 
When Mr. Silas Wegg did at laSt obtain free 
access to ‘* Our House,” 
call the mansion outside which he had sat shel- 


as he had been wont to | 


terless so long, and when he did at last find it in 


all particulars as different from his mental plans 


of it as according to the nature of things it well 
could be, that far-seeing and far-reaching char- 
acter, by way of asserting himself and making 
out a case for compensation, affected to fall into 
a melancholy strain of musing over the mournful 
past; as if the house and he had had a fall in 
life together. 

‘* And this, Sir,” Silas would say to his patron, 
sadly nodding his head and musing, ‘‘ was once 
Our House! This, Sir, is the building from 
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which I have so often seen those great creatures, | his disappointment in love), and as it is not the 
Miss Elizabeth, Master George, Aunt Jane, and cue of Mr. Wegg to have him out of temper, the 
Uncle Parker”—whose very names were of his latter gentleman soothingly remarks, “I only put 
own inventing—‘“‘ pass and repass! And has it | it as a little case ; I only put it ha’porthetically.” 


come to this, indeed! Ah dear me, dear me!” 

So tender were his lamentations, that the 
kindly Mr. Boffin was quite sorry for him, and 
almost felt mistrustful that in buying the house 
he had done him an irreparable injury. 

Two or three diplomatic interviews, the result 
of great subtlety on Mr. Wegg’s part, but assum- 
ing the mask of careless yielding to a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances, impelling him to- 
ward Clerkenwell, had enabled him to complete 
his bargain with Mr. Venus. 

‘* Bring me round to the Bower,” said Silas, 
when the bargain was closed, “‘ next Saturday 
evening, and if a sociable glass of old Jamaikey 
warm should meet your views, I am not the man 
to begrudge it.” 

“You are aware of my being poor company, 
Sir,” replied Mr. Venus, ‘‘ but be it so.” 

It being so, here is Saturday evening come, | 
and here is Mr. Venus come, and ringing at the 
Bower-gate. 

Mr. Wegg opens the gate, descries a sort of 
brown paper truncheon under Mr. Venus’s arm, 
and remarks, in a dry tone: ‘Oh! I thought 
perhaps you might have come in a cab.” 

‘*No, Mr. Wegg,”’ replies Venus. ‘I am not | 
above a parcel.” 

**Above a parcel! No!” says Wegg, with 
some dissatisfaction. But does not openly growl, 
‘*a certain sort of parcel might be above you.” 

‘*Here is your purchase, Mr. Wegg,” says 
Venus, politely handing it over, ‘‘and I am glad 
to restore it to the source from whence it— 
flowed.” 

“Thankee,” says Wegg. ‘Now this affair 
is concluded, I may mention to you in a friendly 
way that I've my doubts whether, if I had con- 
sulted a lawyer, you could have kept this arti- 
cle back from me. I only throw it out as a 
legal point.” 

**Do you think so, Mr. Wegg? I bought you 
in open contract.” 

‘*You can’t buy human flesh and blood in 
this country, Sir; not alive, yon can’t,” says | 
Wegg, shaking his head. ‘Then query, bone?” 

** As a legal point?” asks Venus. 

‘* As a legal point.” 

‘*T am not competent to speak upon that, Mr. 
Wegg,” says Venus, reddening and growing 
something louder; ‘‘but upon a point of fact I | 
think myself competent to speak; and as a point 
of fact I would have seen you—will you allow | 
me to say, further?” 

“J wouldi’t say more than further, if I was | 
you,” Mr. Wegg suggests, pacifically. 

—‘*Before I'd have given that packet into) 
your hand without being paid my price for it. I} 





“Then I'd rather, Mr. Wegg, you put it an- 
other time, penn’orthetically,” is Mr. Venus’s re- 
tort, ‘for I tell you candidly I don’t like your 
little cases.” 

Arrived by this time in Mr. Wegg’s sitting- 
room, made bright on the chilly evening by gas- 
light and fire, Mr. Venus softens and compli- 
ments him (nu his abode ; profiting by the occa- 
sion to remind Wegg that he (Venus) told him 
he had got into a good thing. 

“Tolerable,” Wegg rejoins. ‘But bear in 
mind, Mr. Venus, that there’s no gold without 
its alloy. Mix for yourself and take a seat in 
the chimbley-corner, Will you perform upon a 
pipe, Sir?” 

‘**T am but an indifferent performer, Sir,” re- 
turns the other; “but I'll accompany you with 
a whiff or two at intervals.” 

So, Mr. Venus mixes, and Wegg mixes; and 
Mr. Venus lights and puffs, and Wegg lights 
and puffs. 

‘* And there’s alloy even in this metal of yours, 
Mr. Wegg, you was remarking ?” 

“Mystery,” returns Wegg. ‘‘I don’t like it, 
Mr. Venus. I on’t like to have the life knocked 
out of former inhabitants of this house, in the 
gloomy dark, and not know who did it.” 

** Might you have any suspicions, Mr. Wegg ?” 

‘*No,” returns that gentleman. ‘‘I know who 
profits by it. But I’ve no suspicions.” 

Having said which, Mr. Wegg smokes and 
looks at the fire with a most determined expres- 
sion of Charity; as if he had caught that car- 
dinal virtue by the skirts as she felt it her pain- 
ful duty to depart from him, and held her by 
main force. 

‘* Similarly,” resumes Wegg, ‘‘I have obser- 
vations as I can offer upon certain points and 
parties; but I make no objections, Mr. Venus. 
Here is an immense fortune drops from the clouds 
upon a person that shall be nameless. Here is 
a weekly allowance, with a certain weight of 
coals, drops from the clouds upon me. Which 
of us is the better man? Not the person that 
shall be nameless. That’s an observation of 
mine, but I don’t make it an objection. I take 
my allowance and my certain weight of coals. 
He takes his fortune. That's the way it works.” 

**Tt would be a good thing for me if I could 
see things in the calm light you do, Mr. Wegg.” 

** Again look here,” pursues Silas, with an 
oratorical flourish of his pipe and his wooden 


leg: the latter having an undignified tendency 


to tilt him back in his chair; ‘‘here’s another 
observation, Mr. Venus, unaccompanied with an 
objection. Him that shall be nameless is liable 
to be talked over. He gets talked over. Him 


don’t pretend to know how the point of law may | that shall be nameless, having me at his right 

stand, but I’m thoroughly confident upon the | hand, naturally looking to be promoted higher, 

point of fact.” j and you may perhaps say meriting to be pro- 
As Mr. Venus is irritable (no doubt owing to | moted higher—” 
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(Mr. Venus murmurs that he does say so.) 

‘*__ Him that shall be nameless, under such 
circumstances passes me by, and puts a talking- 
over stranger above my head. Which of us two 
is the better man? Which of us two can repeat 
most poetry? Which of us two has, in the serv- 
ice of him that shall be nameless, tackled the 
Romans, both civil and military, till he has got 
as husky as if he’d been weaned and ever since 
brought up on saw-dust? Not the talking-over 
stranger. Yet the house is as free to him as if 
it was his, and he has his room, and is put upon 
a footing, and draws about a thousand a year. 
I am banished to the Bower, to be found in it 
like a piece of furniture whenever wanted. Mer- 
it, therefore, don’t win. That's the way it works. 
I observe it, because I can’t help observing it, 
being accustomed to take a powerful sight of 
notice; but I don't object. 
Mr. Venus ?” 

‘* Not inside the gate, Mr. Wegg. 

‘You've been as far as the gate then, Mr. 
Venus ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wegg, and peeped in from curi- 
osity.” 

‘Did you see any thing ?’ 

‘Nothing but the dust-yard.” 

Mr. Wegg rolls his eyes all round the room, 
in that ever unsatisfied quest of his, and then 
rolls his eyes all round Mr. Venus; as if sus- 
picious of his having something about him to be 
found out. 

** And yet, Sir,” he pursues, ‘‘ being acquaint- 
ed with old Mr, Harmon, one wouldhave thought 
it might have been polite in you, too, to give him 
a call. And you're naturally of a polite dispo- 
sition, you are.”” This last clause as a softening 
compliment to Mr. Venus. 

“Tt is true, Sir,” replies Venus, winking his 
weak eyes, and running his fingers through his 
dusty shock of hair, “that I was so, before a 
certain observation soured me. You understand 
to what I allude, Mr. Wegg? To a certain writ- 
ten statement respecting not wishing to be re- 
garded in a certain light. Since that all is fled, 
save gall.” 

‘* Not all,” says Mr. Wegg, in a tone of sen- 
timental condolence. 

** Yes, Sir,” returns Venus, ‘all! 


” 


’ 


The world 


may deem it harsh, but I’d quite as soon pitch | 


into my best friend as not. 
er!” 

Involuntarily making a pass with his wooden 
leg to guard himself as Mr. Venus springs up 
in the emphasis of this unsociable declaration, 


Indeed, I'd soon- 


Mr. Wegg tilts over on his backy chair and all, | 
and is rescued by that harmless misanthrope, in | 


a disjointed state and ruefully rubbing his head. 
‘*Why, you lost your balance, Mr. Wegg,”’ 
says Venus, handing him his pipe. 


‘* And about time to do it,” grumbles Silas, 


‘“when a man’s visitors, without a word of no- 
tice, conduct themselves with the sudden wicious- 
ness of Jacks-in-boxes! Don’t come flying out 
of your chair like that, Mr. Venus !” 


Ever here before, 
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I am so 


} ‘I ask your pardon, Mr. Wegg. 
soured,” 

‘**Yes, but hang it,” says Wegg, argumenta- 
tively, ‘*a well-governed mind can be soured 
sitting! And as to being regarded in lights, 
there’s bumpey lights as well as bony. Jn which,” 
again rubbing his head, ‘I object to regard my- 
self.” 

**T'll bear it in memory, Sir.” 

“If you'll be so good.” Mr. Wegg slowly 
subdues his ironical tone and his lingering irri- 

‘*We were talk- 
ing of old Mr. Harmon being a friend of yours.” 
‘*Not a friend, Mr. Wegg. Only known «to 
speak to, and to have a little deal with now and 
then. A very inquisitive character, Mr. Wegg, 
regarding what was found in the dust. 
quisitive as secret.” 
**Ah! You found him secret ?” returns Wegg, 
with a greedy relish. 
| ** He had always the look of it, and the man- 
| ner of Sad 

“Ah!” with another roll of his eyes. ‘As 
to what was found in the dust now. Did you 
ever hear him mention how he found it, my dear 

| friend? Living on the mysterious premises, one 
would like to know. 


tation, and resumes his pipe. 


As in- 


For instance, where he 
found things? Or, for instance, how he set 
about it? Whether he began at the top of the 
mounds, or whether he began at the bottom. 
Whether he prodded ;” Mr. Wegg’s pantomime 
is skillful and expressive here; ‘‘ or whether he 
scooped? Should you say scooped, my dear Mr. 
Venus; or should you—as a man—say prod- 
ded ?” 

‘**T should say neither, Mr. Wegg.” 

** As a fellow-man, Mr. Venus—mikx again— 
why neither ?” 

“ Because I suppose, Sir, that what was found, 
was found in the sorting and sifting. All the 
mounds are sorted and sifted ?” 

**You shall see ’em and pass your opinion. 
Mix again.” 

On each occasion of his saying “‘ mix again,” 
Mr. Wegg, with a hop on his wooden leg, hitch- 
es his chair a little nearer; more as if he were 
proposing that himself and Mr. Venus should 
mix again, than that they should replenish their 
glasses. 

‘* Living (as I said before) on the mysterious 
premises,” says Wegg when the other has a. ved 
| on his hospitable entreaty, ‘‘one likes to know. 
Would you be inclined to say now—as a brother 
—that he ever hid things in the dust, as well as 
found ’em ?” 

‘*Mr. Wegg, on the whole I should say he 
might.” 

Mr. Wegg claps on his spectacles, and ad- 

miringly surveys Mr. Venus from head to foot. 
| ‘**As a mortal equally with myself, whose 
hand I take in mine for the first time this day, 
having unaccountably overlooked that act so full 
of boundless confidence binding a fellow-creetur 
to a fellow-creetur,” says Wegg, holding Mr. 
| Venus’s palm out, flat and ready for smiting, 
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and now smiting it; ‘‘as such—and no other— 
for I scorn all lowlier ties betwixt myself and the 
man walking with his face erect that alone I call 
my Twin—regarded and regarding in this trust- 
ful bond—what do you think he might have | 
hid ?” 

**Tt is but a supposition, Mr. Wegg 

** As a Being with his hand upon his heart,” 
cries Wegg; and the apostrophe is not the less 
impressive for the Being’s hand being actually 
upon his rum and water; ‘‘ put your supposition 
into language, and bring it out, Mr. Venus!” 

‘*He was the species of old gentleman, Sir,” 
slowly returns that practical anatomist, after 
drinking, ‘‘that I should judge likely to take 
such opportunities as this place offered, of stow- 
ing away money, valuables, maybe papers.” 

* As one that was ever an ornament to human 
life,” says Mr. Wegg, again holding out Mr. | 
Venus’s palm as if he were going to tell his for- 
tune by chiromancy, and holding his own up 
ready for smiting it when the time should come ; 
“as one that the poet might have had his eye 
on, in writing the national naval words: 


” 


Helm a-weather, now lay her close, 
Yard arm and yard arm she lies; 
Again, cried I, Mr. Venus, give her t’other dose, 
Man shrouds and grappie, Sir, or she flies! 
—that is to say, regarded in the light of true 
British Oak, for such you are—explain, Mr. 
Venus, the expression ‘ papers’ !” 

‘* Seeing that the old gentleman was generally 
cutting off some near relation, or blocking out 
some natural affection,” Mr. Venus rejoins, ‘he | 
most likely made a good many wills and cod- 
icils.”” 

The palm of Silas Wegg descends with a 
sounding smack upon the palm of Venus, and 
Wegg lavishly exclaims, ‘‘ Twin in opinion equal- | 
ly with feeling! Mix a little more!” 

Having now hitched his wooden leg and his 
ehair close in front of Mr. Venus, Mr. Wegg rap- 
idly mixes for both, gives his visitor his glass, 
touches its rim with the rim of his own, puts his 
own to his lips, puts it down, and spreading his 
hands on his visitor’s knees thus addresses him : 

“Mr. Venus. It ain’t that I object to being | 
passed over for a stranger, though I regard the | 
stranger as a more than doubtful customer. It | 
ain’t for the sake of making money, though mon- | 
ey is ever welcome. It ain’t for myself, though 
I am not so haughty as to be above doing my- 
self a good turn. It’s for the cause of the| 
right.” 

Mr. Venus, passively winking his weak eyes | 
both at once, demands: ** What is, Mr. Wegg ?” | 

“The friendly move, Sir, that I now propose. | 
You see the move, Sir?” 

“Till you have pointed it out, Mr. Wegg, I 
can’t say whether I do or not.” 

“Tf there is any thing to be found on these 
premises, let us find it together. Let us make 
the friendly move of agreeing to look for it to- 
gether. Let us make the friendly move of agree- | 
ing to share the profits of it equally betwixt us. | 
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In the cause of the right.” ‘Thus Silas assuming 
a noble air. 

*“*Then,” says Mr. Venus, looking up, .after 
meditating with his hair held in his hands, as if 
he could only fix his attention by fixing his head ; 


| ‘if any thing was to be unburied from under the 


dust, it would be kept a secret by you and me? 
Would that be it, Mr. Wegg ?” 

‘*That would depend upon what it was, Mr. 
Venus. Say it was money, or plate, or jewelry, 
it would be as much ours as any body else’s.” 

Mr. Venus rubs an eyebrow, interrogatively. 

‘*In the cause of the right it would. Becans¢ 
it would be unknowingly sold with the mounds 
else, and the buyer would get what he was never 
meant to have, and never bought. And what 
would that be, Mr. Venus, but the cause of the 
wrong ?” 

‘* Say it was papers,” Mr. Venus propounds. 

* According to what they contained we should 
offer to dispose of ’em to the parties most inter- 
ested,” replies Wegg, promptly. 

‘*In the cause of the right, Mr. Wegg ?” 

** Always so, Mr. Venus. Ifthe parties should 
use them in the cause of the wrong, that would 
be their act and deed. Mr. Venus. I have an 
opinion of you, Sir, to which it is not easy to give 
mouth. Since I called upon you that evening 
when you were, as I may say, floating your pow- 


| erful mind in tea, I have felt that you required 
| to be roused with an object. 

move, Sir, you will have a glorious object to rouse 
| you.” 


In this friendly 


Mr. Wegg then goes on to enlarge upon what 


| throughout has been uppermost in his crafty 
| mind :—the qualifications of Mr. Venus for such 


asearch. He expatiates on Mr. Venus’s patient 
habits and delicate manipulation; on his skill in 
piecing little things together; on his knowledge 
of various tissues and textures; on the likelihood 
of small indications leading him on to the discov- 
ery of great concealments. ‘While as to my- 
self,” says Wegg, ‘‘I am not good at it. Wheth- 
er I gave myself up to prodding, or whether I 
gave myself up to scooping, I couldn’t do it with 


| that delicate touch so as not to show that I was 


disturbing the mounds. Quite different with 
you, going to work (as you would) in the light of 
a fellow-man, holily pledged in a friendly move 
to his brother man.” Mr. Wegg next modestly 
remarks on the want of adaptation in a wooden 
leg to ladders and such like airy perches, and 
also hints at an inherent tendency in that timber 
fiction, when called into action for the purposes 
of a promenade on an ashy slope, to stick itself 
into the yielding foothold, and peg its owner to 
one spot. Then, leaving this part of the subject, 
he remarks on the special phenomenon that be- 
fore his installation in the Bower, it was from 
Mr. Venus that he first heard of the legend of 
hidden wealth in the Mounds: ‘‘ which,” he ob- 
serves with a vaguely pious air, ‘‘was surely 
never meant for nothing.” Lastly, he returns 
to the cause of the right, gloomily foreshadow- 
ing the possibility of something being unearthed 





to criminate Mr. Boftin (of whom he once more 
candidly admits it can not be denied that he 
profits by a murder), and anticipating his de- 
nunciation by the friendly movers to avenging 
justice. And this, Mr. Wegg expressly points 
out, not at all for the sake of the reward—though 
it would be a want of principle not to take it. 
To all this, Mr. Venus, with his shock of dusty 
hair cocked after the manner of a terrier’s ears, 
ttends profoundly. When Mr. Wegg, having 
finished, opens his arms wide, as if to show Mr. 
Venus how bare his breast is, 
them pending a reply, Mr. Venus winks at him 
with both eyes some little time before speaking. 


‘*T see you have tried it by yourself, Mr. | 


Wegg,” he says when he does speak. ‘‘ You 
have found out the difficulties by experience.” 
‘*No, it can hardly be said that I have tried 
it,” 
“T have just skimmed it. Skimmed it.” 
‘* And found nothing besides the difficulties ?” 
Wegg shakes his head. * 


“TI scarcely know what to say “to this, Mr. | 


Wegg,” observes Venus, after ruminating for a 
while. 

‘* Say yes,” Wegg naturally urges. 

‘* If I wasn’t soured, my answer would be no. 
But being soured, Mr. Wegg, and driven to 
reckless madness and desperation, I suppose it’s 
Yes.” 

Wegg joyfully reproduces the two glasses, re- 
peats the ceremony of clinking their rims, and 
inwardly drinks with great heartiness to the 
health and success in life of the young lady who 
has reduced Mr. Venus to his present conven- 
ient state of mind. 

The articles of the friendly move are then 
severally recited and agreed upon. They are 
but secrecy, fidelity, and perseverance. The 
Bower to be always free of access to Mr. Venus 
for his researches, and every precaution to be 
taken against their attracting observation in the 
neighborhood. 

‘*There’s a footstep!’ exclaims Venus. 

‘* Where?” cries Wegg, starting. 

**Outside. St!” 

They are in the act of ratifying the treaty of 
friendly move, by shaking hands upon it. They 
softly break off, light their pipes which have 
gone out, and lean back in their chairs. No 
doubt, a footstep. It approaches the window, 
and a hand taps at the glass. ‘*Come in!” 
calls Wegg ; meaning come round by the door. 
But the heavy old-fashioned sash is slowly raised, 
and a head slowly looks in out of the dark back- 
ground of night. 

‘**Pray is Mr. Silas Wegg here ? 
him!” 

The friendly movers might not have been 
quite at their ease, even though the visitor had 
entered in the usual manner. But, leaning on 
the breast-high window, and staring in out of 
the darkness, they find the visitor extremely 
embarrassing. Especially Mr. Venus: who re- 
moves his pipe, draws back his head, and stares 


Oh! I see 
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and then folds | 


replies Wegg, a little dashed by the hint. | 
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| at the starer, as if it were his own Hindoo baby 
| come to fetch him home. 

| **Good-evening, Mr. Wegg. Th yard gate- 
| lock should be looked to, if you please; it don’t 
| catch.” 

‘*Ts it Mr. Rokesmith ?” falters Wegg. 

‘*Tt is Mr. Rokesmith. Don’t let me disturb 
you. Lam not coming in. I have only a mes 

|sage for you, which I undertook to deliver on 
my way home to my lodgings. I was in two 
minds about coming beyond the gate without 
ringing: not knowing but you might have a 
dog about.” 

‘*T wish I had,” mutters Wegg, 
turned as he rose from his chair. 
| The talking-over stranger, Mr. Venus.” 
| **Is that any one I know?” inquires the star- 
| ing Secretary. 

‘*No, Mr. Rokesmith. Friend of mine. 
ing the evening with me.” 

‘Oh! I beg his pardon. Mr. Boffin wishes 
| you to kirew that he does not expect you to stay 
at home any evening, on the chance of his com- 
ing. It has occurred to him that he may, with 
| out intending it, have been a tie upon you. In 
| future, if he should come without notice, he will 

take his chance of finding you, and it will be all 
the same to him if he does not. I undertook to 
tell you on my way. That’s all.” 

With that, and ‘Good-night,” the Secretary 
lowers the window, and disappears. They list- 
en, and hear his footsteps go back to the gate, 
and hear the gate close after him. 

**And for that individual, Mr. Venus,” re- 
marks Wegg, when he is fully gone, ‘‘ 7 have 
been passed over! Let me ask you what you 
think of him ?” 

Apparently, Mr. Venus does not know what 
to think of him, for he makes sundry efforts to 
reply, without delivering himself of any other 
articulate utterance than that he has ‘‘a singu- 
lar look.” 
| **A double look, you mean, Sir,” 
| Wegg, playing bitterly upon the word. ‘‘' That's 
his look. Any amount of singular look for me, 
| but not a double look! That’s an underhanded 
mind, Sir.” 

‘*Do you say there’s something against him ?” 
Venus asks. 

‘“‘Something against him?” repeats Wegg. 
“Something? What would the relief be to my 
feelings—as a fellow-man—if I wasn’t the slave 
of truth, and didn’t feel myself compelled to an- 
swer, Every thing!” 

See into what wonderful maudlin refuges 
featherless ostriches plunge their heads! It is 
such unspeakable moral compensation to Wegg 
to be overcome by the consideration that Mr. 
Rokesmith has an underhanded mind! 

‘¢On this starlight night, Mr. Venus,” he re- 
marks, when he is showing that friendly mover 
out across the yard, and both are something the 
worse for mixing again and again: “on this 
starlight night to think that talking-over stran- 
gers, and underhanded minds, can go walk- 


with his back 
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ing home under the sky, as if they was all 
square |” 

‘*The spectacle of those orbs,” says Mr. Ve- 
nus, gazing upward with his hat tumbling off, 
‘*brings heavy on me her crushing words that 
she did not wish to regard herself nor yet to be 
regarded in that—” 

“IT know! Iknow! You needn’t repeat ’em,” 
says Wegg, pressing his hand. ‘ But think how 
those stars steady me in the cause of the right 
against some that shall be nameless. It isn’t 
that I bear malice. But see how they glisten 
with old remembrances! Old remembrances 
of what, Sir?” 

Mr. Venus begins drearily replying, ‘‘ Of her 
words, in her own handwriting, that she does 
not wish to regard herself, nor yet—” when 
Silas cuts him short with dignity. 

**No, Sir! Remembrances of Our House, 
of Master George, of Aunt Jane, of Uncle Park- 
er, all laid waste! All offered up sacrifices to 
the minion of fortune and the worm of the 
hour !” 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN WHICH AN INNOCENT ELOPEMENT OCCURS. 


Tue minion of fortune and the worm of the 
hour, or in less cutting language, Nicodemus 
Boffin, Esquire, the Golden Dustman, had be- 
come as much at home in his eminently aristo- 
cratic family mansion as he was likely ever to 
be. He could not but feel that, like an em- 
inently aristocratic family cheese, it was much 
too large for his wants, and bred an infinite 
amount of parasites; but he was content to re- 
gard this drawback on his property as a sort 
of perpetual Legacy Duty. He felt the more 


ed herself completely, and Miss Bella was de- 
lighted. 

That young lady was, no doubt, an acquisition 
to the Boffins. She was far too pretty to be un- 
attractive any where, and far too quick of per- 
ception to be below the tone of her new career. 
Whether it improved her heart might be a mat- 
ter of taste that was open to question; but as 
touching another matter of taste, its improve- 
ment of her appearance and manner, there could 
be no question whatever. 

And thus it soon came about that Miss Bella 
began to set Mrs. Boffin right; and even fur- 
ther, that Miss Bella began to feel ill at ease, 
and as it were responsible, when she saw Mrs. 
Boffin going wrong. Not that so sweet a dispo- 
sition and so sound a nature could ever go very 
wrong even among the great visiting authorities 
who agreed that the Boffins were ‘‘ charmingly 
vulgar” (which for certain was not their own 
case in saying so), but that when she made a slip 


on the social ice on which all the children of | 
Podsnappery, with genteel souls to be saved, are | 


required to skate in circles, or to slide in long 


| suggested Bella. 
resigned to it, forasmuch as Mrs. Boffin enjoy- | 


| he objected to meet. 


that young lady felt), and caused her to experi- 
ence great confusion under the glances of the 
more skillful performers engaged in those ice- 
exercises. 

At Miss Bella’s time of life it was not to be 
expected that she should examine herself very 
closely on the congruity or stability of her posi- 
tion in Mr. Boffin’s house. And as she had 
never been sparing of complaints of her old 
home when she had no other to compare it 
with, so there was no novelty of ingratitude or 
disdain in her very much preferring her new 
one. 

** An invaluable man is Rokesmith,” said Mr. 
Boffin, aftor some two or three months. ‘‘ But 
I can’t quite make him out.” 

Neither could Bella, so she found the subject 
rather interesting. 

‘*He takes more care of my affairs, morning, 
noon, and night,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ than fifty 
other men put together either could or would; 
and yet he ad ways of his own that are like ty- 
ing a scaffolding pole right across the road, and 
bringing me up short when I am almost a-walk- 
ing arm in arm with him.” 

‘*May I ask how so, Sir?” inquired Bella. 

‘*Well, my dear,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ he won't 
meet any company here but you. When we 
have visitors, I should wish him to have his reg- 
ular place at the table like ourselves; but no, he 
won't take it.” 

‘**Tf he considers himself above it,” said Miss 
Bella, with an airy toss of her head, ‘‘I should 
leave him alone.” 

“Tt ain't that, my dear,” replied Mr. Boffin, 
thinking it over. ‘‘He don’t consider himself 
above it.” 

‘*Perhaps he considers himself beneath it,” 
“*If so, he ought to know 
best.” 

‘*No, my dear; nor it ain’t that, neither. 
No,” repeated Mr. Boffin, with a shake of his 
head, after again thinking it over: ‘*‘ Rokesmith’s 
a modest man, but he don’t consider himself be- 
neath it.” 

‘*'Then what does he consider it, Sir?” asked 
Bella. 

**Dashed if I know!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘It 
seemed at first as if it was only Lightwood that 
And now it seems to be 
every body, except you.” 


**Oho!” thought Miss Bella. ‘‘In-deed! 





| That's it, is it!” 
| had dined there two or three times, and she had 





| attention. 


For Mr. Mortimer Lightwood 


met him elsewhere, and he had shown her some 

i “Rather cool in a Secretary—and 
Pa’s lodger—to make me the subject of his jeal- 
ousy !” ; 

That Pa’s daughter should be so contemptu- 
ous of Pa’s lodger was odd; but there were odder 
anomalies than that in the mind of the spoilt 
girl: the doubly spoilt girl: spoilt first by pov- 
erty, and then by wealth. Be it this history's 
part, however, to leave them to unravel them- 


rows, she inevitably tripped Miss Bella up (so | selves. 



































**A little too much, I think,” Miss Bella re- 
flected scornfully, “to have Pa’s lodger laying 
claim to me, and keeping eligible people off! A 
little too much, indeed, to have the opportunities 
opened to me by Mr. and Mrs. Boffin appropri- 
ated by a mere Secretary and Pa’s lodger !” 

Yet it was not so very long ago that Bella had | 
been fluttered by the discovery that this same 
Secretary and lodger seemed to like her. Ah! 
but the eminently aristocratic mansion and Mrs. 
Boffin’s dress-maker had not come into play then. 

In spite of his seemingly retiring manners a 
very intrusive person, this Secretary and lodger, 
in Miss Bella’s opinion. Always a light in his 
office-room when we came home from the play 
or Opera, and he always at the carriage-door to 
hand us out. Always a provoking radiance too 
on Mrs. Boffin’s face, and an abominably cheer- 
ful reception of him, as if it were possible seri- 
ously to approve what the man had in his mind! 

“ You never charge me, Miss Wilfer,” said the 
Secretary, encountering her by chance alone in 
the great drawing-room, ‘‘ with commissions for 
home. I shall always be happy to execute any 
commands you may have in that direction.” 

‘* Pray what may you mean, Mr. Rokesmith ?” 


lids. 

‘“‘By home? I mean your father’s house at 
Holloway.” 

She colored under the retort—so skillfully 
thrust, that the words seemed to be merely a 
plain answer, given in plain good faith — and 
said, rather more emphatically and sharply : 

‘* What commissions and commands are you 
speaking of ?” 

**Only such little words of remembrance as I 
assume you send. somehow or other,” replied the 
Secretary with his former air. ‘It would be a 
pleasure to me if you would make me the bearer 
of them. As you know, I come and go between 
the two houses every day.” 

** You needn’t remind me of that, Sir.” 

She was too quick in this petulant sally against 
‘**Pa’s lodger ;” and she felt that she had been 
so when she met his quiet look. 

‘*They don’t send many—what was your ex- 
pression ?—words of remembrance to me,”’ said 
Bella, making haste to take refuge in ill-usage. 

“They frequently ask me about you, and I 
give them such slight intelligence as I can.” 

“T hope it’s truly given,” exclaimed Bella. 

**T hope you can not doubt it, for it would be 
very much against you, if you could.” 

**No, I do not doubt it. I deserve the re- 
proach, which is very just indeed. I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Rokesmith.” 

**T should beg you not to do so, but that it 
shows you to such admirable advantage,” he re- 
plied with earnestness. ‘‘ Forgive me; I could 
not help saying that. To return to what I have 


digressed from, let me add that perhaps they | 


think I report them to you, deliver little mes- 
sages, and the like. But I forbear to trouble 
you, as you never ask me.” 


| honor! 
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**T am going, Sir,” said Bella, looking at him 
as if he had reproved her, ‘‘ to see them to-mor- 
row.” 

‘*Ts that,” he asked, hesitating, ‘‘said to me, 
or to them ?” 

‘To which you please.” 

**To both? Shall I make it a message ?”’ 

**You can if you like, Mr. Rokesmith. Mes- 
sage or no message, I am going to see them t 
morrow.” 

‘*Then I will tell them so.” 

He lingered a moment, as though to give her 
the opportunity of prolonging the conversation 
if she wished. As she remained silent, he left 
her. Two incidents of the little interview were 
felt by Miss Bella herself, when alone again, to 
be very curious. The first was, that he unques- 
tionably left her with a penitent air upon her, 
and a penitent feeling in her heart. The second 
was, that she had not had an intention or a 
thought of going home until she had announced 
it to him as a settled design. 

** What can I mean by it, or what can he mean 
by it?’? was her mental inquiry: ‘*‘ He has no 
right to any power over me, and how do I come 


to mind him when I don’t care for him ?” 
inquired Miss Bella, with languidly drooping eye- | 


Mrs. Boffin, insisting that Bella should make 
to-morrow’s expedition in the chariot, she went 
home in great grandeur. Mrs. Wilfer and Miss 
Lavinia had speculated much on the probabili- 
ties and improbabilities of her coming in this 
gorgeous state, and, on beholding the chariot 
from the window at which they were secreted to 
look out for it, agreed that it must be detained 
at the door as long as possible, for the mortifica 
tion and confusion of the neighbors. Then they 
repaired to the usual family room, to receive 
Miss Bella wit’. a becoming show of indiffer- 
ence. 

The family room looked very small, and very 
mean, and the downward staircase by which it 


| wasattained looked very narrow and very crooked. 
| The little house and all its arrangements were a 


poor contrast to the eminently aristocratic dwell- 
ing. ‘I can hardly believe,” thought Bella, 
‘that I ever did endure life in this place!” 
Gloomy majesty on the part of Mrs. Wilfer, 
and native pertness on the part of Lavvy, did 
not mend the matter. Bella really stood in nat 
ural need of a little help, and she got none. 
“This,” said Mrs. Wilfer, presenting a cheek 


| e . . 
to be kissed, as sympathetic and responsive as 


the back of the bowl of a spoon, ‘‘is quite an 
You will probably find your sister Lav- 
vy grown, Bella.” 

‘* Ma,” Miss Lavinia interposed, ‘‘ there can be 
no objection to your being aggravating, because 
Bella richly deserves it; but I really must request 
that you will not drag in such ridiculous non- 
sense as my having grown when I am past th« 
growing age.” 

‘““T grew, myself,” Mrs. Wilfer sternly pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ after I was married.” 

‘*Very well, Ma,” returned Lavvy, “then I 
think you had much better have left it alone.’ 
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The lofty glare with which the majestic wo- 
man received this answer might have embar- 
rassed a less pert opponent, but it had no effect 
upon Lavinia: who, leaving her parent to the 
enjoyment of any amount of glaring that she 
might deem desirable under the circumstances, 
accosted her sister, undismayed. 

‘*T suppose you won’t consider yourself quite 
disgraced, Bella, if I give you a kiss? Well! 
And how do you do, Bella? And how are your 
Boffins ?” 

**Peace!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilfer. ‘‘ Hold! 
I will not suffer this tone of levity.” 

‘*My goodness me! How are your Spoffins, 
then?” said Lavvy, ‘‘since Ma so very much 
objects to your Boffins.” 

‘‘Impertinent girl! Minx!” said Mrs. Wil- 
fer, with dread severity. 

“JT don’t care whether I am a Minx or a 
Sphinx,” returned Lavinia, coolly, tossing her 
head; “it’s exactly the same thing to me, and 
I'd every bit as soon be one as the other; but I 
know this—I’ll not grow after I am married !” 

**You will not? You will not?” repeated 
Mrs. Wilfer, solemnly. 

‘*No, Ma, I will not. Nothing shall induce 
me.” 

Mrs. Wilfer, having waved her gloves, be- 
came loftily pathetic. ‘But it was to be ex- 


pected ;” thus she spake. ‘‘ A child of mine de- 
serts me for the proud and prosperous, and an- 
other child of mine despises me. It is quite 


fitting.” 

“Ma,” Bella struck in, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Boffin 
are prosperous, no doubt; but vou have no right 
to say they are proud. You must know very 
well that they are not.” 

‘**In short, Ma,” said Lavvy, bouncing over to 
the enemy without a word of notice, ‘‘ you must 
know very well—or if you don’t, more shame for 
you!—that Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are just abso- 
lute perfection.” 

“Truly,” returned Mrs. Wilfer, courteously 
receiving the deserter, ‘‘it would seem that we 
are required to think so. And this, Lavinia, is 
my reason for objecting toa tone of levity. Mrs. 
Boffin (of whose physiognomy I can never speak 
with the composure I would desire to preserve) 
and your mother are not on terms of intimacy. 
It is not for a moment to be supposed that she 
and her husband dare to presume to speak of 
this family as the Wilfers. I can not therefore 
condescend to speak of them as the Boffins. 
No; for such a tone—call it familiarity, levity, 
equality, or what you will—would imply those 
social interchanges which do not exist. Do I 
render myself intelligible ?” 

Without taking the least notice of this inquiry, 
albeit delivered in an imposing and forensic 
manner, Lavinia reminded her sister, ‘‘ After 
all, you know, Bella, you haven’t told us how 
your Whatshisnames are.” 

‘*T don’t want to speak of them here,” replied 
Bella, suppressing indignation, and tapping her 
foot on the floor. ‘‘They are much too kind 


Jand too good to be drawn into these discus- 
| sions.” 

| ‘Why put it so?” demanded Mrs. Wilfer, 
with biting sarcasm. ‘* Why adopt a circuitous 
| form of speech? It is polite and it is obliging; 
| but why do it? Why not openly say that they 
|are much too kiad and too good for us? We 
understand the allusion, Why disguise the 
| phrase ?” 

“Ma,” said Bella, with one beat of her foot, 
| ‘you are enough to drive a saint mad, and so is 
| Lavvy.” 

“ Unfortunate Lavvy!” cried Mrs. Wilfer, in 
a tone of commiseration. ‘‘She always comes 
in for it. My poor child!” But Lavvy, with 
the suddenness of her former desertion, now 
bounced over to the other enemy: very sharply 
remarking, “‘ Don’t patronize me, Ma, because I 
can take care of myself.” 

**T only wonder,” resumed Mrs. Wilfer, di- 
recting her observations to her elder daughter, 
as safer on the whole than her utterly unman- 
ageable younger, ‘‘that you found time and in- 
clination to tear yourself from Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin, and come to see us at all. I only wonder 
that our claims, contending against the superior 
claims of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, had any weight. 
I feel I ought to be thankful for gaining so much, 
| in competition with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin.” (The 
| good lady bitterly emphasized the first letter of 
|the word Boffin, as if it represented her chief 
objection to the owners of that name, and as if 
she could have borne Doffin, Moffin, or Poffin 
much better. ) 

‘* Ma,” said Bella, angrily, ‘‘ you force me to 
say that I am truly sorry I did come home, and 
that I never will come home again, except when 
poor dear Pais here. For, Pa is too magnani- 
mous to feel envy and spite toward my generous 
friends, and Pa is delicate enough and gentle 
enough to remember the sort of little claim they 
thought I had upon them and the unusually try- 
ing position in which, through no act of my own, 
I had been placed. And I always did love poor 
dear Pa better than all the rest of you put to- 
gether, and I always do and I always shall!” 

Here Bella, deriving no comfort from her 
charming bonnet and her elegant dress, burst 
into tears. 

“7 think, R. W.,” cried Mrs. Wilfer, lifting 
up her eyes and apostrophizing the air, ‘that if 
you were present, it would be a trial to your feel- 
ings to hear your wife and the mother of your 
family depreciated in your name. But Fate has 
spared you this, R. W., whatever it may have 
thought proper to inflict upon her!” 

Here Mrs. Wilfer burst into tears. 

‘*f hate the Boffins!” protested Miss Lavinia. 
“TJ don’t care who objects to their being called 
the Boffins. I wir call em the Boffins. The 
Boffins, the Boffins, the Boffins! And I say 
they are mischief-inaking Boffins, and I say the 
Boffins have set Bella against me, and I tell the 
Boffins to their faces:” which was not strictly 
the fact, but the young lady was excited; ‘‘ that 
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they are detestable Boffins, disreputable Boflins, 
o lious Boffins, beastly Boffins. There !” 

Here Miss Lavinia burst into tears. 

The front garden-gate clanked, and the Secre- 
tary was seen coming at a brisk pace up the 
steps. ‘Leave Me to open the door to him,” 
said Mrs. Wilfer, rising with stately resignation 
as she shook her head and dried her eyes; ‘‘ we 
have at present no stipendiary girl to do so. 
We have nothing to conceal. If he sees these 
traces of emotion on our cheeks, let him construe 
them as he may.” 

With those words she stalked out. In a few 
moments she stalked in again, proclaiming in 
her heraldic manner, “‘ Mr. Rokesmith is the 
bearer of a packet for Miss Bella Wilfer.” 

Mr. Rokesmith followed close upon his name, 
and of course saw what was amiss. But he dis- 
creetly affected to see nothing, and addressed 
Miss Bella. 

“Mr. Boffin intended to have placed this in 
the carriage for you this morning. He wished 
you to have it, as a little keepsake he had pre- 
pared—it is only a purse, Miss Wilfer—but as 
he was disappointed in his fancy, I volunteered 
to come after you with it.” 

Bella took it in her hand, and thanked him. 

‘We have been quarreling here a little, Mr. 
Rokesmith, but not more than we used; you 
know our agreeable ways among ourselves. You 
find me just going. Good-by,mamma. Good- 
by, Lavvy!” And with a kiss for each Miss 
Bella turned to the door. The Secretary would 
have attended her, but Mrs. Wilfer advancing 
and saying with dignity, ‘‘Pardon me! Per- 
mit me to assert my natural right to escort my 
child to the equipage which is in waiting for 
her,” he begged pardon and gave place. It was 
a very magnificent spectacle indeed, to see Mrs. 
Wilfer throw open the house-door, and loudly 
demand with extended gloves, ‘‘The male do- 
mestic of Mrs. Boffin!” To whom presenting 
himself, she delivered the brief but majestic 
charge, ‘‘ Miss Wilfer. 
delivered her over, like a female Lieutenant of 
the Tower relinquishing a State Prisoner. The 
effect of this ceremonial was for some quarter 
of an hour afterward perfectly paralyzing on the 
neighbors, and was much enhanced by the wor- 
thy lady airing herself for that term in a kind 
of splendidly serene trance on the top step. 

When Bella was seated in the carriage, she 
opened the little packet in her hand. It con- 
tained a pretty purse, and the purse contained 
a bank-note for fifty pounds. ‘This shall be 
a joyful surprise for poor dear Pa,” said Bella, 
‘*and I'll take it myself into the City !” 

As she was uninformed respecting the exact 
locality of the place of business of Chicksey Ve- 
neering and Stobbles, but knew it to be near 
Mincing Lane, she directed herself to be driven 
to the corner of that darksome spot. Thence 
she dispatched ‘‘ the male domestic of Mrs. Bof- 
fin” in search of the counting-house of Chicksey 
Veneering and Stobbles, with a message import- 
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ing that if R. Wilfer could come out, there was 
a lady waiting who would be glad to speak with 
him. The delivery of these mysterious words 
from the mouth of a footman caused so great 
an excitement in the counting-hoase that a 
youthful scout was instantly appointed to fol- 
low Rumty, observe the lady, and come in with 
his report. Nor was the agitation by any means 
diminished when the scout rushed back with the 
intelligence that the lady was ‘a slap-up gal in 
a bang-up chariot.” 

Rumty himself, with his pen behind his ear 
under his rusty hat, arrived at the carriage-door 
in a breathless condition, and had been fairly 
lugged into the vehicle by his cravat and em- 
braced almost unto choking, before he recog- 
nized his daughter. ‘‘ My dear child!” he then 
panted, incoherently. ‘‘Good gracious me! 
What a lovely woman you are! I thought you 
had been unkind and forgotten your mother and 
sister.” 

‘*T have just been to see them, Pa dear.” 

“Oh! and how—how did you find your mo- 
ther?” asked R. W., dubiously. 

** Very disagreeable, Pa, and so was Lavvy.” 

“They are sometimes a little liable to it,” 
observed the patient cherub; ‘‘ but I hope you 
made allowances, Bella, my dear?” 

“No. I was disagreeable too, Pa; 
all of us disagreeable together. 
to come and dine with me somewhere, Pa.’ 

‘‘Why, my dear, I have already partaken of 
a—if one might mention such an article in this 
superb chariot—cf a—Saveloy,” replied R. Wil- 
fer, modestly dropping his voice on the word, as 
he eyed the canary-colored fittings. 

“Oh! That’s nothing, Pa.” 

‘** Truly, it ain’t as much as one could some- 


we were 


Sut I want you 


| times wish it to be, my dear,” he admitted, 


drawing his hand across his mouth. ‘Still, 
when circumstances over which you have no 
control interpose obstacles between yourself and 
Small Germans, you can’t do better than bring 


Coming out!” and so} a contented mind to bear on”’—again dropping 


| his voice in deference to the chariot—‘‘ Save- 
loys!” 

‘‘You poor good Pa! Pa do, I beg and pray, 
get leave for the rest of the day, and come and 
pass it with me!” 

‘* Well, my dear, I'll cut back and ask for 


” 


| leave. 
| « But before you cut back,” said Bella, who 
| had already taken him by the chin, pulled his 
hat off, and begun to stick up his hair in her old 
way, “‘do say that you are sure I am giddy and 
inconsiderate, but have never really slighted you, 
| Pa.” 

‘*My dear, I say it with all my heart. And 
| might I likewise observe,” her father delicately 
| hinted, with a glance out at,window, “that per- 
| haps it might be calculated to attract attention, 
| having one’s hair publicly done by a lovely wo- 

man in an elegant turn-out in Fenchurch Street?” 

Bella laughed and put on his hat again. But 

when his boyish figure bobbed away, its shabbi- 
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ness and cheerful patience smote the tears out | you in harness, when you would much rather 
of her eves. ‘‘I hate that Secretary for think-| have sat down and read your newspaper ; 
ing it of me,” she said to herself, ‘and yet it | didn’t I?” 


seems half true!” | **Sometimes, sometimes. But Lor, what a 
Back came her father, more like a boy than | child you were! What a companion you were !” 

ever, in his release from school. “All right,| ‘Companion? ‘That’s just what I want to be 

my dear. Leave given at once. Really very | to-day, Pa.” 

handsomely done!” ‘**You are safe to succeed, my love. Your 


‘Now where can we find some quiet place, | brothers and sisters have all in their turns been 
Pa, in which I can wait for you while you go | companions to me, to a certain extent, but only 
on an errand for me, 1f I send the carriage away?” | to a certain extent. Your mother has, through- 

It demanded cogitation. ‘You see, my dear,” | out life, been a companion that any man might 
he explained, ‘“‘you really have become such a | —might look up to—and—and commit the say- 
very lovely woman, that it ought to be a very | ings of, to memory—and—form himself upon— 
quiet place.” At length he suggested, ‘‘ Near | if he—” 
the garden up by the Trinity House on Tower ‘**Tf he liked the model ?” suggested Bella. 
Hill.” So they were driven there, and Bella} ‘‘ We-ell, ye-es,” he returned, thinking about 
dismissed the chariot; sending a penciled note | it, not quite satisfied with the phrase: “ or per- 
by it to Mrs. Boffin, that she was with her fa- | haps I might say, if it was in him. Supposing, 


ther. for instance, that a man wanted to be always 
** Now, Pa, attend to what I am going to say, | marching, he would find your mother an ines- 

. . , - . “¢ 
and promise and vow to be obedient,” |timable companion. But if he had any taste 


‘*T promise and vow, my dear.” for walking, or should wish at any time to break 
**You ask no questions. You take this purse; | into a trot, he might sometimes find it a little 
you go to the nearest place where they keep ev- | difficult to keep step with your mother. Or 
ery thing of the very very best, ready made ; you | take it this way, Bella,” he added, after a mo- 
buy and put on the most beautiful suit of clothes, | ment’s reflection: ‘‘ Supposing that a man had 
the most beautiful hat, and the most beautiful pair | to go through life, we won’t say with a compan- 
of bright boots (patent leather, Pa, mind!) that | ion, but we'll say toa tune. Very good. Sup- 
are to be got for money; and you come back to | posing that the tune allotted to him was the 
me.” |Dead March in Saul. Well. It would be a 
“But, my dear Bella—” |very suitable tune for particular occasions— 
‘Take care, Pa!” pointing her forefinger at | none better—but it would be difficult to keep 
him, merrily. ‘* You have promised and vowed, | time with in the ordinary run of domesti:: trans- 
It’s perjury, you know.” actions. For instance, if he took his supper 
There was water in the foolish little fellow’s | after a hard day to the Dead March in Saul, 
eyes, but she kissed them dry (though her own | his food might be likely to sit heavy on him. 
were wet), and he bobbed away again. After Or, if he was at any time inclined to relicve his 
half an hour he came back, so brilliantly trans- | mind by singing a comic song or dancing a horn- 
formed, that Bella was obliged to walk round | pipe, and was obliged to do it to the Dead March 
him in eestatic admiration twenty times, before in Saul, he might find himself put out in the ex- 
she could draw her arm through his, and de- | ecution of his lively intentions.” 

lightedly squeeze it. “ Poor Pa!” thought Bella, as she hung upon 
‘Now, Pa,” said Bella, hugging him close, | his arm. 

‘*take this lovely woman out to dinner.” ‘*Now, what I will say for you, my dear,” the 
‘* Where shall we go, my dear?” cherub pursued mildly and without a notion of 
‘Greenwich !” said Bella, valiantly. ‘‘ And | complaining, “is, that you are so adaptable. 

be sure you treat this lovely woman with every | So adaptable.” 

thing of the best.” | Indeed I am afraid I have shown a wretched 
While they were going along to take boat, | temper, Pa. I am afraid I have been very com- 

**Don’t you wish, my dear,” said R. W., tim- | plaining, and very capricious. I seldom or never 

idly, ‘‘ that your mother was here ?” thought of it before. But when I sat in the car- 
‘No, I don’t, Pa, for Llike to have you all to | riage just now and saw you coming along the 

myself to-day. I was always your little favorite , pavement, I reproached myself.” 

at home, and you were always mine. Wehave! ‘Not at all, my dear. Don’t speak of such 

run away together often, before now; haven’t a thing.” 

we, Pa?” | A happy and a chatty man was Pa in his new 
**Ah, to be sure we have! Many a Sunday clothes that day. Take it for all in all, it was 

when your mother was—was a little liable to it,” | perhaps the bappiest day he had ever known in 

repeating his former delicate expression after | his life; not even excepting that on which his 
pausing to cough. heroic partner had approached the nuptial altar 
‘*Yes, and I am afraid I was seldom or never | to the tune of the Dead March in Saul. 

as good as I ought to have been, Pa. I made| The little expedition down the river was de- 

you carry me, over and over again, when you lightful, and the little room overlooking the 

should have made me walk; and I often drove | river into which they were shown for dinner 


was delightful. Every thing was delightful. 
he park was delightful, the punch was delight- 
ful, the dishes of fish were delightful, the wine 
was delightful. Bella was more delightful than 
any other item in the festival; drawing Pa out 
in the gayest manner; making a point of al- 
ways mentioning herself as the lovely woman ; 
stimulating Pa to order things, by declaring 
that the lovely woman insisted 6n being treated 
with them; and in short causing Pa to be quite 
enraptured with the consideration that he was 
the Pa of such a charming daughter. 

And then, as they sat looking at the ships 
and steamboats making their way to the sea 
with the tide that was running down, the lovely 
woman imagined all sorts of voyages for herself 


and Pa. Now, Pa, in the character of owner | 


of a lumbering square-sailed collier, was tacking 
away to Newcastle, to fetch black diamonds to 
make his fortune with; now, Pa was going to 
China in that handsome three-masted ship, to 
bring home opium, with which he would forever 
cut out Chicksey Veneering and Stobbles, and 
to bring home silks and shawls without end for 
the decoration of his charming daughter. Now, 
John Harmon's disastrous fate was all a dream, 
and he had come home and found the lovely wo- 
man just the article for him, and the lovely wo- 
man had found him just the article for her, and 
they were going away on a trip, in their gallant 
bark, to look after their vines, with streamers 
flying at all points, a band playing on deck, and 
Pa established in the great cabin. Now, John 
Harmon was consigned to his grave again, and 
a merchant of immense wealth (name unknown) 
had courted and married the lovely woman, and 
he was so enormously rich that every thing you 
saw upon the river sailing or steaming belonged 
to him, and he kept a perfect fleet of yachts for 
pleasure, and that little impudent yacht which 
you saw over there, with the great white sail, 
was called The Bella, in honor of his wife, and 
she held her state aboard when it pleased her, 
like a modern Cleopatra. Anon, there would 
embark in that troop-ship when she got to 
Gravesend, a mighty general, of large property 
(name also unknown), who wouldn't hear of 
going to victory without his wife, and whose 
wife was the lovely woman, and she was des- 
tined to become the idol of all the red coats and 
blue jackets alow and aloft. And then again: 
you saw that ship being towed out by a steam- 
tug? Well! where did you suppose she was 
going to? Shewas going among the coral reefs 
and cocoa-nuts and all that sort of thing, and 
she was chartered for a fortunate individual of 
the name of Pa (himself on board, and much 
respected by all hands), and she was going, for 
his sole profit and advantage, to fetch a cargo 
of sweet-smelling woods, the most beautiful that 
ever were seen, and the most profitable that 
never were heard of, and her cargo would be a 
great fortune, as indeed it ought to be: the love- 
ly woman who had purchased her and fitted her 
expressly for this voyage being married to an 
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Indian Prince, who was a Somethixg-or-Other, 
and who wore Cashmere shawls all over him- 
self, and diamonds and emeralds blazing in his 
turban, and was beautifully coffee-colored and 
excessively devoted, though a littie too jealous. 
Thus Bella ran on merrily, in a manner perfect- 
ly enchanting to Pa, who was as willing to put 
his head into the Sultan’s tub of water as the 
beggar-boys below the window were to put thei 
heads in the mud. 

“I suppose, my dear,” said Pa after dinner, 
“we may come to the conclusion at home that 
we have lost you for good ?” 

Bella shook her head. Didn’t know. Couldn't 
say. All she was able to report was, that she 
was most handsomely supplied with every thing 
she could possibly want, and that whenever she 
hinted at leaving Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, they 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

“ And now, Pa,” pursued Bella, ‘‘ I'll make 
a confession to you. I am the most mercenary 
little wretch that ever lived in the world.” 

“‘T should hardly have thought it of you, my 
dear,” returned her father, first glancing at him- 
self, and then at the dessert. 

“ T understand what you mean, Pa, but it’s not 
that. It’s not that I care for money to keep as 
money, but I do care so much for what it will 
buy !” 

‘* Really I think most of us do,” returned R.W 

‘*But not to the dreadful extent that I do, 
Pa. O-o!” cried Bella, screwing the exclama- 
tion out of herself with a twist of her dimpled 
chin. ‘*I am so mercenary!” 

With a wistful glance R. W. said, in default 
of having any thing better to say: ‘* About when 
did you begin to feel it coming on, my dear ?” 

‘*That’s it, Pa. That’s the terrible part of it. 
When I was at home, and only knew what it was 
to be poor, I grumbled but didn’t so much mind. 
When I was at home expecting to be rich, I 
thought vaguely of all the great things I would 
do. But when I had been disappointed of my 
splendid fortune, and came to see it from day to 
day in other hands, and to have before my eyes 
what it could really do, then I became the mer- 
cenary little wretch I am.’ 

‘*Tt’s your fancy, my dear.” 

“‘T can assure you it’s nothing of the sort, 
Pa!” said Bella, nodding at him, with her very 
pretty eyebrows raised as high as they would go, 
and looking comically frightened. ‘It’s a fact 
I am always avariciously scheming.” 

“Lor! But how?” 

“T'll tell you, Pa. I don’t mind telling » 
because we have always been favorites of each 
other’s, and because you are not like a Pa, but 
more like a sort of a younger brother with a dear 
venerable chubbiness on him. And besides,” 
added Bella, laughing as she pointed a rallying 
finger at his face, ‘* because I have got you in 
my power. This is a secret expedition. If ever 
you tell of me, I'll tell of you. I'll tell Ma that 
you dined at Greenwich.” 

‘** Well; seriously, my dear,” observed R. W., 
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with some trepidation of manner, “it might be | you, Pa, and you may make certain that, what- 
as well not to mention it.” | ever mercenary things go on, I shall always tell 

“ Aha!’ laughed Bella. ‘‘I knew you} you all about them in strict confidence.” 
wouldn’t like it, Sir! So you keep my confi- | Fain to be satisfied with this concession from 
dence, and I'll keep yours. But betray the love- | the lovely woman, R. W. rang the bell, and paid 
ly woman, end you shall find her a serpent. | the bill. ‘‘ Now, all the rest of this, Pa,” said 
Now, you may give.me a kiss, Pa, and I should | Bella, rolling up the purse when they were alone 
like to give your hair a turn, becanse it has been | | again, hammering it small with her little fist on 
dreadfully neglected in my absence.” | the table, and cramming it into one of the pock- 

R. W. submitted his head to the operator, and | ets of his new waistcoat, “is,/for you, to buy 
the operator went on talking; at the same time | | presents with for them at home, and to pay bills 
putting separate locks of his hair through a cu- | with, and to divide as you like, and spend ex- 
rious process of being smartly rolled over her two actly as you think proper. Last of all take no- 
revolving forefingers, which were then suddenly | tice, Pa, that it’s not the fruit of any avaricious 
pulled out of it in opposite lateral directions, | scheme. Perhaps if it was, your little merce- 
On each of these occasions the patient winced | nary wretch of a daughter wouldn’t make so free 
and winked. | with it!” 

‘*T have made up my mind that I must have} After which, she tugged at his coat with both 
money, Pa. I feel that I can’t beg it, borrow | hands, and pulled him all askew in buttoning 
it, or steal it; and so I have resolved that I | that garment over the precious waistcoat pocket, 
must marry it.” | and then tied her dimples into her bonnet-strings 

R. W. cast up his eyes toward her, as well as | in a very knowing way, and took him back to 
he could under the operating circumstances, and |London. Arrived at Mr. Boffin's door, she set 
said in a tone of remonstrance, ‘“ My de-ar | him with his back against it, tenderly took him 
Bella!” | by the ears as convenient handles for her pur- 

‘* Have resolved, I say, Pa, that to get money | pose, and kissed him until he knocked muffled 
I must marry money. In consequence of which, | double knocks at the door with the back of his 
I am always looking out for money to captivate.” | head. That done, she once more reminded him 

**My de-a-r Bella!” | of their compact and gayly parted from him. 

**Yes, Pa, that is the state of the case. If | Not so gayly, however, but that tears filled 
ever there was a mercenary plotter whose | her eyes as he went away down the dark street. 
thoughts and designs were always in her mean | Not so gayly, but that she several times said, 
occupation, I am the amiable creature. But I | “ Ah, poor little Pa! Ah, poor dear struggling 
don’t care. I hate and detest being poor, and I | shabby little Pa!” before she took heart to knock 
won’t be poor if I can marry money. Now you atthedoor. Not so gayly, but that the brilliant 
are deliciously fluffy, Pa, and in a state to aston- | furniture seemed to stare her out of countenance 
i the waiter and pay the bill.” | as if it insisted on being compared with the din- 

“ But, my dear Bella, this is quite alarming at | gy furniture at home. Not so gayly, but that 
your age.” - | she fell into very low spirits sitting late in her 

“*T told you so, Pa, ‘but you wouldn’t believe | own room, and very heartily wept, as she wish- 
it,” returned Bella, with a pleasant childish | ed, now that the deceased old John Harmon had 


gravity. ‘Isn't it shocking ?” | never made a will about her, now that the de- 
‘*It would be quite so, if you fully knew what | ceased young John Harmon had lived to marry 
you said, my dear, or meant it.” |her. “Contradictory things to wish,” said Bella, 


‘Well, Pa, I can only tell you that I mean | ‘‘ but my life and fortunes are so contradictory 
nothing else. Talk to me of love!” said Bella, | altogether, that what can I expect myself to be!” 
contemptuously : though her face and figure cer- 


tainly rendered the subject no incongruous one. nein, SONA 
‘*Talk to me of fiery dragons! But talk to me 
of poverty and wealth, and there indeed we CHAPTER IX. 


touch upon realities.” 
‘*My De-ar, this is becoming Awful—” her pts A 
father was emphatically beginning: when she} Tue Secretary, working in the Dismal Swamp 


IN WHICH THE ORPHAN MAKES HIS WILL. 


stopped him. betimes next morning, was informed that a youth 
*<Pa, tell me. Did you marry money ?” waited in the hall who gave the name of Sloppy. 
**You know I didn’t, my dear.” The footman who communicated this intelli- 


Bella hummed the Dead March in Saul, and | gence made a decent pause before uttering the 
said, after all it signified very little! But see-| name, to express that it was forced on his re- 
ing him look grave and downcast, she took him | luctance by the youth in question, and that if 
round the neck and kissed him back to cheer- | the youth had had the good sense and good taste 
fulness again. to inherit some other name it would have spared 

“I didn’t mean that last touch, Pa; it was | the feelings of him the bearer. 
only said in joke. Now mind! You are not to ‘Mrs. Boffin will be very well pleased,” said 
tell of me, and I'll not tell of you. And more | the Secretary in a perfectly composed way. 
than that; I promise to have no secrets from | ‘‘ Show him in.” 
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Mr. Sloppy being introduced, remained close 
to the door: revealing in various parts of his 
form many surprising, confounding, and incom- 
prehensible buttons. 

‘Tam glad to see you,” said John Rokesmith, 
in a cheerful tone of welcome. ‘‘I have been 
expecting you.” 

Sloppy explained that he had meant to come 
before, but that the Orphan (of whom he made 
mention as Our Johnny) had been ailing, and 
he had waited to report him well. 

‘Then he is well now?” said the Secretary. 

“No he ain’t,” said Sloppy. 

Mr. Sloppy having shaken his head to a con- 
siderable extent, proceeded to remark that he 


thought Johnny ‘‘ must have took ’em from the | 


? 


Minders.” Being asked what he meant, he an- 
swered, them that come out upon him and par- 
tickler his chest. Being requested to explain 
himself, he stated that there was some of ’em 
wot you couldn’t kiver with a sixpence. Press- 
ed to fall back upon a nominative case, he opined 
that they wos about as red as ever red could be. 
‘**But as long as they strikes out’ards, Sir,” con- 
tinued Sloppy, ‘‘they ain’t so much. It’s their 
striking in’ards that’s to be kep off.” 

John Rokesmith hoped the child had had med- 
ical attendance? Oh yes, said Sloppy, he had 
been took to the doctor’s shop once. And what 
did the doctor call it? Rokesmith asked him. 
after some perplexed reflection, Sloppy answer- 
ed, brightening, ‘‘ He called it something as wos 
wery long for spots.’ Rokesmith suggested mea- 
sles. ‘ No,” said Sloppy, with confidence, ‘‘ ever 
so much longer than them, Sir!” (Mr. Sloppy 
was elevated by this fact, and seemed to consider 
that it reflected credit on the poor little patient.) 

**Mrs. Boffin will be sorry to hear this,” said 

tokesmith. 

‘*Mrs. Higden said so, Sir, when she kep it 


from her, hoping as Our Johnny would work | 


round.” 

‘* But I hope he will!” said Rokesmith, with 
a quick turn upon the messenger. 

**T hope so,” answered Sloppy. ‘It all de- 
pends on their striking in’ards.”” He then went 
on to say that whether Johnny had “‘ took ’em” 
from the Minders, or whether the Minders had 
‘* took em” from Johnny, the Minders had been 
sent home and had ‘‘ got em.” Furthermore, 
that Mrs. Higden’s days and nights being devot- 
ed to Our Johnny, who was never out of her lap, 
the whole of the mangling arrangements had 
devolved upon himself, and he had had “ ray- 
ther a tight time.” ‘The ungainly piece of hon- 
esty beamed and blushed as he said it, quite en- 
raptured with the remembrance of having been 
serviceable. 

“Last night,” said Sloppy, ‘‘ when I was 
a-turning at the wheel pretty late, the mangle 
seemed to go like Our Johnny's breathing. It 
begun beautiful, then as it went out it shook a 
little and got unsteady, then as it took the turn 
to come home it had a rattle-like and lumbered 
a bit, then it come smooth, and so it went on till 


| I scarce know'’d which was mangle and which 

was Our Johnny. Nor Our Johnny, he scarce 

know'd either, for sometimes when the mangle 
| lumbers he says, ‘Me choking, Granny!’ and 
| Mrs. Higden holds him up in her lap and says 
| to me, ‘ Bide a bit, Sloppy,’ and we all stops to- 
| gether. And when our Johnny gets his breath- 
ing again, I turns again, and we all goes on to- 
| gether.” 

Sloppy had gradually expanded with his de- 
scription into a stare and a vacant grin. He 
now contracted, being silent, into a half-re- 
pressed gush of tears, and, under pretense of 
| being heated, drew the under part of his sleeve 
| across his eyes with a singularly awkward, la- 
borious, and roundabout smear. 

‘¢ This is unfortunate,” said Rokesmith. 
must go and break it to Mrs. Boffin. 
here, Sloppy.” 

Sloppy staid there, staring at the pattern of 
the paper on the wall, until the Secretary and 
Mrs. Boftin came back together. And with Mrs. 
| Boffin was a young lady (Miss Bella Wilfer by 
| name) who was better worth staring at, it oc- 
| curred to Sloppy, than the best of wall-paper- 

ing. 
** Ah, my poor dear pretty little John Har- 
mon!” exclaimed Mrs. Boffin. 
| ‘Yes, mum,” said the sympathetic Sloppy. 
‘You don’t think he is in a very, very bad 
| way, do you?” asked the pleasant creature with 
| her wholesome cordiality. 
| Put upon his good faith, and finding it in col- 
| lision with his inclinations, Sloppy threw back 
his head and uttered a mellifluous howl, round- 
| ed off with a sniff. 
| ‘So bad as that!” cried Mrs. Boffin. ‘‘ And 
Betty Higden not to tell me of it sooner!” 

“T think she might have been mistrustful, 
mum,” answered Sloppy, hesitating. 

“Of what, for Heaven’s sake ?” 


“] 


Stay you 





| “I think she might have been mistrustful, 
|mum,” returned Sloppy, with submission, “ of 
A 


|standing in Our Johnny’s light. There’s 
| . . 

much trouble in illness, and so much expense, 
and she’s seen such a lot of its being objected 


to.” 


80 


‘¢ But she never can have thought,” said Mrs. 
Boffin, ‘‘ that I would grudge the dear child any 
thing ?” 

‘No, mum, but she might have thought (as 
a habit-like) of its standing in Johnny’s light, 
and might have tried to bring him through it 
unbeknownst.” f 

Sloppy knew his ground well. To conceal 
herself in sickness, like a lower animal ; to creep 
out of sight and coil herself away and die, had 
become this woman’s instinct. To catch up in 
her arms the sick child who was dear to her, and 
hide it as if it were a criminal, and keep off all 
ministration but such as her own ignorant ten- 
derness and patience could supply, had become 
this woman’s idea of maternal love, fidelity, and 
duty. The shameful accounts we read, every 
week in the Christian year, my lords and gen- 
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tlemen and honorable boards, the infamous rec- | Johnny could bear the lady with complete in- 
ords of small official inhumanity, do not pass by | difference, but not the horse. Opening his heay y 
the people as they pass by us. And hence these | eyes, he slowly broke into a smile on beholding g 
irrational, blind, and obstinate prejudices, so | that splendid ‘phenomenon, and wanted to take 
astonishing to our magnificence, and having no| it in his arms. As it was much too big, it was 
more reason in them—God save the Queen and | put upon a chair where he could hold it by the 

Con-found their politics—no, than smoke has in | mane and contemplate it. Which he soon for- 
coming from fire! got to do. 

‘It’s not a right place for the poor child to | But, Johnny murmuring something with his 
stay in,” said Mrs. Boffin. ‘‘Tell us, dear Mr. | eyes closed, and Mrs. Boffin not knowing what, 
Rokesmith, what to do for the best.” old Betty bent her ear to listen and took pains 

He had already thought what to do, and the| to understand. Being asked by her to repeat 
consultation was very short. He could pave the | what he had said, he did so two or three times, 
way, he said, in half an hour, and then they | and then it came out that he must have seen 
would go down to Brentford. “ Pray take me,” | more than they supposed when he-looked up to 
said Bella. Therefore a carriage was ordered, | see the horse, for the murmur was, ‘‘ Who is 
of capacity to take them all, and in the mean| the boofer lady?’ Now, the boofer, or beauti- 
time Sloppy was regaled, feasting alone in the | ful, lady was Bella; and whereas this notice 
Secretary’s room, with a complete realization of | from the poor baby would have touched her of 
that fairy vision— meat, beer, vegetables, and | itself, it was rendered more pathetic by the late 
pudding. In consequence of which his buttons| melting of her heart to her poor little father, 
became more importunate of public notice than| and their joke about the lovely woman. So, 
before, with the exception of two or three about | Bella's behavior was very tender and very natu- 
the region of the waistband, which modestly | ral when she kneeled on the brick floor to clasp 
withdrew into a creasy retirement. the child, and when the child, with a child’s ad- 

Punctual to the time appeared the carriage | miration of what is young and pretty, fondled 
and the Secretary. He sat on the box, and Mr. | the boofer lady. 

Sloppy graced the rumble. So, to the Three| ‘Now, my good dear Betty,” said Mrs. Bof- 
Magpies as before: where Mrs. Boffin and Miss | fin, hoping that she saw her opportunity, and 
Bella were handed out, and whence they all went | laying her hand persuasively on her arm; “ we 
on foot to Mrs. Betty Higden’s. have come to remove Johnny from this cottage 

But, on the way down, they had stopped at a| to where he can be taken better care of.” 
toy-shop, and had bought that noble charger, a| Instantly, and before another word could be 
description of whose points and trappings had on | spoken, the old woman started up with blazing 
the last occasion conciliated the then worldly-| eyes, and rushed at the door with the sick 
minded orphan, and also a Noah’s ark, and also | child. 

a yellow bird with an artificial voice in him, and ‘* Stand away from me every one of ye!” she 
also a military doll so well dressed that if he had | cried out wildly. ‘‘I see what ye mean now. 
only been of life-size his brother-officers in the | Let me go my way, all of ye. I'd sooner kill 
Guards might never have found him out. Bear-| the Pretty, and kill myself!” 

ing these gifts, they raised the latch of Betty ‘Stay, stay !”’ said Rokesmith, soothing her. 
Higden’s door, and saw her sitting in the dim- | ‘‘ You don’t understand.” 

mest and furthest corner with poor Johnny in| ‘‘I understand too well. I know too much 
her lap. about it, Sir. I’ve run from it too many a year. 

‘‘And how’s my boy, Betty?” asked Mrs.| No! Never for me, nor for the child, while 
Boffin, sitting down beside her. there’s water enough in England to cover us!” 

‘*He’s bad! he’s bad!” said Betty. ‘‘I be-| The terror, the shame, the passion of horror 
gin to be afeerd he'll not be yours any more than | and repugnance, firing the worn face and per- 
mine. All others belonging to him have gone | fectly maddening it, would have been a quite 
to the Power and the Glory, and I have a mind} terrible sight, if embodied in one old fellow- 
that they're drawing him to them—leading him | creature alone. Yet it ‘‘crops up”—as our slang 
away.” goes—my lords and gentlemen and honorable 

**No, no, no,” said Mrs. Boffin. boards, in other fellow-creatures, rather fre- 

“‘T don’t know why else he clenches his little | quently ! 
hand as if it had hold of a finger that I can’t} ‘‘It’s been chasing me all my life, but it shall 
see. Look at it,” said Betty, opening the wrap- | never take me nor mine alive!” cried old Betty. 
pers in which the flushed child lay, and showing | ‘‘I’ve done with ye. I'd have fastened door and 
his small right hand lying closed upon his breast. | window and starved out, afore I’d ever have let 
‘*Tv’s always so. It don’t mind me.” | ye in, if I had known what ye came for!” 

**Ts he asleep ?” But, catching sight of Mrs. Boffin’s whole- 

‘*No, I think not. You're not asleep, my | some face, she relented, and crouching down 
Johnny ?” | by the door and bending over her burden to hush 

‘*No,” said Johnny, with a quiet air of pity | it, said humbly: ‘‘ Maybe my fears has put me 
for himself, and without opening his eyes. | wrong. If they eave so, tell me, and the good 


‘* Here’s the lady, Johnny. And the horse.” | Lord forgive me! I'm quick to take this fright, 
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I know, and my head is summ’at light with 
wearying and watching.” 

“There, there, there!” returned Mrs. Bof- 
fin. “Come, come! Say no more of it, Bet- 
ty. It was a mistake, a mistake. Any one of 
us might have made it in your place, and felt 
just as you do.” 

' “The Lord bless ye! 
stretching out her hand. 

‘* Now, see, Betty,” pursued the sweet com- 
passionate soul, holding the hand kindly, ‘‘ what 
I really did mean, and what I should have be- 
gun by saying out, if I had only been a little 
wiser and handier. We want to move Johnny 
to a place where there are none but children; a 
place set up on purpose for sick children; where 
the good doctors and nurses pass their lives with 
children, talk to none but children, touch none 
but children, comfort and cure none but chil- 
dren.” 

‘* Ts there really such a place ?” asked the old 
woman, with a gaze of wonder. 

‘Yes, Betty, on my word, and you shall see 
it. If my home was a better place for the dear 
boy I'd take him to it; but indeed indeed it’s 
not.” 

‘You shall take him,” returned Betty, fer- 
vently kissing the comforting hand, ‘‘ where you 
will, my deary. I am not so hard but that I 
believe your face and voice, and I will, as long 
as I can see and hear.” 

This victory gained, Rokesmith made haste 
to profit by it, for he saw how woefully time had 
been lost. He dispatched Sloppy to bring the 
carriage to the door; caused the child to be 
carefully wrapped up; bade old Betty get her 
bonnet on; collected the toys, enabling the lit- 
tle fellow to comprehend that his treasures were 
to be transported with him; and had all things 
prepared so easily that they were ready for the 
carriage as soon as it appeared, and in a minute 
afterward were on their way. Sloppy they left 
behind, relieving his overcharged breast with a 
paroxysm of mangling. 

At the Children’s Hospital the gallant steed, 
the Noah’s ark, the yellow bird, and the officer 
in the Guards, were made as welcome as their 
child-owner. Bat the doctor said aside to Roke- 
smith. 


oo” 


late! 


” 


said the old woman, 





ny had become one of a little family, all in little 
quiet beds (except two playing dominoes in little 
arm-chairs at a little table on the hearth): and 
on all the little beds were little platforms where- 
on were to be seen dolls’ houses, woolly dogs 
with mechanical barks in them not very dis- 
similar from the artificial voice pervading the 
bowels of the yellow bird, tin armies, Moorish 
tumblers, wooden tea-things, and the riches of 
the earth. 

As Johnny murmured something in his placid 
admiration, the ministering women at his bed’s 
head asked him what he said. It seemed that 
he wanted to know whether all these were broth- 
ers and sisters of his? So they told him yes. 
It seemed then that he wanted to know whether 
God had brought them all together there? So 
they told him yes again. They made out then 
that he wanted to know whether they would all 
get out of pain? So they answered yes to that 
question likewise, and made him understand 
that the reply included himself. 

Johnny's powers of sustaining conversation 
were as yet sowery imperfectly developed, even 
in a state of health, that in sickness tl ey were 
little more than monosyllabic. But he had to 
be washed and tended, and remedies were ap- 
plied, and though those offices were far, far more 
skillfully and lightly done than ever any thing 
had been done for him in his little life, so rough 
and short, they would have hurt and tired him 
but for an amazing circumstance which laid hold 
of his attention. 
pearance on his own little platform in pairs, of 


This was no less than the ap- 


All Creation, on its way into his own particular 
ark: the elephant leading, and the fly, with a 
diffident sense of its size, politely bringing up the 
rear. <A very little brother lying in the next 
bed with a broken leg, was so enchanted by this 
spectacle that his delight exalted its enthralling 
interest; and so came rest and sleep. 

‘*T see yon are not afraid to leave the dear 
child here, Betty,” whispered Mrs. Boffin. 

‘*No, ma’am. Most willingly, most thank- 


fully, with all my heart and soul.” 


‘* This should have been days ago. Too | 


However, they were all carried up into a fresh | 


airy room, and there Johnny came to himself, 
out of a sleep or a swoon or whatever it was, 
to find himself lying in a little quiet bed, with a 
little platform over his breast, on which were 
already arranged, to give him heart and urge 
him to cheer up, the Noah’s ark, the noble steed, 
and the yellow bird; with the officer in the 
Guards doing duty over the whole, quite as much 
to the satisfaction of his country as if he had 
been upon Parade. And at the bed’s head was 
a colored picture beautiful to see, representing 
as it were another Johnny seated on the knee 
of some Angel surely who loved little children. 
And, marvelous fact, to lie and stare at: John- 


So they kissed him, and left him there, and 
old Betty was to come back early in the morning, 
and nobody but Rokesmith knew for certain how 
that the doctor had said “ This should have been 
days ago. Too late!” 

But, Rokesmith knowing it, and knowing that 


his bearing it in mind would be acceptable there- 


after to that good woman who had been the only 
light in the childhood of desolate John Harmon 
dead and gone, resolved that late at night he 
would go back to the bedside of John Harmon's 
namesake, and see how it fared with him. 

The family whom God had brought together 
were not all asleep, but were all quiet. From 


bed to bed a light womanly tread and q pleas- 
ant fresh face passed in the silence of the night. 
A little head would lift itself up into the soft- 
ened light here and there, to be kissed as the face 
went by—for these little patients are very loving 
—and would then submit itself to be composed 
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to rest again. The mite with the broken leg| there was joy in the Bower. Mr. Wegg argued, 
was restless, and moaned; but after a while | if an orphan were wanted, was he not an orphan 
turned his face toward Johnny’s bed, to fortify | himself, and could a better be desired ? 


himself with a view of the ark, and fell asleep. 
Over most of the beds the toys were yet grouped 
as the children had left them when they last laid 
themselves down, and, in their innocent gro- 
tesqueness and incongruity, they might have 
stood for the children’s dreams. 

The doctor came in too, to see how it fared 
with Johnny. And he and Rokesmith stood to- 
gether, looking down with compassion on him. 

“What is it, Johnny?” Rokesmith was the 
questioner, and put an arm round the poor baby 
as he made a struggle. 

‘Him !” said the little fellow. ‘*Those!” 

The doctor was quick to understand children, 
and, taking the horse, the ark, the yellow bird, 
and the man in the Guards, from Johnny’s bed, 
softly placed them on that of his next neighbor, 
the mite with the broken leg. 

With a weary and yet a pleased smile, and 
with an action as if he stretched his little finger 
out to rest, the child heaved his body on the sus- 
taining arm, and seeking Rokesmith’s face with 
his lips, said : 

‘* A kiss for the boofer lady.” 

Having now bequeathed all he had to dispose 
of, and arranged his affairs in this world, John- 
ny, thus speaking, left it. 


a 


CHAPTER X. 
A SUCCESSOR. 


Some of the Reverend Frank Milvey’s breth- 
ren had found themselves exceedingly uncom- 
fortable in their minds, because they were re- 
quired to bury the dead too hopefully. But, the 
Reverend Frank, inclining to the belief that they 
were required to do one or two other things (say 
out of nine-and-thirty) calculated to trouble their 
consciences rather more if they would think as 
much about them, held his peace. 

Indeed, the Reverend Frank Milvey was a for- 
bearing man, who noticed many sad warps and 
blights in the vineyard wherein he worked, and 
did not profess that they made him savagely 
wise. He only learned that the more he him- 
self knew, in his little limited human way, the 
better he could distantly imagine what Omnis- 
cience might know. 

Wherefore, if the Reverend Frank had had to 
read the words that troubled some of his breth- 
ren, and profitably touched innumerable hearts, 
in a worse case than Johnny’s, he would have 
done so out of the pity and humility of his soul. 
Reading them over Johnny, he thought of his 
own six children, but not of his poverty, and 
read them with dimmed eyes. And very seri- 
ously did he and his bright little wife, who had 
been listening, look down into the small grave 
and walk home arm-in-arm. 

There was grief in the aristocratic house, and 





| Mrs. Boffin, ‘‘ but tell me. 


And 
why go beating about Brentford bushes, seeking 
orphans forsooth who had established no claims 
upon you and made no sacrifices for you, when 
here was an orphan ready to your hand who had 
given up in your cause Miss Elizabeth, Master 
George, Aunt Jane, and Uncle Parker? 

Mr. Wegg chuckled, consequently, when he 
heard the tidings. Nay, it was afterward affirm- 
ed by a witness who shall at present be nameless, 
that in the seclusion of the Bower he poked out 
his wooden leg, in the stage-ballet manner, and 
executed a taunting or triumphant pirouette on 
the genuine leg remaining to him. 

John Rokesmith’s manner toward Mrs. Boffin 
at this time was more the manner of a young 
man toward a mother than that of a Secretary 
toward his employer’s wife. It had always been 
marked by a subdued affectionate deference that 
seemed to have sprung up on the very day of his 
engagement ; whatever was odd in her dress or 
her ways had seemed to have no oddity for him; 
he had sometimes borne a quietly-amused face in 
her company, but still it had seemed as if the 
pleasure her genial temper and radiant nature 
yielded him could have been quite as naturally 
expressed in atear asina smile. The complete- 
ness of his sympathy with her fancy for having 
a little John Harmon to protect and rear, he had 
shown in every act and word, and now that the 
kind fancy was disappointed, he treated it with 
a manly tenderness and respect for which she 
could hardly thank him enough. 

“ But I do thank you, Mr. Rokesmith,”’ said 
Mrs. Boffin, ‘‘and I thank you most kindly. You 
love children.” 

“*T hope every body does.” 

‘They ought,” said Mrs. Boffin; ‘‘ but we don’t 
all of us do what we ought; do us?” 

John Rokesmith replied, ‘‘Some among us 
supply the shortcomings of the rest. You have 
loved children well, Mr. Boffin has told me.” 

**Not a bit better than he has, but that’s his 
way; he puts all the good uponme. You speak 
rather sadly, Mr. Rokesmith.” 

“Do 1?” 

“Tt sounds to me so. Were you one of many 
children ?” 

He shook his head. 

* An only child ?” 

‘*No, there was another. Dead long ago.” 

‘¢ Father or mother alive ?” 

** Dead.” 

** And the rest of your relations ?” 

‘*Dead—if I ever had any living. 
heard of any.” 

At this point of the dialogue Bella came in 
with a light step. She paused at the door a mo- 
ment, hesitating whether to remain or retire; 
perplexed by finding that she was not ob- 
served, 

**Now, don’t mind an old lady’s talk,” said 
Are you quite sure, 


I never 





OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 





Mr. Rokesmith, that you have never had a dis- 
appointment in love ?” 
: Quite sure. Why do you ask me?” 
“Why, for this reason. Sometimes you have 
a kind of kept-down manner with you, which is 
not like your age. You can’t be thirty ?” 
‘*T am not yet thirty.” 


Deeming it high time to make her presence | 


known, Bella coughed here to attract attention, 

begged pardon, and said she would go, fearing 

that she interrupted some matter of business. 
‘*No, don’t go,” rejoined Mrs. Boffin, ‘‘ be- 


cause we are coming to business, instead of hav- | 


ing begun it, and you belong to it as much now, 
my dear Bella, as I do. But I want my Noddy 
to consult with us. Would somebody be so good 
as find my Noddy for me?” 

Rokesmith departed on that errand, and pres- 
ently returned accompanied by Mr. Boflin at his 
jog-trot. Bella felt a little vague trepidation as 
to the subject-matter of this same consultation, 
until Mrs. Boffin announced it. 

‘* Now, you come and sit by me, my dear,” 


said that worthy soul, taking her comfortable | 


place on a large ottoman in the centre of the 
rodm, and drawing her arm through Bella’s; 
**and Noddy, you sit here, and Mr. Rokesmith 
you sit there. Now, you see, what I want to 
talk about, is this. Mr. and Mrs. Milvey have 
sent me the kindest note possible (which Mr. 
tokesmith just now read to me out lond, for I 
ain’t good at handwritings), offering to find me 
another little child to name and educate and 
bring up. Well. This has set me thinking.” 

(‘* And she is a steam-ingein at it,” murmured 
Mr. Boffin, in an admiring parenthesis, ** when 
she once begins. It mayn’t be so easy to start 
her ; but once started, she’s a ingein.’’) 

‘¢__This has set me thinking, I say,” repeated 
Mrs. Boffin, cordially beaming under the influ- 
ence of her husband’s compliment, ‘‘ and I have 
thought two things. First of all, that I have 
grown timid of reviving John Harmon’s name. 
It’s an unfortunate name, and I fancy I should 
reproach myself if I gave it to another dear 
child, and it proved again unlucky.” 

‘¢ Now, whether,” said Mr. Boffin, gravely pro- 
pounding a case for his Secretary's opinion , 
“whether one might call that a superstition ?” 

“Tt is a matter of feeling with Mrs. Boffin,” 
said Rokesmith, gently. ‘*‘The name has always 
been unfortunate. It has now this new unfor- 
tunate association connected with it. The name 
has died out. Why revive it? Might I ask Miss 
Wilfer what she thinks ?” 

“Tt has not been a fortunate name for me,” 
said Bella, coloring—‘“‘ or at least it was not, 
until it led to my being here—but that is not the 
point in my thoughts. As we had given the 
name to the poor child, and as the poor child 
took so lovingly to me, I think F should feel 
jealous of calling another child by it. I think I 
should feel as if the name had become endeared 
to me, and I had no right to use it so.” 

“ And that’s your opinion?” remarked Mr. 


| Boffin, observant of the Secretary’s face and 
again addressing him. 

**T say again, it is a matter of feeling,” re- 
turned the Secretary. ‘‘I think Miss Wilfer’s 
feeling very womanly and pretty.” 

“*Now, give us your opinion, Noddy,” sai 
Mrs. Boffin. 

* My opinion, old lady,” returned the Golden 
Dustman, ‘is your opinion.” 

* Then,” said Mrs. Boffin, “we agree not to 
| revive John Harmon’s name, but to let it rest in 
the grave. It is, as Mr. Rokesmith says, a mat- 
ter of feeling, but Lor how many matters ar 
| matters of feeling! Well; and so I come to the 
second thing I have thought of. You must 

know, Bella, my dear, and Mr. Rokesmith, that 

| when I first named to my husband my thoughts 
of adopting a little orphan boy in remembrance 
of John Harmon, I further named to my hus- 
band that it was comforting to think that how 
the poor boy would be benefited by John’s own 
money, and protected from John’s own forlorn- 
ness.” 

** Hear, hear!” cried Mr. Boffin. 
| Ancoar !” 

** No, not Ancoar, Noddy, my dear,” returned 
Mrs. Boffin, ‘‘ because I am going to say some- 
thing else. I meant that, I am sure, as much 
as I still mean it. But this little death has made 
me ask myself the question, seriously, whether I 
wasn’t too bent upon pleasing myself. 


**So she did. 


Else why 


did I seek out so much for a pretty child, and a 


child quite to my liking? Wanting to do good, 
why not do it for its own sake, and put my 
tastes and likings by ?” 

‘*Perhaps,” said Bella; and perhaps she said 

it with some little sensitiveness arising out of 
| those old curious relations of hers toward the 
murdered man ; ‘‘ perhaps, in reviving the name, 
you would not have liked to give it to a less in- 
| teresting child than the original. 
you very much.” 

‘‘Well, my dear,” returned Mrs. Boffin, giv- 
ing her a squeeze, ‘‘ it’s kind of you to find that 

| reason out, and I hope it may have been so, and 

indeed to a certain extent I believe it was so, 
but I am afraid not to the whole extent. How- 
ever, that don’t come in question now, because 
we have done with the name.” 

‘Laid it up as a remembrance,” suggested 
Bella, musingly. 

‘* Much better said, my dear; laid it up as a 
remembrance. Well then: I hawe been think- 
ing if I take any orphan to provide for, let it not 
be a pet and a plaything for me, but a creature 
to be helped for its own sake.” 

‘* Not pretty then?” said Bella. 

“No,” returned Mrs. Boffin, stoutly. 

‘** Nor prepossessing then ?” said Bella. 

“No,” returned Mrs. Boffin. ‘* Not necessa- 

That’s as it may happen. A well-dis 
posed boy comes in my way who may be even a 
little wanting in such advantages for getting on 
in life, but is honest and industrious and requires 
a helping hand and deserves it. If I am very 


He interested 


rily so. 
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much in earnest and quite determined to,be un- 
selfish, let me take care of him.” 

Here the footman whose feelings had been 
hurt on the former occasion appeared, and cross- 
ing to Rokesmith apologetically announced ‘the 
objectionable Sloppy. 

The four members of Council looked at one 
another, and paused, ‘Shall he be brought 
here, ma’am ?” asked Rokesmith. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Boffin. Whereupon the foot- 
man disappeared, reappeared presenting Sloppy, 
and retired much disgusted. 

The consideration of Mrs. Boffin had clothed 
Mr. Sloppy in a suit of black, on which the tailor 
had received personal directions from Rokesmith 
to expend the utmost cunning of his art, with a 
view to the concealment of the cohering and sus- 
taining buttons. But, so much more powerful 
were the frailties of Sloppy’s form than the 
strongest resources of tailoring science, that he 
now stood before the Council a perfect Argus in 
the way of buttons: shining and winking and 
gleaming and twinkling out of a hundred of 
those eyes of bright metal, at the dazzled spec- 
tators. The artistic taste of some unknown hat- 
ter had furnished him with a hat-band of whole- 
sale capacity, which was fluted behind, from the 
crown of his hat to the brim, and terminated 
in a black bunch, from which the imagination 
shrunk discomfited and the reason revolted. 
Some special powers with which his legs were 
endowed had already hitched up his glossy trow- 
sers at the ankles and bagged them at the knees; 
while similar gifts in his arms had raised his 
coat-sleeves from his wrists and accumulated 
them at his elbows. Thus set forth, with the 
additional embellishments of a very little tail to 
his coat, and a yawning gulf at his waistband, 
Sloppy stood confessed. 

‘** And how is Betty, my good fellow?” Mrs. 
Boffin asked him. 

**Thankee, mum,” said Sloppy, ‘‘she do pret- 
ty nicely, and sending her dooty and many thanks 
for the tea and all faviors, and wishing to know 
the family’s healths.” 

‘*Have you just come, Sloppy ?” 

‘*Yes, mum.” 

‘*'Then you have not had your dinner yet ?” 

‘No, mum. But I mean to it. For I ain't 
forgotten your handsome orders that I was never 
to go away without having had a good ’un off of 
meat and beer and pudding—no: there was four 
of ‘em, for I reckoned ’em up when I had ’em; 
meat one, beer two, vegetables three, and which 
was four ?—Why, pudding, he was four!” Here 
Sloppy threw his head back, opened his mouth 
wide, and laughed rapturously. 


‘*How are the two poor little Minders?” 
| asked Mrs. Boffin. 

“ Striking right out, mum, and coming round 
beautiful.” 

Mrs. Boffin looked on the other three members 
of Council, and then said, beckoning with her 
finger: 

** Sloppy.’ 
| ‘Yes, mum.” 
| 





’ 


“Come forward, Sloppy. 
dine here every day ?” 

“Off of all four on ‘em, mum? Oh, mum!” 

Sloppy’s feelings obliged him to squeeze his hat, 
| and contract one leg at the knee. 

**Yes. And should you like to be always 

taken care of here, if you were industrious and 
deserving ?” 

| ‘Oh, mum !—But there’s Mrs. Higden,” said 
Sloppy, checking himself in his raptures, draw- 
ing back, and shaking his head with very serious 
meaning. ‘*There’s Mrs. Higden. Mrs. Hig- 
den goes before all. None can ever be better 
friends to me than Mrs. Higden’s been. And 
she must be turned for, must Mrs. Higden. 
Where would Mrs. Higden be if she warn’t 
turned for!” Atthe mere thought of Mrs. Hig- 
den in this inconceivable affliction, Mr. Sloppy’s 
countenance became pale, and manifested the 
| most distressful emotions. 

“You are as right as right can be, Sloppy,” 
said Mrs. Boffin, ‘‘ and far be it from me to tell 
you otherwise. It shall be seen to. If Betty 
Higden can be turned for all the same, you shall 
come here and be taken care of for life, and be 
|made able to keep her in other ways than the 
turning.” 

‘*Even as to that, mum,” answered the ec- 
static Sloppy, ‘‘ the turning might be done in the 
night, don’t you see? I could be here in the 
day, and turn in the night. I don’t want no 
sleep, J don’t. Or even if I any ways should 
want a wink or two,” added Sloppy, after a mo- 
ment’s apologetic reflection, ‘‘I could take ‘em 
turning. I’ve took ’em turning many a time, 
and enjoyed ’em wonderful !” 

On the grateful impulse of the moment Mr. 
Sloppy kissed Mrs. Boffin’s hand, and then de- 
taching himself from that good creature that he 
| might have room enough for his feelings, threw 
| back his head, opened his mouth wide, and ut- 

tered a dismal howl. It was creditable to his 
tenderness of heart, but suggested that he might 
on occasion give some offense to the neighbors: 
the rather, as the footman looked in, and begged 
pardon, finding he was not wanted, but excused 
himself, on the ground “that he thought it was 
Cats.” 


Should you like to 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 26th of November. 
The Presidential election, held on the 8th, re- 
sulted in the complete triumph of the “ Union’’ or 
Adiuinistration party over the ‘‘ Democratic” or Op- 
position. General M‘Clellan receives the electoral 
vote of Delaware (3), Kentucky (11), and New Jer- 
sey (7), 21 in all. 


remaining 22 States, 213 in all. Mr. Lincoln has 


the vote of all the States which he received in 1860, | 


with the exception of the half vote of New Jersey, 


in the Opposition party. Besides these he received 


the 7 electoral votes of Maryland, which in 1860 | 


were cast for Mr. Breckinridge, the 11 votes of Mis- 
souri cast for Douglas, and the 11 votes of the new 
States of Kansas, West Virginia, and Nevada. 
the States which voted at this election there was in 
1860 a popular majority of about 100,000 against Mr. 
Lincoln; the popular majority in his favor now is 
about 300,000. 

An act was passed March 25 to enable the people 
of Nevada to form a Constitution and State govern- 


ment, and providing for the admission of the State 


into the Union. The conditions having been com- 
plied with, the President, on the 31st of October, 
issued a proclamation declaring the State of Nevada 
to be ‘‘admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States.” 
States is now 25. 
Territory March 2, 1861, its name, in Spanish, sig- 
nilies ‘* Snowy.” 


fornia and west of Utah, embracing all the region 


between the 115th parallel of longitude (west of | 
Greenwich, the 38th west of Washinton) and the | 
eastern boundary of California, and between the 
37th parallel of north latitude, and the 42d, which 


separates it from California. It contains about 
83,500 square miles, being nearly equal to New 
York and Ohio. Its white population in 1863 was 
estimated at 40,000, but is now much greater, A 
considerable portion of the State is unsuited to agri- 
cultural purposes, but in mineral wealth it is proba- 
bly the richest region in the world. The capital 
is Carson city, which, in 1863, had a population of 
2500, The Constitution prohibits slavery or invol- 


untary servitude except as a punishment for crime, | 


and establishes the supreme authority of the United 
States in every respect not incompatible with the 
rights secured to the State by its Constitution. 

The constitutional election in Maryland, held on 


the 13th of October, resulted in the adoption of the | 


new Constitution, prohibiting slavery, and declar- 
ing all slaves in the State to be free. 


stitution; but including the soldiers’ vote there was 
an aggregate majority of 475 in its favor. The en- 
tire vote cast was about 60,000, being not quite two- 
thirds given at the Presidential election of 1860. 
The military movements which have taken place 
during the month have not, in the East, been of a 
decisive nature. General Grant again moved Oc- 
tober 27 against the Confederate right and left flank. 
An interval of just one month had occurred since his 
capture of Fort Harrison, and the extension of his 
right to the Darbytown Road. The armies of the 
James and the Potomac moved simultaneously. 
The Tenth Corps took up a position on the Darby- 
town Road, skirmishing all day with a portion of 


Mr. Lincoln receives that of the | 


In | 


The number of loyal | 
The State was organized into a | 


It lies immediately east of Cali- | 


On the home | 
vote there was a majority of 1095 against the Con- | 


| the enemy which was in its immediate front and 


under cover of the woods. The Eighteenth ( orps, 
with Kautz’s Division of cavalry, advanced north- 
ward across the Charles City Road to find, and, if 
possible, to turn Lee’s left flank. At 4 P.M. this 
column reached the Williamsburg Road in the 
neighborhood of the ‘‘Seven Pines” battle-field. 
Two brigades were ordered to assault a position 
which appeared to be imperfectly defended; in ear- 
rying out the order they were exposed to an un- 


| usually severe cross-fire and retired, having lost 
which was cast for him in consequence of a division 


very heavily in prisoners. At the same time Hol- 
man’s colored brigade, four miles farther in the ad- 
vance, captured a redoubt mounting two guns. 
The entire command then withdrew to its intrench- 
ments. The main attack took place on the right 
and was directed against the Southside Railroad. 
The Second, Fifth, and Ninth Corps were engaged. 
The Second Corps, with Gregg’s cavalry, started 
at 2p.m. on the 26th, leaving only Miles’s Divi- 
sion in camp, and moved southwestwardly toward 
Hatcher’s Run, followed by the Fifth and Ninth. 
The next morning Gregg, keeping away to the 
left, encountered Hampton's cavalry pickets at the 
bridge over the Run, and, skirmishing all the while, 
moved up into close connection with the Second 
Corps, which had reached the Boydton plank-road. 
This connection was established a little after noon. 
The Second Corps had encamped the previous night 
just west of the Weldon Railroad, and had started 
for the Boydton Road, Egan inthe advance. The Run 
was crossed early in the morning, and Egan crossed 
directly westward to the Boydton Road. Mott 
soon after came up, having previously advanced up 
to the Run by the Duncan Road, and captured the 
rebel works at Armstrong’s Mill. It was now past 
noon, and Grant and Meade were now on the ground. 
Here the enemy were strongly posted where the 
Boydton Road crossed the Run, at the bridge before 
mentioned. The line ran thus: Gregg on the ex- 
treme left, Mott just left of the road, and Egan on 
the right; the line facing northward toward the 
Hatcher’s Run Bridge. The enemy had a battery 
bearing from the road in the rear. Egan's advanced 
brigade crossed the Run, and the line was disposed 
for a general advance against the enemy’s works. 
The Fifth Corps was now expected on the right. It 
had marched down the Duncan Road to Armstrong's 
Mill, having during the forenoon, with the Ninth on 
its right, confronted the enemy’s works on the Run 
from the northeast. They had not been able to 
carry these works; and mistaking its route, the 
Fifth also failed to connect with the right of the 
Second Corps. The enemy, taking advantage of 
this, attacked Mott’s division about 4 P.m., while 
preparations were being made for an advance of the 
Second Corps. Mott was driven and Egan ex- 
posed. The latter, however, equal to the emerg- 
ency, changed front and repulsed the enemy, who 
retreated, leaving nearly a thousand prisoners in our 
hands. Our loss in this day’s fighting on the right 
had been about 1500; on the left, though we took a 
large number of prisoners, we suffered more severe- 
ly than the enemy in killed and wounded. Meade’s 
army then withdrew to its former position. 

The opposing armies in the Shenandoah have 
had no serious engagement since October 19, when 
was fought the battle of Cedar Creek. After that 
battle Early fell back toward Newmarket, throwing 
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out streng bodies of cavalry northward toward Front | 
Royal on the right and Mount Jackson on the left. 
Sheridan broke camp at Cedar Creek November 9, | 
and fell back to Newtown, and on the 10th to 
Kear.stown, four miles south of Winchester, the 
enemy's cavalry under Lomax pressing close upon 
his rear. Lomax attacked on the 12th and was re- 
pulsed; Powell's cavalry division pursued him be- 
yond Front Royal, capturing two guns and 150 men. 
On the 21st a cavalry reconnoissance was undertaken 
by Custer, Powell, and Devin, the latter moving | 
toward Front Royal and up the Luray Valley, while 
the two former advanced beyond Mount Jackson, 
encountering Early’s main column at Rood’s Hill, 
on the north fork of the Shenandoah. A sharp 
skirmish ensued, in which the Federal loss was 
about 60. 

In the mean time General Breckinridge, relieving 
Echols in southwestern Virginia, had organized a 
strong force, and was able to make an extensive raid 
in that portion of the State. October 2 he encount- 
ered General Burbridge, who was advancing on the 
rebel works at Saltville, Virginia. The battle was 
fought on the banks of the Holston River, and lasted 
from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m. The enemy was intrenched, 
yet was driven some distance, but he was reinforced 
toward evening, and Burbridge, having a scanty sup- 
ply of food and ammunition, withdrew at night. We 
next find Breckinridge in East Tennessee, where, 
about the middle of November, he joined Vaughan, 
who, a few days before, had been defeated by Gen- 
eral Gillem at Morristown and driven 76 miles to 
Bristol. After this pursuit Gillem began to fall 
back on Bull’s Gap, closely pressed in rear and flank 
by Breckinridge’s and Vaughan’s commands. The 
retreat was continued to Morristown, where, on the 
night of the 13th, his position was turned by the 
enemy, who attacked him at midnight on both flanks, 
at the same time piercing his centre. The enemy 
had a body of cavalry under Duke, which increased 
the panic among Gillem’s men, who were surround- 
ed and lost all their artillery. The routed army, 
under cover of darkness, succeeded in escaping to 
Strawberry Plains, where the passage across the 
Holston was sttongly defended, and a check was 
given to the pursuit of the enemy. Gillem’s loss 
was estimated at 400. 

General Price has been driven out of Missouri. 
He avoided Jefferson City early in October, and 
moved westward to the Kansas border. Pleasan- 
ton, with 8000 cavalry, immediately started from 
Sedalia in pursuit, while the Kansas troops, under 
General Blunt, attacked from the North. Price 
then turned southward toward Fort Scott, making 
a stand at every stream, but in each instance being 
defeated with considerable loss in men and guns. 
By the 8th of November he had been driven south 
of the Arkansas River, and beyond the Federal 
posts at Fayetteville, Fort Gibson, and Fort Smith. 

When Sherman took Atlanta, September 3, he 
had finished one campaign. He then proposed to 
rest his army and gather supplies, preparatory to | 
extending his lines of occupation farther southward | 
and eastward. But Hood forced him to postpone | 
this advance by contesting with him the possession 
of the Chattanooga Railroad. Thus began a new 
campaign, planned by General Hood, which proved 
to be of short duration. Forrest crossed the Ten- 
nessee, took Athens, and attacked the railroads run- | 
ning from Nashville to Decatur and Chattanoo- 
ga; Hood crossed the Chattahoochee and advanced 
against the railroad south of Chattanooga. Gen-| 
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eral Thomas, with the Army of the Ohio, was dis. 
patched to reinforce Rousseau and to confront For- 
rest, who was compelled to recross the Tennessee, 
Thus the branch of the railroad north of Chattanoo- 
ga was secure against attack. In the mean time 
General Corse repulsed Hood at Allatoona, October 
5, and saved the southern section of the road. Re- 
saca was attacked on the 13th, and successfully de- 
fende’ by the Federal garrison under Colonel We- 


| ver; Hood succeeded, however, in temporarily in- 


juring the railroad between that post and Dalton. 
Shezman, leaving only Slocum’s Corps at Atlanta, 
kept close in Hood's rear, and at length forced him 
westward into Northern Alabama. In the mean 
time the railroad was repaired before the end of Oc- 
tober, and the supplies for which Sherman waited 
were soon shipped to Atlanta, Time had also been 
given to organize a force under General Thomas 
adequate, independently of Sherman’s main column, 
for the defense of Western Tennessee. Hood had 
failed to accomplish the purpose of his campaign; 
but he still remained in Northern Alabama, on 
and near the line of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 
General Beauregard assumed command of the Mil- 
itary Division of the West October 17. 

General Sherman then began to leave Hood's rear 
and to move toward Atlanta, to pursue his original 
plan, which was now in a peculiar manner favored 
by the enemy's absence from his front. He issued 
his orders for the advance from Kingston November 
9. The army was to march in two columns: the 
Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps forming one col- 
umn, under General Howard; and the Fourteenth 
and ‘I'wentieth another, under General Slocum. A 
column of 9000 cavalry accompanied the expedition. 
The march to be resumed every morning at seven 
o'clock, and fifteen miles to be made each day. No 
command ever to be without ten days’ rations and 
three uays’ forage, and, so far as possible, the army 
to live off the country. No private property to be 
destroyed, except where the march is resisted. The 
advance was commenced on the 11th, toward Au- 
gusta, Georgia. While Slocum was preparing to 
evacuate Atlanta he was attacked by Iverson's cav- 
alry, which was severely punished. Sherman de- 
stroyed the Chattanooga Kailroad in his rear, and 
burned every thing which would be valuable to the 
enemy at Rome and Atlanta. 

General Forrest, driven west of the Tennessee 
River, determined to occupy Johnsonville. A dis- 
patch from Beauregard to Richmond, November 8, 
claims that on the 5th Forrest had destroyed four 
gun-boats, each mounting eight guns, at Johnson- 
ville, besides fourteen steamers and twenty barges, 
with from 75,000 to 100,000 tons of quarter-masters’ 
stores. The Federal garrison at that point being 
reinforced by 5000 men, Forrest withdrew. 

On the night of October 27 Lieutenant Cushing, 
with a company of thirteen men, ascended the Ro- 
anoke River to Plymouth, and succeeded in destroy- 
ing the ram Albemarle, the most formidable vessel 
which the enemy had in North Carolina waters, by 
means of a torpedo. His own launch was disabled 
at the same time, and the entire company, except 
himself and one other, were captured by the enemy 
on shore. Three days after this event four vessels 
of Admiral Porter’s fleet went up Middle River, 
which connects with Roanoke River above Ply- 
mouth. When within range of the town they 
opened fire upon it, and the next morning, October 
$1, the regular attack was made, the fleet passing 
into and down the Roanoke in front of Plymouth. 





After a short engagement the enemy abandoned the 
town. Washington also was abandoned Novem- 
ber 9. 

The Confederate privateer Florida, Captain Mor- 
ris, was captured October 7 by the U. 8. Steamer | 
Wachusett, Captain Collins, at Bahia, in the Bay of 
St. Salvador, on the Brazilian coast. Captain Mor- | 
ris and a good portion of the crew were on shore at | 
the time of the capture. The vessel was taken in 
Brazilian waters ; but Captain Collins thought the | 
act justified by the indulgence of the authorities at 
Bahia in allowing harborage to the Florida, which | 
had in a number of instances burned American ves- | 
sels within the limits of Brazilian jurisdiction. 

The Confederate Congress reassembled at Rich- | 
mond on the 7th of November. In the Senate 13 
members were present, including three from Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. Mr. Stephens, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, was absent, and the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Hunter. The House consists of 106 members, of 
whom 62 were present, including 15 from Missouri 
and Kentucky. Excluding these States, which are 
in no practical respect members of the Confederacy, 
hardly half of the members were present.—The Mes- | 
sage of President Davis opened with a congratula- 
tory review of the campaign of 1864. At the be- 


ginning of the year, he said, Texas was partially in 


the possession of the enemy; now no Federal sol- | 
} 


diers were in the State except as prisoners. In 
Northwestern Louisiana a large Federal army and 
fleet had been defeated, and had only escaped with 
a loss of one-third of its numbers, and a large part 
of its munitions and vessels. Arkansas had been | 
nearly recovered; and the Confederate forces had | 
penetrated into Missouri. On the east of the Mis- 
sissippi, insspite of some reverses, the Confederates 
had been on the whole successful; Northern and 
Western Mississippi, Northern Alabama, and West- 
ern Tennessee were in their possession. On the 
sea-coast the successes of the Federals had been con- 
fined to the capture of the outer defenses of Mobile | 
Bay. ‘Their armies had been defeated in different 
parts of Virginia; and after a series of defeats 
around Richmond, they were still engaged in the 
effort, commenced four months before, to capture 
Petersburg. The army of Sherman, though it had 
captured Atlanta, had gained no real advantage be- | 
yond the possession of a few fortified points which | 
can be held only by large garrisons, and are men- 
aced with recapture. The Confederacy, Mr. Davis 
said, has no vital points. If Richmond and Wil- 
mington and Charleston and Savannah and Mobile 
were all captured, the Confederacy would remain as 
defiant as ever, and no peace would be made which 
did not recognize its independence.—In respect to 
the relations between the Confederacy and foreign 
nations there had been no change. European Pow- 
ers had failed to do what might have been expected 
from them; and until they, by recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the South, declared that it was impos- 
sible for the Union te reduce the Confederacy, it 
could not be expected that the Union would do so.— 
Mr. Davis recommends the repeal of all laws grant- 
ing exemption from military service. He says that 
‘“‘no position or pursuit should relieve any one who 
is able to do active duty from the enrollment in the 
army,” unless he can be more useful in another 
sphere, and this can not be the case with entire 
classes. The military authorities should have the 
power to exempt individuals only whose services 
may be more valuable in than out of the army.—In 
regard to the great question of the employment of 
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slaves in the army, Mr. Davis recommends that 
slaves to the number of 40,000 should be ‘‘ acquired” 


| by the General Government, who should be em- 


ployed not merely as ordinary laborers, cooks, and 
teamsters, but as engineer and pioneer laborers. He 
recommends that these slaves should be liberated on 
their discharge after faiihful service, rather than 
that they should be manumitted at once or retained 
in servitude. He is opposed, under present cireum- 
stances, to arming the slaves; but he adds, “ The 
subject is to be viewed solely in the light of policy 
and our social economy. Should the alternative 
ever be presented of subjugation or of the empley- 


| ment of the slave as a soldier, there seems to be no 
' 


reason to doubt what then should be our decision.” 

The Report of Mr. Trenholm, the Confederate 
Secretary of the Treasury, presents the following 
essential points: Six dollars in specie is worth one 
hundred dollars in 6 per cent. bonds, or one hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars in currency. The total 


| domestic debt of the Confederacy on the Ist of Oc- 


tober was $1,147,976,000, besides bounty bonds due 
to soldiers, the amount of which is not given. 
Moreover, there is the foreign debt, put down at 
£2,200,000; this, when reduced to ‘ currency,” 
amounts to about $250,000,000; so that the entire 
public debt is really more than $1,500,000,000. 
During the last six months the debt had increased 
at the rate of more than half a million of dollars a 
day. The Secretary presents an elaborate scheme 
for giving value to the currency. The essential 
features are: No more notes to be issued ; one-fifth 
of the taxes to be pledged for the reduction of the 
outstanding notes until the amount of ‘ currency” 
is reduced to $150,000,000. The specific taxes 
which the Secretary recommends should be ap- 
propriated to the redemption of currency are the 
‘*tithes” levied upen cotton, wheat, and corn. Es- 
timating cotton at 50 cents a pound, wheat at $4 


}and corn at $2 a bushel, these tithes will produce 


$90,000,000 a year. This amount applied annually 


| would redeem the outstanding notes in four or five 
| years. 


“Tf Congress does not,” says Mr. Tren- 
holm, ‘‘interpose to restore the currency by means 
of voluntary action, it will assuredly rectify itself 
by some violent and disastrous revulsion.” —The ex- 
penditures for the year beginning January 1, 1865, 
are estimated, ‘“‘ with an improved currency,” at 
774,000,000. To meet this the Secretary proposes 
taxation, including tax in kind of $360,000,000; 
duties and miscellaneous receipts are estimated at 
$5,000,000; the remaining $409,000,000 to be de- 
rived from the sale of bonds and from certificates 
of indebtedness. 

The Report of Mr. Seddon, the Confederate Sec 
retary of War, details the military events of the 
year. It is absolutely necessary, he says, that the 
Confederacy should put its entire fighting popula- 
tion into the field; he therefore urges that all men 
between the ages of 18 and 45 capable of bearing 
arms ‘should, without distinction of occupation or 
profession, be subjected to service, and called to the 
field,” and that consequently ‘‘all exemptions, ex- 
cept of officers absolutely essential to the conduct 
of the Confederate and State governments, be abol- 
ished.” The slaves and the free population over 
or under military age, and those unfit by physical 
disability for actual service, he thinks will be able 
to furnish supplies for the armies and the people.— 
| He discusses at length the question of arming the 
slaves, with its necessary adjunct, their emancipa- 


| tion. Any legislation for this purpose, he says, 
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must have the concurrence of the eupenete States. 
If this should become necessary he is in favor of it; 
but he adds, “It will not do, in my opinion, to risk 
our liberties and safety on the negro while the 
white man may be called to the sacred duty of de- 
fense. For the present it seems best to leave the 
subordinate labors of society to the negro, and to 
impose its highest, as now existing, on the supe- 
rior class.” 

The steamer Roanoke, plying between New York 
and Havana, was seized on the 29th of September, 
when just out of Havana, by a party of Confeder- 
ates, who had come on board as passengers. The 
vessel was taken off Bermuda, where her passengers 
were put on shore, and the steamer burned. The 
captors were commanded by Lieutenant Braine, who 
not long since seized in a similar manner the Ches- 
apeake when just out of New York. The Confed- 
erates were arrested by the British authorities at 
Bermuda, but were set at liberty after a short de- 
tention.—The C..afederate raiders who made the 
attack upon St. Albans have been ‘demanded by the 
Governor of Vermont on charge of murder and rob- 
bery. Their leader, Lieutenant Young, produced 
a commission and orders from the Confederate Gov- 
ernment authorizing and directing him to under- 
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Memoirs of Lieutenant- General Scott, LL.D. 
Written by Himself. The career of Winfield Scott 
has been an honorable and singularly fortunate one. 
The two great disappointments of his political life— 
his supersedure for the Presidential nomination by 


Taylor in 1848, and his defeat for the Presidency by 


Pierce in 1852—were blessings in disguise. For 
the ten years during which his public life lasted 
after the latter of these, no other man stood so high 
in the regard and esteem of his country. From first 
to last his record was pure. For half a century he 
has lived in the public eye, and no man dared charge 
him with a corrupt, and few with an injudicious act. 
He was born in 1786, near Petersburg, in Virginia. 
Left his own master at nineteen, with a moderate 
competency, he began the study of law; but the 
prospect of a war with England in 1808 induced him 
to change his profession for that of arms, and at the 
age of twenty-two he received a commissicn as Cap- 
tain of Artillery. War having been declared in 1812, 
he was promoted toa Lieutenant-Colonelcy, and sent 
to the Northern frontier. It was chiefly owing to him 
that the campaigns here were not a series of disas- 
ters. Desperately wounded at the Battle of Lun- 
dy’s Lane—in all except the numbers engaged one 
of the great battles of history—he was borne half 
dead on a litter for more than seventy miles by the 
gentlemen of the country, who relieved each other 
at the edge of every town. Three months before 
he had reached the age of twenty-eight he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General ; and four months later 
he was promoted to Major-General, a rank which 
he has held for forty-one years. In 1849 he was 
named Lieutenant-General, a grade which had been 
vacant since the death of Washington. In 1861, 
broken with age and infirmity, he was compelled 
to retire from active service. But his mental vigor 
was unimpaired, and he has worthily devoted his 
well-won repose to writing the memoirs of his long 
and honorable life. History would be better and 


take _ an entenpeion. The decision of the ques- 

tion of extradition has been postponed in order to 
enable the prisoners to procure testimony from Rich- 
mond. 

An arrangement has been effected, after m: any 
delays, between the Union and Confederate author- 
ities, involving the exchange of many thousands 
of prisoners. The arrangement has primary refer- 
ence to the sick and disabled, all of whom are ex- 
changeable man for man, each officer to be reck- 
oned at a certain number of privates, according to 
a schedule agreed upon. It is supposed that from 
8000 to 10,000 on each side will be accordingly ex- 
changed. The Confederate prisoners are sent on 
board Union vessels to the entrance of the port of 
Savannah, where the Union prisoners are to be deliy- 
ered.—By another special arrangement, entered into 
between Generals Lee and Grant, each belligerent is 
allowed to send necessary supplies and comforts to 
its prisoners in the hands of the other. Blankets and 
clothing being articles of immediate necessity for 
the Confederate prisoners, and these not being pro- 
curable at the South, and not from Europe in time 
to be of use, the Government is allowed to send 
cotton to the North to be sold, and the proceeds ap- 
| plied to the purchase of these articles. 





Patires, 


more truly written if other men who have acted a 
great part in public affairs would narrate their ac- 
tions as fairly and succinctly as General Scott has 
done. (Published by Sheldon and Company.) 
Margaret Denzil’s History ; annotated by her Ius- 
band, issued anonymously in the “ Cornhill Maga- 
zine,” is the most original and powerful novel of the 
season. It contains plot and incident enough for 
half a score of ‘‘ sensation tales,” yet so skillfully 
are they managed that until the close the reader 
fails to perceive how masterly the skill was. It is 
a drama in which every event and episode is ar- 
ranged from the first scene; the slightest circum- 
stance, apparently incidental, or accidental, has a 
bearing upon all that follows. The characters, 
though mainly out of the common range of life, are 
artistically true, for all act throughout in perfect 
consistency with their natures. There are at least 
four characters which are absolutely fresh creations. 
These are John Denzil, the bluff, tender seaman, the 
annotator of his wife's sad story; Arthur Lamont, 
apparently so weak, yet really so strong, able and 
willing to bear the imputation of infamy rather than 
expose the infamy of others; Godfrey Wilmot, the 
pervading evil genius of the story—yet so far from 
being wholly evil—who never appears in person on 
the scene, but whose shadow is forever projected 
upon the wall; and, above all, Mercy, the ‘ Tor- 
ment” of poor John Denzil. The sombre conclusion 
of the story, which could not have been other than it 
is, will not please those who prefer the old stage end- 
ing of Lear to that devised by the perfect genius of 
Shakspeare. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
Webster's Dictionary. It is too late to speak of 
the general me: :is of Webster’s Dictionary. The 
completeness of its vocabulary, and the compact- 
ness and accr:” f its definitions, have long been 
acknowledgi:i The new edition, prepared under 
the supervision of Professors Goodrich and Porter, 
of Yale, with the co-operation of thirty or more 




















scholars in special departments, presents many 
features of great value. The most striking of these 
is the profuse introduction of pictorial illustrations, 
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the number of which is stated at more than 3000. | 


These are usually inserted in their appropriate place 
in the Vocabulary, and all of them are grouped to- 
gether in an Appendix at the close, arranged ac- 
cording to subjects: those relating to Architecture, 
Botany, Natural History, etc., being placed togeth- 
er. The type adopted for the catch-words is such as 
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ten by “M. Abbé ***.” Its popularity was im- 
mense, and strenuous efforts have been made to dis- 
cover the author, but hitherto without success. It 
has been acknowledged to be a heavy blow at the 
mixed civil and ecclesiastical system of France. 


| One who reads it from a French stand-point and as 


a polemical work, will find it intensely interesting. 


Viewed simply as a novel—a delineation-of incident 
| 


to allow the diacritical marks indicating pronuncia- 


tion and accentuation to be distinctly shown. 
Vocabulary has been greatly enlarged, so as to keep 
up with the continual growth of a living language. 
The whole number of words given is now stated to 
be 114,000, being 10,000 more than are found in any 
other Dictionary of the language. The ‘‘ appara- 
tus” prefixed or appended to the Vocabulary pre- 
sents, in addition to that contained in former edi- 
tions, some entirely new articles. Professor Good- 
rich’s Table of Synonyms has been distributed 
throughout the text in the appropriate places. An 
admirable outline History of the English Language, 


The | 


| 
| 


and character—it is faulty, and in parts at least 
dull. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

From Dan to Beersheba, by Rev. J. P. Newman. 
In the compass of a single moderate volume Mr. 
Newman presents a graphic description of the Land 
of Promise, as it now appears, drawn from personal 


| observation and a faithful study of the works of oth- 
| ers, 


Its special purpose is, by describing Palestine 


as it now is, and comparing it with the accounts of 


by Professor Hadley, forms a part of the Introduc- | 


tion. Mr. William G. Webster’s collection of words 
English, are of frequent occurrence in books, is very 
full and satisfactory. 
glish Christian Names,” with an explanatio& of 
their significance, is exceedingly curious. An en- 
tirely new and very acceptable addition to this edi- 
tion is Mr. Wheeler's ‘‘ Vocabulary of the Names of 
Noted Fictitious Persons and Places.” As a first 
attempt in this department the article is altogether 
remarkable. There is hardly a character, epithet, 
or place which has made its mark in literature, 
which is not here referred to author and work, with a 
brief descriptive note. We have touched only upon 
a few out of many of the merely incidental features 
which distinguish this new edition ef Webster. ‘The 
great essential characteristics, only more fully de- 
veloped, are the same as in previous editions. View- 
ing it as a whole, we are confident that no other liv- 
ing language has a Dictionary which so fully and 
faithfully sets forth its present condition as this iast 
edition of Webster does that of our spoken and writ- 
ten English tongue. (Published by G. and C. Mer- 
riam.) 

Under the Ban. The popular literature of France 
at this day is “‘ protestant,” in the broadest literal 
sense of the word. Noman can hope fora great au- 
dience unless he sets himself in fierce opposition to 
some of the forms in which society is organized. 
Thus Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Misérables” is a fierce 
protest against the whole frame-work and structure 
of French social life. Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus” is a 
protest against the theology of the Catholic Church. 
** Under the Ban” is a vehement protest against and 
fierce attack upon the ecclesiastical system of France, 
and, by consequence, of all Catholic Europe. Un- 


| esting. 
and phrases which, without having become fairly | 


The list of ‘‘Common En- | 


der the guise of a story, the author sets forth the | 


Jesuits as unscrupulous intriguers ; the higher orders 


of the clergy as selfish hypocrites; the lower orders | 


as illiterate and prejudiced, without liberty, even if 
they had the capacity, of thinking for themselves ; 
abjectly subject to the civil powers, by whom they 
are paid, and with no protection from the tyranny 
of their spiritual chiefs. The work, under its French 


title of Le Maudit, ‘‘ The Accursed,” purports to be | 
the biography of a priest who has fallen “‘ under the | 


ban” of ecclesiastical authority. It was put forth 
anonymously, merely purporting to have been writ- 





its former condition given in the Scriptures, to il- 
lustrate the accuracy with which the sacred writers 
record the facts of their own day, and the truthful- 
ness with which they foretell What was to come. The 
book is written in a glowing and animated style, 
which removes it from the mere dry detail of a 
guide-book, rendering it not only useful but inter- 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Queens of Song, by Erten Crearuorne CLay- 
Ton. This is a series of biographies of about forty 
of the most celebrated vocalists who have appeared 
on the lyric stage during the last two centuries, be- 
ginning with the early French singer, Marthe le 
Rochois, and ending with Teresa Tietjens, including 
such names as Anastasia Robinson (who became 
Countess of Peterborough), and Lavinia Fenton (who 
became Duchess of Bolton), Catalani, Pasta, Sontag, 
Malibran, Grisi, Garcia, Alboni, Jenny Lind, and 
Piccolomini. The ‘‘ queens” have been selected with 
the two-fold object of including those who have won 
the highest renown in their art, and others who, 
Jess famous as artists, have had a career and for- 
tunes which furnish an instructive moral. The 
circumstances into which famous actresses and sing- 
ers are thrown render their histories the most perfect 
epitome of certain phases of the society and manners 
of their times; their lives, unlike those of great 
writers, abound in incident and anecdote. With 
such a subject, and with a reasonable amount of in 
dustry, it would be almost impossible to make a dull 
book. The author has made one emphatically read- 
able. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Idyls of Battle, by Lavra C. Reppen. Apart 
from the poetical merits of this little volume, it 
derives a special interest from the personality of 
the author. Since the age of eleven, now some fif- 
teen years ago, she has been absolutely deaf. Dur- 
ing ali those long years she has not heard the sound 
of a human voice; yet under the nom de plume of 
‘** Howard Glyndon” she has won a respectable place 
in literature. It is certainly remarkable that her 
poems, composed under such disadvantages, should 
be faultless in rhyme and, with hardly an excep- 
tion, accurate in rhythm. (Published by Hurd and 
Houghton.) 

Arctic Researches, and Life among the Esquimaur, 
by Cartes Francis HAtu. In former numbers 
of this Magazine we have given, from proof-sheets, 
a general view of the scope and character of this 
work, Now that it is completed, and we may look 
upon it as a whole, we need only repeat that, as re- 
gards both matter and manner, it takes place in the 
first rank of the records of travel and adventure for 
which the last fifteen years has been so prolific. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
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Chitur’s Cosy Chair. 


OOD-MORROW and a happy New Year to all | 
kind friends! A grateful Easy Chair can not 
but wish it, and invoke a benediction on the generous 
readers who hail this Magazine with ardent month- 
ly salutations. 

And why should they not, indeed? For the 
Magazine has now become a cairn, a monument. 
It is of itself a library, and each new number a} 
chapter in the valuable volume which every six 
numbers compose. If you have a set of this Maga- 
zine from the beginning, you have already, with the 
present issu, one hundred and seventy-six numbers, 
bound, if you choose, in thirty handsome volumes. 
And, for variety and interest of reading and copious- 
ness of illustration, you will not easily find thirty 
other volumes superior to them. Indeed, if the 
Easy Chair were called upon to furnish, say a West- 
ern home upon the frontier, or a Maine farm-house, 
or any household any ‘where with thirty books, not 
of reference merely, not only of useful knowledge, 
but thirty books that should appeal to the interest 
of the youngest and the oldest and the middle-aged, 
with the best stories of the best living authors, with 
the finest poems, the most rollicking passages of 
travel, histories, biographies, essays, sketches of 
inventions, discoveries, and manufactures, with hu- 
morous and characteristic anecdotes, he would cer- 
tainly select the volumes of Harper’s Magazine as 
the library desired. 

Nor is this said to the prejudice of any of its con- 
temporaries. ‘‘ There is room enough for thee and 
me,” quoth my Uncle Toby, as he dismissed the fly. 
Let it be so with us, O zealous brethren! and the 
Easy Chair and his companions between these gay 
covers will be either the fly or Uncle Toby, as you 
will. 

See! The blithe cherub, ever young, who sits 
upon our crown and bestrides the globe, still blows 
his airy bubbles that float bright and perfect as ever. 
The flowers his brethren scatter, flowers of spring 
and summer, of autumn and winter, are they less 
fair and fresh and fragrant than when those lavish 
hands began the scattering fifteen yearsago? The 
blossom-woven shafts still stand erect. The goodly 
tomes beneath are as solid and mysterious as ever. 
One day doubtless they will be opened and all their 
wisdom poured into these pages. Are these, then, 
the manuscript volumes of ‘a disappointed man ?” 

The conditions upon which the Magazine may be 
brought to your hands regularly and without trouble 
to yourselves are all recorded upon the last side of 
the cover. Upon that interesting page the Easy 
Chair is amazed to read that you may have the 
Monthly delivered at your post-office for four dollars 
and twenty-four cents a year, Think of it, noble 
brethren, who with the Easy Chair spread this 
monthly feast! The total result of our combined 
labor every month, the pampered and luxurious 
Public may enjoy for such a trifle! But if the sly 
Public choose to unite in clubs of five subscribers 
they can send twenty dollars and receive six copies, 
giving them one extra copy every month, the dis- 
position of which may profitably create a generous 
rivalry. And this, dear brethren, as the good pas- 
tor says, this is the accepted time. The beginning 
of a new volume (it began last month) is a most 
favorable season for forming clubs. And in this 
game clubs are certainly trumps, and are sure to 
take the odd trick. 

Among the especial attractions of the volume so | 





auspiciously begun is the new story ‘‘ Armadale,” 
by Wilkie Collins, who, with Anthony Trollope and 
Charles Reade, forms the triumvirate of young En- 
glish novelists, successors to Bulwer, Thackeray, 
and Dickens. Of these three Trollope is unsur- 
passed for photographic fidelity to the ordinary de- 
tails of ordinary modern life ; Reade is remarkable 
for a willful and sparkling power, and undeniable 
genius; while Wilkie Collins is superior to any En- 
glish novelist for the interest and ingenuity of his 
plots. You know as you begin that he intends to 
inveigle your interest, and you are inveigled. You 
know that he is weaving a spell from the moment 
you begin to read, and you are consciously and de- 
lightedly entangled. So intense and remarkable is 
this interest, as, for instance, in ‘‘The Woman in 
White,” that the characters themselves become sub- 
ordinated to it, and are almost vague and shadowy, 
like passengers seen passing in an express railway 
train. It is the train and the rush, not the people, 
which the spectator sees. 

The new story, ‘‘ Armadale,” opens with unusual 
skill even for Wilkie Collins. When you have read 
the number you will be very sure to read every oth- 
er number to the end. ‘‘ How does it come out?” 
is the inevitable question as you lay itdown. The 
contrast between the picturesque village groups in 
the little German village of Wildbad, gathered to- 
ward sunset of the first day of the season at the 
Baths to await the diligence, and the coming of the 
sick man with his terrible burden, which he throws 
off, and his life with it, in the village inn, is most 
artistically managed; and in the present number 
the wonder deepens as the mysterious figures glide 
across the stage. 

Dickens’s ‘‘Our Mutual Friend” has a most orig- 
inal character in Eugene Wrayburn, while there is 
a grotesque extravagance in such personages as Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Lammle and Georgiana Podsnap. 
Yet the kind of life they represent is clearly indi- 
cated, and Podsnap himself is one of the creations 
of Dickens which enrich current conversation and 
literature with a new and expressive word. 

Meanwhile, turning from the stories, the thou- 
sands of readers who recall the remarkable interest 
with which they pored over the pages of this Maga- 
zine which contained Abbott's ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,” 
will be glad to renew their monthly meetings with 
that author, as they will do in his ‘“‘ Heroic Deeds 
of Heroic Men,” which is a series of sketches of the 
most striking and memorable events of the great 
war. The series began in the December number 
with the North Carolina expedition of the brave 
Burnside, one of the purest patriots and noblest men 
that the war has revealed. 

Nor must a faithful Easy Chair forget to mention 
the “ Tour through Arizona” of Ross Browne, whose 
fame is established as one of the most entertaining 
of living travelers who tell their travels. Mr. 
Browne’s style is flavored by that of the frontier 
region in which he is so fond of wandering; and 
his quick, humorous eye, his undaunted patience, 
his familiarity with wild life and wild men, all com- 
bine to make his tales of adventure not only enter- 
taining but valuable. 

Is not a fond Easy Chair justified, then, in com- 
placently congratulating itself upon its co-laborers, 
and the intelligent reader upon the literary rations 
provided for the Spring-campaign? And those of 
which he has spoken are but a part of the noble 
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army to whose dress parade the vast Public is in- 
vited. Let the drums beat, therefore, and the 
trumpets call, as the one hundred and seventy-sixth 
column moves forward! Let the banners wave and 
the cymbals clash! We propose to move every 
month and very early upon the enemy’s lines of 
dullness and dryness, and to demand an uncondi- 
tional surrender of stupidity. With our bubbles 
sparkling and our flowers blooming, forward, gen- 
tlemen ! 


Tue Eighth of November was one of the great 
historic days. It was not the occasiomof a partisan 
triumph, for no party did triumph. It was the day 
upon which a nation deliberately resolved that it 
would live and not die ; that neither foreign foe nor 
domestic traitor should compel it to surrender its 
independent power. 

How simple was the method of expressing its 
will! It was at the ballot-box, which is the sym- 
bol of our Government, whose destruction is the end 
of our Government, and which, while the American 
people are unconquered, will be defended as the pal- 
ladium of their liberties. Indeed, it is so precious 
that we have yet something to do before it is really 
secure, 

Experience, as well as common sense, proves to 
us that the passions of men are so excited at a gen- 
eral election that they wiJl exclude from the polls 
as many of their opponents as they can; and in 
some instances, where the majority is largely of one 
mind, the minority are allowed no right whatever. 
For instance, in the late election the Easy Chair 
knows of polls which the challengers of the minor- 
ity were not suffered to approach, and where as 
many votes were cast as the majority chose to 
throw. In every instance this thing should be pre- 
vented if it took the whole army of the United 
States to do it. At every poll where such a crime 
against the nation has been once committed there 


should a force be stationed at the next election to | 
defend at all hazards the right of each party to have | 


its challengers at the stand, and to arrest beyond 
hope of rescue every man who offers to vote fraudu- 
lently. 

There was a great deal of foolish twaddle during 
the late election about military interference. But 
not only was there no military interference, but ev- 
ery sane man knew that none was intended. And 
no man worthy to be an American citizen could ob- 
ject for a moment to the most ample preparation in 


a time of high excitement to preserve the public | 


peace and to protect the sanctity of the ballot-box. 
If there were no occasion for such preparation so 
much the better, and so much the more honorable 
for usall. If there were occasion, what should be 
said of the Government that had not been ready for 


it? And we ask any man who knows the popula- | 


tion of the city of New York, whether it was foolish, 
under the peculiar circumstances of this election, to 
be prepared for disturbances which the mere hand 
of the police, strong and true and tried as it is, 
might not have been able at once to overpower? 
As it was, perfect peace was secured because it 
was known that disorder would be at once con- 
trolled, and at any price, as it ought always to be 
in a free country. But we have yet another step 
to take. We shall be false to ourselves until vot- 
ing at the most doubtful and dangerous city polls 
is made as absolutely safe as it is in the quietest 
rural district. If we are not willing to make it so, 
Sut 


we are not willing to trust our own system. 
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whoever opposes securing this safety and impartiali- 
ty at the polls is as much an enemy of this Govern- 
ment as Jefferson Davis. This Government is mere- 
ly the will of the people constitutionally expressed ; 
and if the people are so pusillanimous that they will 
not have their own laws enforced, their Government 
will not only be overthrown, but will deserve to be. 

Tue festival at the Century Club in this city, in 
honor of the seventieth birthday of Bryant, was on« 


| of the most interesting incidents of the year. It 


was a noble and illustrious company that met to 
honor him—not those only whose names are famous, 
but those also of no other than the friendly fame of 
the club. It was the homage of friendship as well 
as of admiration, and, care compagni! if some com- 
panion of yours, mayhap a luckless candidate, was 
speaking in a windy tent upon a plain, his heart 
was not unfaithful, and among the new and earnest 
friends did not forget the old. 

The Easy Chair has gossiped of the Century be- 
fore in these pages; and properly, for the Century 
is one of the places which are pleasantest in this 
great city, and one to which the genial and culti- 
vated and refined of foreign parts and of other cities 
are pretty sure to find their way. The name, if it 
puzzles you, means, not the century in the sense 
of the impersonated spirit of the age, and final 
flower and fruit of time, as doubtless many modest 
members imagine—and as, indeed, it might proper- 
ly be. No, it means only a century, or a hundred, 
of men. If you prefix the definite article and say 
the century of men—not a Centurion will quarrel 
with you. 

But however fit and true the name might once 
have been—ten years since, let us say, in Clinton 
Place, Verplanck consule; or two or three years 
earlier in Broadway opposite what was Niblo’s Gar- 
den—yet now there have been incursions and strange 
admissions. There are some melancholy rumors that 
even merely rich men have stolen in; men, that is 
to say, who have money merely, and no esthetic 
geniality to redeem it. The original number is 
long since transcended; but let it increase never 


| so largely it can not overpower that choice few 


who, as it were, were Centurions born, and who, 
amidst all the splendors of Sixteenth Street, smoke 
the placid pipe and drain the mild glass as in the 
homely days and nights over the milliner’s shop in 
Broadway. How often now—not because the house 
is more splendid, but because they are no longer so 
young—how often, with that wild, passionate yearn- 


| ing, which draws the heart to what is past forever, 


are those ancient boys primed with the pathos of 


| Béranger’s w ail— 


“Dreams of my joyful youth! 

Ere my life's close, 

All the dull days I'm destined yet to live 
For one of those! 

Where shall I now find raptures that were felt, 
Joys that befell, 

And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt 
In attic cell ” 


I'd freely give, 


Béranger’s own is not better than Prout's transla- 
tion. 

It is curious in turning the queer and sad volume 
of ‘‘ Father Prout’s Reliques” to come upon the pic- 
ture at the beginning—the picture of “ Our Con- 
tributors,” from Fraser’s Magazine of thirty years 
ago. For it is the picture of a club—of a literary 
club—of a kind of Century Club. The famous En- 
glish writers of that time are represented as seated 
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at a table, with fruit and wine. The portraits are | 


rude resemblances, but they are recognizable. The 


ox-eyed Coleridge is there; the terrible Carlyle; | 


Southey, looking like a smug Bank of England di- 
rector; Lockhart, with his classic flippancy of pro- 
file; Barry Cornwall, a perplexed Methodist min- 
ister; the young Thackeray, with the inquisitive 
and unavoidable glass in his eye, from which it 
never dropped ; the ‘‘ fashionable author,” Theodore 
Hook; Father Prout himself, calling himself Frank 


Mahony, looking in the picture like a callow Parke | 


Godwin; Allan Cunningham, chatting with the Pall 


Mall Apollo D'Orsay ; Gleig, the chaplain; Irving, | 


of many tongues; Ainsworth, a beatified barber’s 
block of a head; Fraser himself, in a fearful swal- 
low-tail coat of the period; Hogg, Jerdan, Crofton 
Croker, and a few more; and rising in the centre 
of the group over a trinity of decanters, and leaning 
upon his finger tips, Maginn—the head of a table at 
which Carlyle and Coleridge sit !—with the Celtic 


leer in his eye ; Maginn, the man in whom his con- | 


temporaries felt a power of which his writings have 
such small trace that his name is already almost 
obliterated, except from the memories of those who 
personally knew him. 

How often at the Century, on some memorable 
Saturday evening, the musing eye and heart have 
marked the men who sat at ease at the table or be- 
fore the fire; and remembering their names, now 


see forever a picture in its kind like that we have | 


just beheld in Fraser! 
call the roll. 


The Easy Chair will not 


But among them all, as no head is more striking, 


so no name is more honored than that of Bryant. | 


It was a noble and touching scene, the evening of 
the festival. 
upon the plain it was so, how much more seen by 
the living eye! It is another illuminated passage 


in the history of the Century, which already shines | 


like a royal missal. 
well as a poet: 
“His love of truth, too warm, too strong 
For hope or feaf to ehain or chill, 
His hate of tyranny and wrong 
Burn in the breasts he kindled still.” 


It was homage to a man as 


A pieasant friend politely asks whether the 
‘humbug lecturing business is not about ran out ?” 
Why this polite question should be put to an Easy 
Chair, which reposing quietly here in Franklin 
Square upon four good solid legs profoundly pit- 
ies the ‘‘itinerants” as they go rushing about the 


land, is incomprehensible. ‘‘Itinerants” is the 
withering sarcasm hurled at the unfortunates by 
newspaper editors who, as the clergymen say, have 
no “call.” ‘‘Itinerants”—the word has a sound 
of tin-peddler in it which is overpowering. These 
wretched “‘itinerants,” who are paid a hundred dol- 
lars a night with their expenses, how pitifal their 
case must seem to the luxurious editor of the : 
who gets home to bed at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing! 

However, the question is not itineracy, but lec- 
turing. 


Of course we have all been wondering when the pub- 
lic would tire of hearing certain people talk—prose, 


the wise it call—through an evening hour or two. | 


Thackeray used to wonder in the same way. One 
evening he lectured in Philadelphia in a terrific 


They are names familiar to the Cen- | 
tury, and known to the country and to the world. | 


Seen in fancy from the windy tent | 


Why not then address your remarks to | 
Demosthenes and Cicero, who are familiar with the | 
whole matter, and suffer the Chair to remain Easy ? | 


storm. He expected to find nobody in the hall. 
‘¢ But,” said he, “I went, and lo! eight hundred 
mild maniacs awaited my coming!” ‘The further 
he went the greater his amazement grew. ‘It is 
incredible,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ but, my boy! let us 
make hay while the sun shines, for presently they'll 
find us all out.” 

There are some who have not been found out yet. 
No, and it is doubtful whether the first lecturers of 
all, those who began twenty and thirty years ago, are 
not the most sought and liked. They are the plan- 
ets, the fixed stars in the Lyceum sky. Comets, 
meteors, shoeting-stars, flash and dash and dazzle 
and expire around them, but their steady, lambent 

light beams cheerfully on. It is an interesting anc 
curious study even for an Easy Chair to remark how 
| faithful the Lyceum is to the men who not only 
| amuse but instruct, and not instruct only but in- 

spire. 
If there were but afew more evenings in the week 
the Easy Chair would certainly have something to 
| say of a special form of the Lyceum developed iu 
| the city of New York. It mentioned it last year 
| in the case of Mr. De Cordova, and this year there 
is Mr. Artemus Ward, ‘‘ which his number is 806 
Broadway.” Mr. Ward has had great success in 
| therural Lyceum, and has, as we are told, not found 
| the city deaf to hischarming. It is that we might 
| know if the rumor be true, that the Easy Chair 
sighs for a few more evenings in the week to in- 
vestigate the point in person. 

But what is an Easy Chair of mature years to do 
amidst the manifold metropolitan delights and at- 
| tractions? There is the Opera with the wonderful 
Zucchi, whom all the critics praise, and the equally 
| wonderful Maretzek, whom no frowns of fortune 
can dismay, and no favors intoxicate. More than 
Bunn to Drury Lane, than Lumley to Her Majes- 
ty’s, is Maretzek to the Academy. Why, he began 
in Chambers Street at Palmo’s! There are solemn 
fathers of to-day who used to wear with pride the 
‘*Maretzek tie” in their golden youth. He belongs 
to our history. He is a part of the city. 

Then there are the theatres. Yet it was but yes- 
ierday, was it? that the Park, the Bowery, and the 
| Richmond Hill sufficed. Then the Chatham, the 

Franklin, the National, and the little Olympic. And 

now how many upon Broadway alone, and a night- 
| ly performance such as the older stages seldom saw ! 
| Behold, ere are Mr. De Boots and Mr. Toodles at 
| one house, and the manager stands at the door and 
| says, urbanely, ‘‘ Do you hear the inextinguishable 
laughter? More joyous is that laughter, Sir, and 
| affording more genuine delight to innumerable 
| thousands than any performance of modern times. 
| Lo! the ‘great special bill.’ Here is the little office, 

Sir; pay, enter, and be happy.” Or upon the oth- 
| er side of the street, Mr. Josh Butterby and Mr. 
| Solon Shingle are to be seen, while this other man- 
ager stands serenely at this other door, and proudly 
says, ‘‘ Remark, Sir, I pray, the twelfth and last 
week of the combined personations which are the 
most masterly comic characterizations of modern 
times, and which, notwithstanding their altogether 
unprecedented run continue to crowd the house 
nightly.” Here are not only the mens conscia recti, 
but the men’s and women’s conscia recti, and what 
is a bewildered Easy Chair to do? How can he 
hope to push on to Mr. Ward’s, which his number 
is 806? 

Here, again, to balk his most earnest endeavors 
to reach the Mormon city, under charge of Mr. 
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Ward, the Easy Chair is confronted by the Great 
Moral Exhibition: The Vast Congregation of Liv- 
ing Beasts and Birds. The Most Magnificent Ex- 
position of the Wonders of Creation. Clearly Ar- 
temus Ward and the Mormons must wait. 

No, the lecturing business is not about run out. It 
will not run out so long as men are men. What is 
lecturing? It is teaching, or it is oratory. It has 
its dull examples, of course, as every human pursuit 
has,and must have. But it has its great powers and 
its profound influences. That old ‘‘ itinerant” upon 
the Grecian shore who defied Philip, and the other 
in the Roman Senate who accused Catiline—they 
are not outgrown yet. Their ‘‘ business” was mov- 
ing, controlling, inspiring the human mind. Is 
that ** about run out ?” 


THERE was no pleasanter incident in the Thanks- 
giving month than the breakfast to Professor Gold- 
win Smith, of Oxford University. There has been 
no more faithful and intelligent friend of this coun- 
try in England than he, and his vigorous and elo- 
quent vindication of the national cause has proba- 
bly been not less serviceable to us than the stirring 
appeals of John Bright or the sagacious observation 
of Professor Cairnes. 

Goldwin Smith is a young man, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of History. He is a liberal in the best sense 
of the word, and if there are many such Professors in 
the English universities, the young England of this 
next generation will be asmuch superiorto the young 
England of Lord John Manners and Mr. Disraeli as 
Sir Philip Sidney was to Laird, the pirate contract- 
or. Mr. Smith was already well known to scholars 
and well-read men from his lectures upon historical 
study and his little work upon Ireland, which is a 
brief, clear, and comprehensive summary of Irish 
history from the beginning, written not as a parti- 
san or an Englishman, but as aman. There is no 
treatise upon so vast and confused a subject which is 
more luminous, symmetrical, and satisfactory than 
this. Sowith his series of letters, published in 1862 
and ’63, in the London Dai/y News, upon the relations 
of the British colonies to the Government—a series 
afterward issued in a volume as **The Empire.” 
They show an intellectual heroism which vindicates 
the tradjtional English character. Their object is to 
show thatthe strength of England would be increased 
by cutting off some of her wide outlying and useless 
dependencies. Professor Smith shows that, in cer- 
tain instances, in the British empire extent of terri- 
tory is not extent of power. But lest any one should 
misuse his argument, he says: ‘* Passion and prej- 
udice may say, and possibly believe, that the Federal 
States of America are fighting for empire ; but cool- 
er observers will not fail to see that a struggle for 
the maintenance of national unity is a totally differ- 
ent thing from a struggle for empire.” 

There are other works of Professor Smith, and 
all of them bring the resources of the finest scholar- 
ship to the illustration of present duties. That is 
the noblest service of the scholar. When the schol- 
ars of England are content to edit a Greek play 
while every. one Englishman in seven is a pauper, 
wise men will doubt and sigh. But when those 
scholars look with unswerving eyes to find the true 
path of national greatness, and to persuade English- 
men to walk in it, then they become what they 
ought always to be, the leading conservative ele- 
ment in the nation. 

Professor Smith came to this country at the end 
of August, and after passing a few weeks in New 





England, he made a journey to the Mississip 
der circumstances cf peculiar advantage for seeing 
whatever was worth seeing. He returned to the 
East in time to witness the election, in which he 
was profoundly interested, and soon afterward he 
was invited to a breakfast by some gentlemen of 
the Union League Club. The club-house, 1 pon 
Union Square, is very spacious and brilliantly d 
orated, and the company was composed of son 
hundred persons, representing every great interest 
in the city. Among the guests was Auguste Lau 
gel, a French gentleman who, in the Rerue de di 
Mondes and elsewhere has forcibly stated and main- 
tained, with great skill, against French skepticism 
the national cause of America. Professor Smith, to 
whom each person of the company was introduc 
as he entered the library, is tall, dark, and of 
scholarly figure, with a reserve of manner that neve! 
degenerates inte the stuttering gaucherie of Joh 
Bull. 

The breakfast-table was laid through three rooms, 
and was covered with baskets and mounds of flow- 
ers, so profusely spread, that with the confection- 
ery, the effect of the table, without much silver, 
was extremely beautiful. It was very evident, a 
the eve wandered along the line of noted guests, 
that the number of possible speeches was prodig- 


















ious. And yet how uncomfortable they must all 
have really been, if, as seems beyond question, every 
man who is to make 
til it is delivered. 
not, when delivered, make the company wretched, 
as has been sometimes the case. Each s 
pointed, brief, and happy. ™ all of * ie there 
was but one unpleasant remark, and that was the 
statement of a clergyman that be had not voted, 
and apparently upon the ground that no side was 
ever altogether right. If he had said that no ma 
is infallible we should all have agreed. But would 
the worthy Doctor have urged that therefore “ the 
judicious Hooker” was about as wrong as he was 
right? Because men are fallible would he have all 
human action paralyzed and decision contemned ? 
Men are no more fallible in politics than in theolo- 
gv; and it is as wise to say that you observe no re- 
ligious rite for that reason, as that you refuse to 
vote. 

It was a memorable and beautiful breakfast. By 
the lips of Professor Smith that better England, 
which we Americans love with all our hearts when 
we see it in John Milton and John Hampden, spoke 
friendly to America. The lower passions in both 
nations will often crv for war. If in either the 
lower passions control the Government, war will 
inevitably follow. But if the Government of each 
country represents, as it should, the reason and in- 
telligence of the nation, then war will be avoided 
as difficulties always are between men earnestly 
bent upon a single It is very 
easy to inflame American prejudice against En- 
gland. Is it wise, is it noble, is it politic 
The English Government and press have been hos- 
tile to us in this war: have the American Govern- 
ment and press ever been peculiarly friendly to En- 
gland? We can not strike an exact balance of 
friendship, nor is it profitable to recriminate. But 
no thoughtful and patriotic citizen of the United 
States can seriously believe that any body or any 
cause would be permanently benefited by a wat 
between this country and England, except in the 
event of an assault upon our honor or our power. 
If there were a more frequent, friendly, and per- 
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sonal intercourse between Americans and English- 

men, like Goldwin Smith, the golden links of the 

chain that unites us in a common civilization would 

be kept constantly brighter. And if all scholars 

and educated men, like Professor Smith, devoted 

themselves in both countries to the enlightenment 

of the public mind—not believing with the clerical 

orator at the breakfast that as men are fallible in- 

struction is vain—then the practical value of schools 

and sound learning would be apparent to the dullest 

well-meaning noodle. For as Sir Philip Sidney 

grandly said for all scholars, and the career of 

Goldwin Smith refreshes the words with living | 
meaning: ‘‘To what purpose should our minds be 

directed to various kinds of knowledge unless op- | 
portunity be afforded for putting it into practice, so 

that public advantage may be the result ?” 


} 

Joun Lercu is dead. Every body knew him, al- | 
though perhaps unconsciously. He has been Punch | 
for nearly twenty years, excepting the ill-natured | 
pictures of the American troubles. His chief excel- 
lence was the exquisite satire of his social sketches, | 
in which his genius revealed itself, entirely sweet, 
racy, and English. His weekly sketches show an | 
exhaustless opulence of fancy. They were always 
different yet always the same. The typical British 
‘old girl,” and the pretty young one, were created 
by him and are immortal. 

The wonderful felicity of his touch was unsur- 
passed. All the tender delicate shades of expres- | 
sion fell from it so gently that his drawings seemed 
often the slightest sketches. But how full they are 
of precise suggestion! The breezy briny days by 
the sea, the warm summer fields, the sparkling 
brook, the drawing-room, the dining-room, the nurs- 
ery, the kitchen, the area, the street, they are all 
quivering with characteristic life before us by one 
wave of the delicate rod of this delightful magi- 
cian. 

Yet all of them, so keen, so genial, so broad, so | 
humorous and airy, are hereafter to have the same 
sting in them that Hood’s liveliest sallies have. | 
They are spangles covering sorrow. They are glit- 
tering rainbow bubbles in which his life-breath was 
spent. Our Saturday’s momentary laugh was his 
week-day toil, and the toil tired his brain and broke 
his heart. It is terrible to think how the blithe 
young Englishmen who joke and laugh and sing in 
the magazines and papers are dying all the time. 
There were Hood, and Laman Blanchard, and Angus 
Reach, and plenty more of them. Like the soldier 
boy at Ratisbon standing erect and bright before | 
Napoleon, and telling him how the battle sped, so 
they stood gayly and rattled off song and jest for 
our amusement, and when the imperial world said, 
‘**But you are wounded,” like the boy they smiled 
and answered, ‘‘ Nothing, Sire,” and fell dead. 

Leech was a schoolsfellow of Thackeray’s at the 
Charter House; and it is easy to see the sympathy 
of the pen of the one with the pencil of the other. | 
Many of Leech’s sketches are like sentences of | 
Thackeray’s drawn instead of written. The news- 
papers say that the artist has drooped visibly since | 
the author died; and surely the circle of wits and 
good fellows can not but feel deeply the loss in one 
year of two such masters. ‘‘Good and great,” one 
of the obituary notices calls Leech. Yes, and why 
not? Goodness is in every line he drew. Those 
whom he touched, could not but laugh while they 
winced. There is no malice, no meanness any where 
among his sketches. And his genius was as un- 
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doubted as it was fine. What a power it is which, 
from such apparently slight works, makes thousands 
of people thousands of miles away, who never saw 
the artist and knew nothing of him, grieve over his 
death as at a personal loss. Wellington died, and 
all eyes were dry and no heart felt any peculiar 
pang. Yet Wellington had served his country well. 
And now an artist, an illustrator of manners, whose 
name will be scarcely mentioned in history, dies 
tranquilly in his house, and there is a gush of sym- 
pathy and emotion wherever his works were known. 
Has not he also served his country well, and the 
world ? 
“Small service is true service while it lasts, 

Of all thy friends though humble, scorn not one, 

The daisy by the shadow that it casts 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 


Cnvitor’s Drawer. 


OMEBODY writing the critical notices in one of 
KI the New York daily newspapers says, if any 
body can see the point-of the humors in the Drawer 
he must be brighter than his neighbors. 

Now this critic is to be pitied. Think of a man 
who has to live in this world and is unable to see 
the point of the jokes in the Drawer! Why, Syd- 
ney Smith felt profound compassion for, the man 
who heard a joke at nine in the morning and burst 
out laughing as he saw the point at three in the aft- 
ernoon. But how much more is he to be pitied 
who has a month in v hich to study out the points 
in the Drawer’s jokes, and can’t find them after all! 

Gough—we mean John B., the lecturer—told a 
story in Boston (it has been in the Drawer), of the 
young author proposing to one who had years and 
fame that they should together make a book. 
‘* What!” said the surly old fellow, ‘‘you and I! 


| would you hitch a horse and an ass together!” In- 


stantly the young wit replies, ‘‘ How dare you call 
me ahorse!” Whereupon Gough’s audience laughed 
appreciatingly. A rich old Bostonian took Gough 
home with him to spend the night, and when they 
were discussing a good supper the host said to his 
guest, ‘‘ Mr. Gough, what made the people laugh so 


| when you told that horse and ass story to-night ?” 


Mr. Gough was rather taken aback by his host's 


| stupidity, but managed to make answer: 


‘* T suppose they were pleased with the young au- 
thor’s ready wit in making the older one call him- 
self an ass.” 

‘* Why, no,” said the host, ‘‘ he made a mistake ; 
the old author meant to call himself the horse.” 

And so Gough had to eat his supper in silence, 
and let the Boston critic have it his own way. The 
old fellow couldn’t see the point. We have just such 


clever critics in Gotham as they have in the Hub; 
| or, to put it in another form, ‘all the good fellows 


are not in the Hub of the Universe.” We have 
some here who can’t see the point of the jokes in 
the Drawer! Very likely. 

But we will not put too fine a point upon it, and 
will hasten to open the Drawer once more. 


As an evidence that the ‘‘ accursed rebellion” has 
not totally quenched the poetic fire of the South, I 
send you the following effusion, which was ‘ cap- 
tivated” in a mail-bag by one of Steele’s scouts late- 
ly, being a part of a letter from an Arkansas young 
lady to her sweet-heart in the rebel army. What 
do ‘‘ you-uns” think of it ? 











“*Tis hard for you-uns to live in camps; 
*Tis hard for you-uns to fight the Yauks; 
‘Tis hard for you-uns and we-uns to part, 
Now you-uns has got we-uns's heart.” 





A GENTLEMAN in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
savs: 

‘When I was a Sabbath-school teacher a boy 
named Aleck, about seventeen years of age, was 
placed in my class, whose opportunities for acquir- 
ing knowledge had been very limited. He was de- 
sirous to learn, but thought good reading consisted 
in reading rapidly. The mistakes he made were 
numerous, and often ludicrous. The first day he 
entered the class it came to his turn to read the 
fourth verse of the third chapter of Matthew, which 
he read thus: ‘* And the same John had a leathern 
gridle about his lungs!” 


One day Aleck brought me the story of the old | 


prophet and his sons, found in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Kings, and pointing out the twenty- 
seventh verse, said he did not exactly understand 
it. The verse reads, ‘‘ And he spake to his sons, 
saying, Saddle me the ass. And they saddled him.” 
After the explanation was given Aleck replied, ‘‘ I 
thought maybe the boys, out of a joke, had put the 
saddle on the old man!” 


Ara political meeting recently held in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a gentleman from a Southern State, 
after enlarging on his rare privilege of addressing so 
intelligent an audience, proceeded to say, with a 
burst of eloquence, that a good Providence was now 


holding up to us a beacon-light to guide us to vic- | 


tory and peace, as of old the children of Israel were 
guided by a pillar of fire by night and a pillar of 
salt by day! 


Tue following epitaph was copied from a tomb- 
stone in a grave-yard in Rhode Island: 
“IT dreamt that, buried in my fellow-clay, 
Close by a common beggar's side I lay. 
Such a mean companion hurt my pride, 
And, like a corse of consequence, I cried, 
‘Scoundrel, begone, and henceforth touch me not! 
More manners learn, and at a distance rot!’ 
* Scoundrel!’ in still haughtier tones cried he, 
‘Proud lump of earth, I scorn thy words and thee! 
All here are equal; thy place now is mine: 
This is my rotting-place, and that is thine.’” 





A Lonponer sends us the following : 

Your paragraph in the Drawer upon the olian, 
puts me in mind of the following: We had a re- 
porter in London who always ‘‘ did” the executions 
and the sensation “ pars” beforehand. He sent in 
his copy to a daily with his name written in the cor- 
ner, as usual, “‘ D. Bishop,” and headed, ‘‘ The Con- 
demned Convict.” Whether the compositor mis- 
took it or not we know not, but the paper appeared 
the next morning with the paragraph headed, in 
double-leaded bourgeois, ‘‘ The Condemned Convict, 
D. Bishop!” ‘The laugh was against our Dan. 


I ATTENDED a short time since an old-fashioned 
Cattle Show and Fair. After looking at the big 
pumpkins, squashes, etc., that go to make a fair 
brilliant, I went with my friend out to the field to 
see what the crowd there assembled were gazing at, 
and found a neat pair of cattle tugging away at a 
cart-load of stone as a trial of their strength. We 
had been there but a few moments when the marshal 
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| of the day rode up, and seeing so large a number 
| crowded around the cattle, he roared, with all the 
| dignity and pompousness of a country marshal: 
| Gentlemen, form a ring around, so that all can 
|see!” The crowd did not heed his words much, and 
he again broke out: ‘‘Gentlemen, form a circle; 
there are enough here to make a circle fifty rods 
square |” 


In the far-famed cemetery of Mount Auburn, neat 
the centre of the inclosure, is a tablet, on the upper 
part of which, above the names, is a circle formed 
of a chain, which is complete and unbroken, mak- 
ing a perfect ring. Above this circle are the words, 

| ‘* Parted below ;” while beneath is the legend, 
| ** United above.” 


Wuie running to see where the fire was a short 
| time since, I came up to Joe R——, going the same 
way. All out of breath he gasped out, ‘‘ Oh dear, 
I hope it’s not the rope-walk ; I’ve seen that twice 
already !” 


Durine the land speculation of ’56 old Doctor 
Egan, of Chicago, became so much interested that 
he was somewhat absent-minded toward his pa- 
tients. One morning he wrote a prescription omit- 

| ting the directions for taking. Said the patient, 
** Doctor, you haven't told me how this is to be ad- 
ministered.” As the Doctor hurried out to meet an 
engagement with a land operator, he said, ‘‘ Take a 
quarter down; balance in one, two, and three 
years !” 





Nor feeling just right yesterday morning, I tried 
a little brandy and sugar, and my little six-year-old 
daughter seeing me thought she would like some, 
but I concluded she had better not; and to draw 
her attention from it I took a picture from my pock- 
|et which had the word ‘‘ Wisdom” printed on it, 
| and asked her to spell it for me. She slowly spelled 
| it, ‘*w-i-s-d-o-m.” ‘‘ Well, what does it spell?” 
**T don’t know—what does it?” ‘What do you 
think it spells?” Looking up to me very know- 


| ingly, she whispered—“ Brandy !” 





A Boston importing house furnishes the Drawer 
| with the following true bill: 

| One of our correspondents in England, in appris- 
ing us of the shipment of some bales of merchandise, 
had his letter written in a fine business-like hand 
by his clerk.. In revising it himself he comes across 
the sentence : 

‘They [the bales] were shipped yesterday, and 
we hope they will arrive in good condition.” 

Our friend, knowing that was not the name of 
the vessel, draws a line through “ condition,” and 
writes over it the vessel’s name, in his own crabbed 
hand, Minnesota. 

Thus happy and conscious of having corrected a 
mistake—in point of fact a gross error—he mails his 
epistle, leaving his letter to read, “ They [the bales] 
were shipped yesterday, and we hope they will ar- 
rive in good Minnesota !” 





Here's from old General G again, of New 


Hampshire, whose negro story was given in the Sep- 
tember number : 

In our last pleasant conversation with the Gen- 
eral he gave us two anedotes of New Hampshire's 
greatest man that might as well be on record, as 
they have the double advantage of being true, and 
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not probably seen in print for many years, if ever 
before. While Daniel Webster resided in Wash- 
ington a member of his family heard him say what 
I now record, and told it in person to my friend the 
General. 

Hayne, of South Carolina, urged on by his South- 
ern friends, had made his speech which called forth 
that immortal reply of the great ‘* Northern Lion,” 
and many of Webster’s friends, struck with Hayne’s 
real ability, began to say half-way to each other, 
‘Can Webster answer that?” 

Mrs. Webster was present at the Capitol, and was 
greatly agitated at the fire and force of the hero of 
South Carolina. She rode home with a friend in 
advance of her husband. At last the ‘‘ Lion” came 
tramping up to the door, and marched in in an easy, 
unconcerned way. His wife hastened into the hall 
just as she was, taking a pinch of snuff, and, with 
tears in her eyes, says to him, ‘*‘ Can you, can you 
answer Mr. Hayne?” 

With a sort of grunt, or quiet roar, her lord turned 
upon her: ‘‘Answer him! /°Ul gr-i-n-d him finer 
than that snuff in your box!”—[A very doubtful 
story, the Drawer thinks. ] 


Anorner friend of General G *s 


with a number of Southerners. After Hayne’s 
speech they came to this person to taunt him with 
what they supposed to be Mr. Webster's discomfit- 
ure. He acknowledged afterward that he trembled 
a little for the Northern statesman. But in due 
time the Websterian thunder rolled through the 
arches of the Capitol, and Hayne was ground jine. 

““What do you think now,” says the General's 
friend to his Southern acquaintances, 
‘Northern Lion ?’” 

The reply came quick, but rather angrily: ‘‘ He’s 
a long-clawed, strong-jawed, tough-hided devil!” 


“of our 


I mgr a friend of the Irish persuasion, writes 
an officer, residing at present in the State of Maine. 
Last summer, while making a visit to Massachu- 
setts, she spoke of her success in business, etc., and 
concluded her talk with, “‘ Ye see, uncle dear, I had 
a little money to investigate, so I concluded to put 
two domino winders to me house, and it was a great 
improvement to vegetate the garret.” 


Ovr District Attorney, says a West Virginia 
correspondent, being at the Swann House in Par- 
kersburg, received a telegraphic dispatch. The 
message requiring an answer, he stepped over to 
the office to reply. Having written his answer 
and folded it he said, 

“Please give me an envelope.” 

‘* What for?” exclaimed the astonished operator. 

‘* Why, mine came in an envelope!” 


A NuMBER of years ago, when those who are now 
steady and thorough-going business-men were boys 
living in the town of Livonia, Livingston County, 
New York, they formed a debating club, which met 
in what is called the East School-house. Debating 
evenings the neighbors would call in to see what 
the boys were about. It was customary with the 
society to choose one of the spectators chairman for 
the evening, to hear the arguments and decide the 
question. 3 

One evening a fellow by the name of Solomon 
T—— made his appearance. He being a very 
knowing fellow, the boys thought, for the fun of 


resided in | 
Washington at the same time, who was intimate 


| high and dry on the bank. 
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the thing, they would make him chairman. Upon 
being anrounced chairman Sol took his seat with 
a great deal of dignity and importance. The ques- 
tion read as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, that the negroes 
have more cause of complaint than the Indians.” 
It was stipulated that the question should be con- 
fined to the United States. The chief disputant on 
the affirmative opened the debate and made a speech 
to sustain his position, every word of which was 
listened to with close attention from the chairman. 
The disputant on the negative made a few remarks 
in answer, and then turned to the Bible and com- 
menced reading passages for the purpose of proving 
slavery right, and by that means intending to show 
that the negroes had not been wronged. 

Sol heard him for a short time, and then jumped 
up and said in a loud voice to the speaker: top 
right where you are. Don’t go any further. You 
have gone out of the United States for argument.” 


St 


Last year our regiment (the Sixty-seventh Ohio) 
was stationed on Morris Island, South Carolina. 
One hot day in August the agent of the Sanitary 
Commission informed me that he had received a 
cargo of ice from the good people of Boston, to be 
distributed among the troops, and that we could 
have a hundred pounds of it by sending to Light- 
house Inlet. I accordingly applied to the wagon- 
master for transportation, who assigned to me a 
South Carolina negro of about twenty summers, 
with his mule and cart. Pempey had probably 
never seen ice thicker than window-glass, perhaps 
not that. The tide was out, which left the vessel 
Pompey drove his 
mulé and cart alongside of the vessel, and a cake 
of ice was lowered over the side to him, which he 
took in his hands, but dropped it almost as quick 
as if it had been hot iron. Looking up, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh, lordy massa! it must be a berry cold coun- 
try where dis stuff grows !” 


‘My friend,” said a seedy individual to a wac- 
gish acquaintance at a ferry, ‘tI wish you would 
loan me two quarters to cross the ferry, I haven’t 
got a dollar in the world.” 

“Well, I would like to know,” was the reply, 
“what difference it makes to a man who hasn’t got 
a dollar in the world which side of the river he’s 
on?” 


Henrxz is a good thing in relation to the poet who 
wrote ‘* Hohenlinden,” which possibly has not yet 
found its way to your columns. There was a con- 
vivial gathering at the poet’s house, where the rosy 
wine and the sparkling jest ran far into the winter’s 
night. The party broke up by degrees, each guest 
leaving as the spirit moved him. Just as one had 
left the room a rumbling noise was heard on the 
stairway, and the bedy of a bright devotee to wit 
and Bacchus went tumbling down stairs. 

‘* What is the matter?” said Campbell, from the 
doorway. 

“It’s I, Sir, rolling rapidly,” was the ready re- 
sponse. 


Amone the members of the Convention which 
met some years ago to form the new Constitution 
of Kentucky was Captain John Budd, of this city 
(Louisville). The Convention was discussing the 
subject of voting at elections. The Captain, who 
thought the ballot dangerous to the welfare of the 
State and the institution of slavery, made his speech 
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might talk as they pleased in favor of this new- 
fangled way of dropping in their sentiments as if 
ashamed to let them be known, but as for himself, 
he “was born in.old Virginia, where people walk 
plainly on the centre of the turnpike while the sun 
is shining, and I am in favor of every man going 
boldly up to the polls and voting his honest opin- 
ions vice versa.” 


A RURAL correspondent residing 
Springs, Ohio, writes to the Drawer: 
A gentleman delivered a pair of ‘‘ Slogy” shoes 
to the mail-carrier, to be conveyed from this place 
to Latham, a small village nine miles distant. 


at Sinking 


There being no other mail-matter on hand the car- | 


rier caused the postmaster to place the shoes in the 
bag, to facilitate their transportation. Arriving at 
Latham, the postmaster there was thunder-struck at 
the quality of the contents of Uncle Sam’s mail, and 


perceiving a card attached to the shoes containing | 
the address of the person for whom they were de- | 


signed, he quietly placed them in the post-office re- 
ceptacle to await his call. The carrier began eager- 
ly to demand the shoes, and to explain that it was 
merely for his accommodation that they were placed 
in the mail-bag, ete. The postmaster knew his 
duty too well, however, to deliver the shoes prior 
to the payment of the postage, amounting to a trifle 
more than the shoes were worth. The affair led to 


a correspondence with the Post-office Department, | 
and finally resulted in the shoes being sent to the | 


Dead-Letter Office. It is to be presumed that Un- 
cle Sam has concluded to wear the shoes himself. 


Five of our Philadelphia readers have taken the 


trouble, each of them, to cut the poetry below from 

the Ledger and send it tous. One of them says: 
You will notice by the inclosed that the Ledger's 

obituary **noic” has been around again, and, I 


think, eclipses all his former efforts, not excepting | 


that “superior flower-pot” of little Jacobs, which 
you copied in your Drawer some months since. I 


think the last effusion weil worthy a place in the | 


Drawer. It is certainly very gratifying to the 


friends of the Union to know their much-loved star- 


ry banner has so exalted a place in the regions | 


above. 
**Dear mother, I am going home; 
I am not, as you think me, dead; 
*Tis those on earth in darkness roam ; 
The angels hath me to heaven led. 
**Hark, mother, doth hear the angels? 
Oh, how pretty they can sing! 
They call me, mother, so fare you well, 
I can hear the bells in heaven ring. 
‘List, mother, and hear my story, 
‘Tis not a dream, but all is true; 
I am with the angels up in glory, 
And only waiting here for you. 
“From thy lap your James hath flown; 
Our Saviour spoke, I answered his call, 
Saying come to yonder heavenly home, 
To live with the angels one and all. 
“TO MY FATHER. 
“Tell my father, who is far away 
Fighting the enemy in the field, 
That I'll pray for him night and day: 
‘Tis his angel bids him never yield. 
“Tell him I am living with that God; 
That I have joined the angels’ heavenly band. 
We have Washington sitting beside our Lord, 
With the Star-Spangled Banner grasped in his hand.” 


in opposition to the change, saying, the gentlemen | 
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Tuts comes to the Drawer from the United States 
steamer Marmora, of the Mississippi Squadron : 

At White River station, the other day, among 
other boats at anchor there were the large side 
wheel steamer St. Patrick and a very small stern- 
wheel boat named the Mattie. The latter boat 
was coaling from a barge alongside of her. T! 
St. Patrick having received orders to coal from 
the same barge, ran up alongside of her for that 
purpose, when, through the carelessness of her pilot, 
instead of landing at the barge, she came in collision 
with the little stern-wheeler, smashing her fen 
and otherwise doing her considerable damage. 
noise brought the Captain on deck, and, surveying 
the work of destruction, slowly raised his eyes up 
ward to the hurricane-deck of the St. Patrick, and 
meeting those of her Captain, sung out to him, 
| **Come aboard, Captain! Come aboard, if you 
want to!” 

Wnuitr on deck this morning conversing with 
a third engineer of our boat about music, etc., I 
asked him if he had ever heard ‘‘ Faust ;” suppos 
ing, of course, that every one, if they had not heard 
that delightful opera, had certainly heard of it. H« 
answered he couldn’t tell; said he was in Cincin- 
| nati a few months ago, but believed he didn’t play 
| the night that he visited ‘‘ Pike's!” 

From Minnesota this clever one comes: 

At the Democratic State Convention held in this 
city, in September last, Major M——, of S— 

County (one of the best men in the State), was ap- 
pointed temporary chairman. 
| The Major, in returning thanks, made a very 
pretty little speech, in closing which he said: “Hi 

was now sixty-four years old, and had been a Dem 
ocrat from his birth. He had always felt proud o 

the many honors conferred upon him by the glorious 
old Democracy through a long life, and the present 
was not an exception ; for he truly felt, as the Bibl 

says—lIt is better to he a door-keeper in he: 
to be a king in hell!” 

When the laughter caused by this quotation had 
somewhat subsided, a brother delegate from the 
Major’s own county asked of a city delegate who sa 
near him, ‘* What did the Major say that caused s« 
much laughter ?—I did not see the joke.” The quo- 
tation was repeated to him. He didn’t seem “to 
| see it” much better, but replied, ‘‘Oh! that is it, i 
it? I thought perhaps the Major had made som 
mistake in quoting Scripture!” 


n than 


Ar the funeral of the lamented Harrison, in Nev 
York, a soft, wet snow-storm set it, which very soon 
lightened wp the dismal aspect of the procession 
At a halt in the military and civic cavalcade, whic! 
moved mournfully on in all the sombre drapery o 
a nation’s woe, one of the citizen mourners took off 
his new hat, and wiping off the snow, with t 
| greatest gravity and some emotion remarked, ‘* Thi 
is too bad! My new hat will be entirely spoiled 
and all for turning out at Harrison's funeral! 
almost wish he hadn't died!” 





A WeEsTERN editor sends to the Drawer the fol- 
| lowing: 

The Rey. Dr. C—, a profound scholar and de- 
| servedly popular minister in the United Presbyt« 
| rian Church, is remarkably absent-minded. 
occasion he was moderating a meeting of the A 


had « 


| sembly, illed the meeting to order after a re- 
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cess, and sat down while the Clerk was calling the 
roll, It was somewhat tedious, and the Doctor had 
a capital opportunity to ramble off in one of his in- 
terminable reveries. He was aroused by the lull in 
the proceedings that followed the completion of this 
part of the Clerk's duty, and jerking off his spects- 
cles he walked forward to the front of the stage, 
and, with a decorous gravity becoming his position, 
said, ‘‘The Assembly has heard the motion. All 
in favor will show their assent by saying ‘Aye !’” 
Instead of saying ‘‘ Aye,” the Assembly burst into 
a regular storm of laughter, and it took the good 
Doctor several moments to comprehend the real 
status of affairs, when he retreated to his chair in 
confusion, perhaps with a determination to keep his 
thoughts at home during the rest of the session. 


Tue Doctor was always in the habit of depending 
upon his wife to keep his personal effects together. 
She was expected.to find his hat and cane when he 
went out, and to know where to lay her hand on 
any books or papers that he might want. At a 
meeting of Synod, one time, the Doctor mislaid a 
memorial which he was to have presented, and when 
the time came for its presentation it could not be 
found. The clerk searched for it, the ministerial 


brethren looked in every possible and impossible | 


place, and the Doctor himself rammaged over the 
table and through, his pockets in frantic desperation. 
Finally he upset the gravity of the Synod com- 
pletely by turning about and exclaiming, in quick, 
sharp tones, “ Susan, Susan! what has become of 
that paper?” Susan was not there to reply, but 
there was no lack of friends to laugh. 


From one of our numerous Western contributors 
we have the following: 

An incident related in a recent Drawer reminds 
me of another of the same sort. There lives in 
Wisconsin a certain Judge J , who is noted for 
his learning, ability, and for being remarkably ab- 
sent-minded when intoxicated to a certain degree. 
Judge J and Senator B—— had been on a visit 
to Madison on some political errand, and had both 
become somewhat ‘‘ blue” when they started for 
home—a distance of about thirty miles, The two 
friends lived in the same town, had gone to Madi- 
son together in the same buggy, and were to return 
together, and did start home in the company of 
each other about one o'clock p.m. At the ‘ Half- 
way House” they stopped to take a drink, of course, 
and Senator B—— alighted to procure the ‘red- 
eye,” while the Judge remained in the buggy. In 


due time the Senator returned with decanter and | 
returned to | 
deliver the ‘‘ implements” to mine host. B—— de- | 


tumbler, and the two drank, and B 


posited the tumbler and decanter, paid for the *‘ ex- 
hilarator,” then called for a cigar, and proceeded to 


light the same. Meantime the Judge, having tak- | 


en his drink, sat quietly for the space of a minute, 
and, forgetting that he was waiting for B——, start- 
ed up the team at a 2.40 rate, and was off. 

After driving about five miles he met a friend 
going to Madison, whom he hailed as follows : 

“T say, D. , just stop at the Half-way House 
and ask the landlord if I left any thing there. It 
seems to me I came away and forgot something, 


and I have been trying to think for an hour what | 


it is, but I can’t; so just stop, won't you, and in- 
quire, and if I left any thing just bring it out when 
you come back.” 

D—— agreed, and the Judge drove home. 


Two or three days after B—— arrived, and im- 
mediately called on the Judge, when occurred what 
followeth : 

SENATOR B——. ‘You're a pretty man to leave 
a fellow that way, fifteen miles from home, ain’t 
you? 

Jupce J. “ Why B , what’s the matter ?” 

B——. ‘‘What’s the matter! Sure enough I 
have a good will to thrash you!” 

rg . “Why B——, what’s the—I—I—don't 
| understand ?” 

B——. “Don’t understand, eh? As though 
leaving me at the Half-way House wasn’t enough, 
but you must send back by D. ‘to inquire if 

| you hadn’t left something!’ and now make strange, 
| as though you didn’t know it!” 

J . “Ha! ha! ha! That's it! I knew there 
was something wrong! I told D—— I had left 
something, but couldn’t think what. Tried to re- 
member all the way home. Asked my wife what 

| was missing when I got home. Have thought of it 

| ever since, and could make nothing of it; and sure 
enough it was you! Ha! ha! ha! Sorry, ‘pon my 
soul! Let's drink.” 

And they did drink. 


Anp still another: 

| In this State we have a very eminent lawyer, 
| who is a noted wag, a great genius, and withal 
| does become “ fuuny” occasionally. 

| The Supreme Court was in session at St. Paul, 
| and their ‘‘ Honors” had taken their seats and the 
| court was opened and business was in progress. 
Our legal friend was standing outside of and lean- 
| ing against the bar, conversing with another mem- 
| ber, and did not observe that the court had been 
| called to order, therefore continued his conversa- 
| tion, when ‘‘tap, tap, tap,” sounds the marshal’s 
| hammer as a warning. But being somewhat “ex- 
hilarated,” and very much engaged, the distinguish- 
ed member does not hear the call, but proceeds with 
his conyersation. ‘‘ Rap, rap, rap,” goes the ham- 
mer, but still unheeded; and the warning is re- 
peated again and again, but uselessly. At last the 
Chief Justice interrupts business with, ‘‘ Mr. Mar- 
shal, the conversation carried on outside the bar is 
annoying, and must be suspended.” This was said 
sufficiently loud for the hearing of our legal lumin- 
ary; and he did hear it, and “took in” the whole 
position at a glance. With a comical squint and a 
roll of his head in the direction of the court, he re- 
marked to his friend, in a tone audible to the whole 
house, 

“T say, N. , those fellows up there think I’m 
drunk, and as that is in some sense a mixed ques- 
tion of law and fact, of course I will not find fault 
with a decision of the Court; but, between you and 
me, the fact is, that what is only occasional with 
me is habitual with them. About the legal con- 
clusion I say nothing.” 

‘*Even the Court” smiled, and business proceed- 
ed as usual, 





Two gentlemen ‘‘ of the old school,” who lived in 
Kennebec County, down in Maine, years ago, named 
Perley and Wood, amused themselves one evening 
in writing epitaphs on each other. Perley perpe- 
trated the following on Wood: 

** Here lies one Wood, inclosed in wood— 
One Wood within another; 





The outer wood is very good 
We can not praise the other!” 
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Here Judge G—— thought it was time fer hin 


Judge G , who, as a lawyer, was noted for his | to interfere. 
sharpness in cross-examining a witness, very fre-| ‘‘ Well, witness,” said he, ‘“ do vou mean to sa‘ 
quently, when presiding at the circuit, takes the | she is now wearing both sets of teeth ? 


cross-examination of a witness out of the hands of 


the attorney trying the cause. 
While holding the circuit at Warsaw, B 


lentist, was put upon the stand to prove a conver- 


‘* Yes,” said the witness, very comp 

** Well,” said the Judge, ‘‘ just expla 
that can be. 

“Why, your Honor,” said the witn: 


sation with the plaintiff. On cross-examination the | one set in each jaw!" 
counsel for the plaintiff asked him if he had not had Bar, jury, and spectators all joined in a heart 
trouble with the plaintiff. B said he had not. | laugh at the expense of the Judge. 


“Well,” asked the counsel, ‘‘did you not make 


set of teeth for his wife ?” 
* Yes.” 


a 


Tue Colonel of a certain hundred davs’ regi 
ment was called upon one day by an aid of the Ger 


CounseL. ‘‘ Did not the plaintiff find fault with | eral commanding the brigade in which was his r 


them ?” 
Wirvess. “ Yes.” 
CounseL. ‘*‘ Does she wear them ?” 
Wirness. ‘ Yes.” 


iment, and directed to take his regiment out ‘ 

picket that evening. The Colonel v rv innocenth, 
informed the aid that he (the Colonel) could not 
very well go, and that the Lieutenant-Colonel wa 


Counsev. *‘ She had another set made bv anoth- | somewhat unwell, and that the Major, he thought 


er dentist, did she not ?” 
Wrrness. ‘ Yes.” 
CounsEL. ‘‘Is she not wearing them ?” 


Wirness. “ Yes.” 


would not like to go. It is almost unnecessary t 
add that said Colonel has been under arrest sin 
that day, and is now undoubtedly brooding over th 
evils of military despotism. 





AN EFFECTUAL DISGUISE. 


Cx,prarn.—** What! Rhubarb, Doctor? 


Doctor.—*Um' Well, I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll disguise it in a little Castor Oii.’ 
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I can't stand the taste of that.”’ 








HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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BEWARE OF THE DOG. 
Avevustus.—“ Don't go near that nasty Dog. He's got Fleas, I know by his looks!" 


ba 
th 
| is 


A WISE PRECAUTION. 
Marerramiiias.-—‘* Keep back, children! Let Miss Heavysides try the ice!” 








Foshions for Bonnary. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broprr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
J > uv OY 
Voier Jrom actual articles of Costume. 











Figures 1 ANp 2.—Rercerrion TomLeT AND CutLb’s OveR-DREss. 
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HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Figure 3.—Cap. 


TMHE Reception Torzer consists of a taffeta robe 
with a high corsaye, and coat-sleeves. The 
waist is slightly pointed, with cords and tassels 
taking the place of a belt ; these also constitute the 
trimming of the robe forming the heading, as shown 
in the illustration, and arranged in festoons and 
loops, with falls of black lace.—The Cutip’s OvER- 
Dress is composed of green velvet, with a border 
of swan’s-down. 
The Car is of white guipure lace, with loops of 


Figure 4.—BonNer Coirrure. 


Magenta-colored chenile, and strings of the sai 
color. 

The Bonnet Corrrvre is composed of two bark 
of lace falling from under a large tuft of ribbor 
plac d en diadéme. <A bow of white ribbon at tl 
back is partially covered by the bares. 

The CuiLtpren’s Dresses are so clearly repre- 
sented by the engraving as to require no verbal 
scription. They may be made of any suitable ma 
terial, and of any favorite color. 


Fievures 5 AND 6.—CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 





